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THE PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH IN 


THE GERMAN 


EMPIRE. 


Tue Catholics are suffering to- 
day, in the very heart of Europe, a 
persecution which, if less bloody, is 
not less cruel or unjust, than that 
which afflicted the Christian Church 
in the beginning of the IVth century, 
under the reign of the brutal old 
emperor, Diocletian. The prisons 
of Germany are filled with confes- 
sors of the faith, who, in the midst 
of every indignity and outrage, bear 
themselves with a constancy and 
heroism not unworthy of the early 
martyrs. And it is strange, too, that 
this struggle should be only a renew- 
al of the old conflict between Christ 
and Cesar,: between the Son of 
Man and the prince of this world. 
In fact, anti-Christian Europe is 
using every exertion to re-create 
society on the model of Grecian 
and Roman paganism. This ten- 
dency is manifest in all the various 
realms of thought and action. 

We perceive it—and we speak 
now more particularly of Germany— 
in literature, in science, in the man- 


ner of dealing with all the great 
problems which concern man in his 
relations with both the visible and 
the unseen world; and it looms up 
before us, in palpable form and gi- 
gantic proportions, in the whole at- 
titude of the state toward the church. 
There has never lived on this earth 
amore thorough pagan than Goethe, 
the great idol of German litera- 
ture, to whom the very sign of the 
cross was so hateful that in his no- 
torious Venetian Epigram he put 
it side by side with garlic and ver- 
min. ‘The thought of self-sacrifice 
and self-denial was so odigus to his 
lustful and all-indulgent nature that 
he turned from its great emblem 
with uncontrollable disgust, and 
openly proclaimed himself a “ deci- 
dirter Nichtchrist.” “Das Ewig 
Weibliche ”—sensualism and sexu- 
alism—were the gods of his heart, in 
whose praise alone he attuned his 
lyre. And Schiller, in his Gods of 
Greece, complained sorrowingly that 
all the fair world of gods and god- 
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desses should have vanished, that 
one (the God of the Christian) 
might be enriched; and with ten- 
der longing he prayed that “na- 
ture’s sweet morn” might again 
return. 

Both the religion andthe philoso- 
phy of paganism were based upon 
the deification of nature, and were 
consequently pantheistic. Now, 
this pagan pantheism recrudescent 
is the one permanent type amid 
the endless variations of modern 
German sophistry. It underlies 
the theorizing of Schelling, Fichte, 
and Hegel, as well as that of 
Feuerbach, Biichner, and Strauss. 
They all assume the non-exist- 
ence of a personal God, and trans- 
fer his attributes to nature, which 
is, in their eyes, the mother of all, 
the sole existence, and the supreme 
good. ‘This pantheism, which con- 
fuses all things in extricable chaos, 
spirit with matter, thought with 
sensation, the infinite with the finite, 
destroying the very elements of 
reason, and taking from language 
its essential meaning, has infected 
all non-Catholic thought in Ger- 
many. When we descend from the 
misty heights of speculation, we find 
pantheistic paganism in the idola- 
try of science and culture, which 
have taken the place of dogma and 
morality. It is held to bean axiom 
that man is simply a product of 
nature, who knows herself in him 
as she feels herself in the animal. 

The formulas in which the thought 
is clothed are of minor importance. 
In the ultimate analysis we find in 
all the conflicting schools of Ger- 
man infidelity this sentiment, how- 
ever widely its expression may vary : 
that nature is supreme, and there 
is no God beside. ‘The cosmos, in- 
stead of a personal God, is the ulti- 
mate fact beyond which science 
professes to be unable to proceed ; 
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and therefore the duality of ends, 
aims, and results which underlies 
the Christian conception of the 
universe must necessarily disappear. 
There is no longer God and the 
world, spirit and matter, good and 
evil, heaven and hell; there is not 
even man and the brute. There is 
only the cosmos, which is one; and 
from this it necessarily follows that 
the distinction between the spirit- 
ual and the temporal power is un- 
real and should cease to ve recog- 
nized. 

Now, here we have discovered 
the very germ from which the whole 
Prussian persecution has spftng 
In the last analysis it rests upon the 
assumption that the spiritual power 
has no right to exist, since the 
truths upon which it was supposed 
to be based—as God, the soul, anda 
future life—are proven to be myths. 
Hence the state is the only auto- 
nomy, and to claim authority not 
derived from it is treason. Thus 
the struggle now going on in Prussia 
is for lifeordeath. It rages around 
the very central citadel of the soul 
and of all religion. The Catholics 
of Germany are to-day contending 
for what the Christians of the first 
centuries died—the right to live. 
To understand this better it will be 
well to consider for a moment the 


attributes of the state in pagan 
Greece and Rome. 

Hellenic religion, in. its distinc- 
tive forms, had its origin in the 
deification of nature and 
as her crowning work, and both 


of man 
were identified with the state. 
Hence religion was hero-worship; 
the good man was the good citizen, 
the saint was the successful warrior 
who struck terror into the enemies 
of his country, and thus the reli- 
gious feeling was confounded with 
the patriotic spirit. To be a true 
citizen of the state, it was neces- 
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sary to profess the national reli- 
gion; and to be loyal to the state 
was to be true to its protecting 
The highest act of religion 
was to beat back the invader or to 
die gloriously on the battle-field. 
Indeed, in paganism we find no 
idea of a non-national religion. 
The pagan state, whether imperial, 
monarchical, or republican, was es- 
sentially tyrannical, wholly incom- 
patible with freedom as understood 
in Christian society. ‘To be free 
was to be, soul and body, the slave 
of the state. Plato gives to his 
ideal Republic unlimited power to 
control the will of the individual, 
to direct all his thoughts and ac- 
tions, to model and shape his whole 
life. He merges the family and its 
privileges into the state and _ its 
rights, gives the government abso- 
lute authority in the education of 
its subjects, and even places the 
propagation of the race under state 
supervision. 

The pagan was also es- 
sentially military, recognizing no 
rights except those which it had 
not the power to violate. Now, the 
preaching of Christ was in direct 
contradiction to this whole theory 
of government. He declared that 
God and the soul have rights as 
well as Cesar, and proclaimed the 
higher law which affirms that man 
has a destiny superior to that of 
being a citizen of any state, how- 
ever glorious; which imposes upon 
him duties that transcend the 
sphere of ail human authority. 
Thus religion became the supreme 
law of life, and the recognition of 
the indefeasible rights of 
science gave to man citizenship in 
a kingdom not of this world. It, 
in consequence, became his duty 
as well as his privilege to obey first 
the laws of this supernatural king- 
dom, and to insist upon this divine 


gods. 


state 


con- 
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obligation, even though the whole 
world should oppose him. 

This teaching of Christ at once 
lifted religion above the control of 
the state, and, cutting loose the 
bonds of servitude which had made 
it national and narrow, declared it 
catholic, of the whole earth and 
for all men. He sent his apostles, 
not to the Jew, or the Greek, or 
the Gentile, but to all the nations, 
and in his church he recognized no 
distinction of race or social condi- 
tion—the slave was like the free- 
man, the beggar like the king. 

This doctrine, the most benefi- 
cent and humanitarian that the 
world has ever heard, brought forth 
from the oblivion of ages the all- 
forgotten truth of the brotherhood 
of the race, and raised man to a 
level on which paganism was not 
able even to contemplate him; pro- 
claiming that man, for being simply 
man, irrespective of race, nation- 
ality, or condition, is worthy of 
honor and reverence. Now, it was 
precisely this catholic and non-na- 
tional character of the religion of 
Christ which brought it into con- 
flict with the pagan state. ‘The 
Christians, it was held, could not 
be loyal citizens of the empire, be- 
cause they did not profess the reli- 
gion of the empire, and refused to 
sacrifice to the divinity of Cesar. 
They were traitors, because in those 
things which concerned faith they 
were resolved not to recognize on 
the part of the state any right to 
interfere; and therefore were they 
cast into prison, thrown to the wild 
beasts in the Amphitheatre, and de- 
voured under the approving eyes 
of the worshippers of the emperor’s 
divinity. This history is repeating 
itself in Prussia to-day. 

Many causes have, within the 
present century, helped to strength- 
en the national feeling in Germany. 
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The terrible outrages and humilia- 
tions inflicted upon her by the piti- 
less soldiers of the first Napoleon 
made it evident that the common 
safety required that the bonds of 
brotherhood among the peoples of 
the different German states should 
be drawn tighter. The develop- 
ment of a national literature also 
helped to foster a longing for na- 
tional unity. In the XVIIth, and 
even down to nearly the end of the 
XVIIIth, century, French influence, 
extending from the courts of prin- 
ces to the closets of the learned, 
gavé’ tone to both literature and 
politics. 

Leibnitz wrote in French or Latin, 
and Frederick the Great strove to 
ht 
learn to speak French with idiomatic 
purity—an accomplishment which 
he never acquired. 


forget his own tongue, that he mig 


As there was no Gerrran litera- 
ture, the national feeling lacked one 
of its most powerful stimulants. 
But in the latter half of the XVIIIth 
century, and during the first half 
of the XIXth, a literature rich, pro- 
found, thoroughly German, the crea- 
tion of some of the highest names 
in the world of letters, came 
existence, and both a 
and an effect of the national awak- 
ening. Goethe especially did much, 


into 


Was cause 


by the absolute ascendency which 
he acquired in the literature of his 
country, to unify and harmonize the 
national mind. 

Still, a thousand interests and 
jealousies, local and dynastic, old 
prescriptive rights, and a constitu- 
tional slowness and sluggishness in 
the Germanic temperament, stood 
in the way of a united fatherland, 
and had to be got rid of or over- 
come by force before the dream of 
the nationalists could 
reality. 

Prussia, founded by rapine, built 


become a 
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up and strengthened by war and 
conquest, has always been a heart- 
less, self-seeking state. ‘The young- 
est of the great European states, 
and for a long time one of the most 
inconsiderable, she has gradually 
grown to be the first military power 
of the world. Already, in the time 
of Frederick the Great, she was the 
formidable rival of Austria in the 
contest for the hegemony of the 
other German states. This strug- 
gle ended, in 1866, in the utter de- 
feat of Austria on the field of Sa- 
dowa. Hanover, Saxony, Hesse- 
Cassel, and other minor principa 
lities were at once absorbed by 
Prussia, who, besides greatly in- 
creasing her strength, thus became 
the champion of German unity 
But German unity was a menace 
to France, who could not possibly 
maintain her preponderance in 
European affairs in the presence of 
Hence the ir- 
conflict between France 


a united Germany. 


repressible 


and Prussia, which ended in the 
catastrophe of Sedan. 
The King of Prussia became the 


Emperor of Germany, and German 
national pride and_ enthusiasm 
reached a 
frenzy. 


degree bordering on 

By a remarkable coincidence the 
Franco-Prussian war broke out at 
the very moment when the dogma 
of Papal infallibility was defined, 
and immediately after the capitula- 
tion of Sedan, Victor Emanuel took 
possession of The Pope 
without temporal power—a 
prisoner indeed. The feeling against 
the newly-defined dogma was es- 
pecially strong in Germany, where 
the systematic warfare carried on 
by the Janus party against the 
Vatican Council had warped the 
public mind. France, the eldest 
daughter of the church, was lying, 
bleeding and crushed, at the feet of 


Rome. 
was 
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the conqueror. The time seemed 
to have arrived when the bond 
which united the Catholics of Ger- 
many with the Pope, and through 
him with the church universal, 
might easily be broken. 

The defection of Déllinger and 
other rationalistic professors, as 
well as the attitude of many of the 
German bishops in the council, and 
the views which they had expressed 
with regard to the probable results 
of a definition of the infallibility of 
the Pope, tended to confirm those 
who controlled the policy of the 
new empire in the opinion that there 
would be no great difficulty in form- 
ing the Catholics of Germany into 
a kind of national religious body 
wholly subject to the state, even in 
matters of faith. If we add to this 
the fact that the infidels of our day 
have a kind of superstition which 
leads them to think that all religious 
faith has grown weak, and that those 
who believe are for the most part 
hypocritical, insincere, and by no 
means anxious to suffer 
science’ sake, we shall be able to 
understand how Bismarck, who is 
itterly indifferent to all religion, 
and who believes in nothing ex- 
cept the omnipotence of the state, 
should have persuaded himself to 
destroy the religious freedom which 
had come to be considered the 
common property of Christendom. 
Already, in the month of August 
immediately following the close of 
the war with France, we find the 
Northern German press, which ob- 
sequiously obeys his orders, begin- 
ning to throw out hints that Rome 
had always been the enemy of Ger- 
many; that her claims were incom- 
patible with the rights of the state 
and hurtful to the national develop- 
ment ; and that, in presence of the 
newly-defined dogma of Papal in- 
fallibility, the necessity of resist- 


for con- 


ing her ever-increasing encroach- 
ments upon the domain of the civil 
authority had become imperative. 
The watehword given by the official 
press was everywhere re-echoed by 
the organs of both infidel and Pro- 
testant opinion, and it at once be- 
came evident that the German Em- 
pire intended to make war on the 
Catholic Church. 

There was yet another end to be 
subserved by the persecution of the 
church. Bismarck made no secret 
of his fears of a democratic move- 
ment in Germany after the excite- 
ment of the French campaign had 
died away, and he hoped to avert 
this danger by inflaming the religi- 
ous prejudices of the infidel and 
Protestant population. 

On the 8th of Juiy, 1871, the 
Catholic department in the Ministry 
of Public Worship was abolished, 
and the government openly lent its 
influence to the Old Catholic move- 
ment. 

According to the Prussian consti- 
tution, religious instruction in the 
gymnasia is obligatory; but where 
a portion or all of the students were 
Catholics, the state recognized that 
their religious instructors should 
not be appointed until they had 
received the approbation of the 
bishop. Dr. Wollmann, who had for 
a long time held the office of 
teacher of religion in the Catholic 
gymnasium of Braunsberg, aposta- 
tized after the Vatican Council, and 
was, in consequence, suspended 
from the exercise of the priestly 
office by his bishop, who declared 
that, since Wollmann had left the 
church, he could no longer be con- 
sidered a suitable religious instruc- 
tor of Catholic youth. Von Miihler, 
the Minister of Public Worship, 
refused to remove Wollmann; and 
since religious instruction is com- 
pulsory, the pupils who could not in 
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conscience attend his classes were 
forced to leave the school. 

This act of Von Miihler was in 
oper. violation of the Prussian con- 
stitution, which expressly recogniz- 
ed in the Catholic Church the right 
ef directing the religious instruction 
of its members. 

To require that Catholics should 
send their children to the lessons 
of an excommunicated priest was 
to trample upon the most sacred 
rights of conscience. By declaring, 
as in this case, that those who re- 
jected the dogma of infallibility 
were true Catholics, the German 
government plainly showed that it 
intended to assume the competency 
of deciding in all matters of faith, 
and consequently to wholly ignore 
the existence of any religious au- 
thority distinct from that of the 
state. 

Bismarck’s next move not 
less arbitrary or tyrannical. He 
proposed to the Federal Council 
and Reichstag a law against what 
was termed the abuse of the pulpit, 
by which the office of preaching 
should be placed under the super- 
vision of the police. 

This law, which was passed by a 
feeble majority, was simply a re- 
newal of the attempt to suppress 
Christianity made by the Jewish 
Council in Jerusalem when the 
apostles first began to preach in 
the name of Jesus, without asking 
permission of the rulers of the peo- 
ple: “But that it may be no fur- 
ther spread among the people, let 
us threaten them, that they speak 
no more in this name to any man. 
And calling them, they charged 
them not to speak at all, nor teach 
in the name of Jesus” (Acts iv. 
17, 18). 

The injustice of this law was 
very well shown by the Saxon 
member of the Federal Council, 
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who pointed out the fact that, whilst 
liberty of speech was denied to 
Catholic priests, socialists and in- 
fidels were permitted every day to 
attack the very foundations of all 
yovernment and civilization. 

This, however, is but the neces 
sary consequence of the theory of 
the state-God. ‘To preach in the 
name of any other God is treason; 
whereas atheism is the correlative 


bs 


of the omnipotence of the govern- 
ment. ‘That the present tendency 
in Germany is to put the nation 
in the place of God is expressly 
recognized by the A//gemeine Evang. 
Luth. Kirchenseitung, which is the 
organ of Lutheranism 
These are its “For the 
dogmatic teaching of Christianity 


orthodox 
words: 


hey hope to substitute the nation 
al element. The national idea will 
form the germ of the- new religion 
of the empire. We have already 
-en the emblems which foresha- 
dow the manner in which this new 
to be organized. In- 
stead of the Christian festivals, they 
the national memo- 
ries, and will call to the churches 
the masses to whom the road is no 
longer known. Have we not seen, 
on the anniversary of Sedan, the 
eidolon of the emperor placed upon 
the altar, whilst the pulpit was 
surrounded with the busts of the 
heroes of the war? 

“During eight days they wove 
crowns of oak-leaves and the churc 
was filled; whilst out of ten thou 
sand parishioners, scarcely a dozen 
can be got together to listen to th 
word of God. Such is the religion 
of the future church of the empire 
Little more is needed to revive the 
ancient worship of the Roman em- 
perors; and if the history of Ger- 
many is to be reduced to this duel 
between the church of the emperor 
and that of the Pope, we must see 





worship is 


will celebrate 
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on which side the Lutherans will 
stand.” 

The next attack on the church 
was made under cover of an enact- 
ment on the inspection of public 
schools. A project of law was pre- 
sented to the House of Deputies, 
excluding all priests from the in- 
spection of schools, and at the same 
time obliging them to undertake 
this office whenever asked to do so 
by the stateauthorities. This latter 
clause was, however, so openly unjust 
that it was rejected by the House. 
But the law, even as it stands, is 
a virtual denial that Catholic schools 
have any right to exist at all, and is 
an evidence that the German Em- 

ire intends to destroy Christian 


by establishing an atheistic 
7 


system of popular education. 

And now war was declared against 
The Congress of the Old 
Catholics, which met at Munich in 
September, 1871, had passed violent 


the Jesuits. 


against the order; and 
later the Old Catholic Committee at 
Cologne presented a petition against 
the Jesuits to the imperial Parlia- 
ment. 


resolutions 


The debate was opened in the 
month of May, 1872. <A _ project 
of law, restricting the liberties of 
religious orders, and especially di- 
rected against the Society of Jesus, 
was brought before the Federal 
Council and accepted by a large 
majority. When it came before 
the imperial Parliament, amend- 
ments were added rendering it still 
more harsh and tyrannical. The 
order was to be shut out from the 
empire, its houses to be closed, 
foreign Jesuits were to be expelled, 
and the German members of the 
society were to be confined to cer- 
tain districts; and the execution of 
these measures was to be entrusted 
to the Federal Council. 

On the 4th of July the law receiv- 
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ed the approval of the emperor, and 
on the 5th it was promulgated. 
Thus in the most arbitrary man- 
ner, without any legal proceedings, 
hundreds of German citizens, against 
whom there was not the slightest 
proof of guilt, were deprived of all 
rights and expelled from their coun- 
try. Besides, the measure was bas- 
ed upon the most ignorant miscon- 
ception of the real condition of the 
church, and was therefore 
sarily The religious 
orders and the secular priesthood 
do not represent opposite tendencies 
in the church; their aims are iden- 
tical, and, in our day at least, the 
secular priests are as zealous, as ac- 


neces- 
ineffective. 


tive, and as efficient as the members 
of the religious orders. 

What end, then, was to be gained 
by expelling the Jesuits, whilst de- 
voted and faithful priests were left 
to minister to the Catholic people, 
whose faith had been roused by this 
scandalous persecution of men whom 
they knew to be guilty of no crime: 
except that of loving Jesus Christ 
and his church? The blow struck 
at the Jesuits was, in truth, aimed at 
the church, and this the bishops, 
priests, and entire Catholic people 
of Germany at once recognized 
They saw now, since even the possi- 
bility of doubting was no longer 
left to them, that the German Em- 
pire had declared open war against 
the church; and Bismarck, seeing 
that his half-way measures had de- 
ceived no one, resolved to adopt a 
policy of open violence. With this 
view a new minister of Public Wor- 
ship was appointed in the person 
of Dr. Falk, who drew up the plan 
of the famous Four Church Laws to 
which he has given his name, and 
which was adopted on the 11th of 
May, 1873. 

In virtue of these laws—which 
it is unnecessary to transcribe in 
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full—the state arrogates the right 
of appointing to all ecclesiastical of- 
fices, since the government claims 
autaority to approve or annul all 
nominations made by the bishops; 
and the President of the Province 
(Oberpraesident) is bound to inter- 
dict the exercise of any religious 
function to ecclesiastics appointed 
without his consent. The bishop 
who makes an appointment to the 
cure of souls without the consent 
of the civil authority is fined from 
two hundred to one thousand tha- 
lers; and the priest who, appoint- 
ed in this way, exercises spiritual 
functions, is visited with a propor- 
tionate fine. ‘This is an attempt 
to change the very nature of the 
church; it is a denial of its right 
to exist at all. 

The third of these laws creates 
the “ Royal Court of Justice for Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs,” which claims 
and possesses by act of Parliament 
the right to reform all disciplinary 
decisions made by the bishops in 
relation to the ecclesiastics under 
their jurisdiction. This same court 
has by law the right to depose any 
ecclesiastic whose conduct the gov- 
ernment may see fit to consider z- 
compatible with public order. 

‘he Pope is interdicted from the 
exercise of disciplinary power with- 
in the territory of the Prussian 
monarchy. 

The state takes control of the edu- 
cation of the young men destined to 
the priesthood. It requires them to 
pass the arbiturienten-examen in a 
German gymnasium, and then to 
devote three years to the study of 
theology in a German university, 
during which time they are not to 
be permitted to live in an episco- 
pal seminary; and thereafter they 
are to pass a public examination be- 
fore the state officials. All educa- 
tional establishments for the clergy, 
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especially all kinds of seminaries, 
are placed under the superintend- 
ence of the government, and those 
which refuse to submit to this su- 
pervision are to be closed. ‘The 
education of priests, the fitness of 
candidates for holy orders, ap- 
pointments to the cure of souls, 
the infliction of ecclesiastical cen- 
sures, the soundness of the faith of 
the clergy, are, in the new German 
Empire, matters to be regulated by 
the police. 

This is not a struggle between 
Catholicity and Protestantism; it 
is a battle between the Atheist State 
and the Kingdom of God. The 
Protestant Church in Germany 
does not alarm Bismarck, becauss 
it is feeble and has no independent 
organization, ministers 
are appointed and ruled by the em 
peror, and it is also well under- 
stood that very few of them hav: 
any faith in positive religion, 

But the Protestants 
of Germany thoroughly understand 
that the attempt to crush the Ca- 
tholic Church is meant to be a fatal 
blow at the vital principle of all re- 
ligion. ‘This is recognized by the 
Allgemeine Evang. Luth. Kirehen- 
settung in the article from which 
we have already quoted. “It is 
a common remark,” this 
organ of orthodox Lutheranism, 
“that the blows struck at the 
Church of Rome will tell with re- 
doubled force against the evangell- 
cal church. But what is meant to 
injure, only helps the Roman 
Church. There she stands, more 
compact than ever, and the world is 
amazed at beholding her strength. 
Once the word of the Monk of Wit- 
tenberg made her tremble, but to-day 
the blows of power make her stron- 
ger. Let us beware of illusion ; it is 
certain that in the Protestant North 
of Germany there has grown up a 


since its 


orthodox 


says 
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public opinion on the Church of 


Rome which provokes the respect 


even of the liberals. We 


have 
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enough to do, they say, to fight the 
socialists; it is time to leave the 
Catholic bishops in peace.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH, 
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TRANSLATED, BY PERMISSION, FROM THE FRENCH OF MME, CRAVEN, AUTHOR OF ““a SISTER'S STORY,” 


‘* FLEURANGE,” 


ETC. 


XXVI. 


AMONG the amusements of the 
Carnival, there was one in which I 
was not in the least tempted to take 
part—that of the dal masgué, or, as 
it was called, the Festino di San 
Carlo. I ought to remark here, 
however, that it was with respect 
to this amusement, above all, Na- 
differed from Paris, There 
was no resemblance between the 
bals masqués at San Carlo and those 
given at the opera in Paris. No 
virtuous or even prudent woman, I 
imagine, would think of venturing 
to attend the latter; whereas at San 
Carlo it was not only common to 
married women of rank, but 
even young ladies under their mo- 
thers’ protection as at any other 
ball. They wore their masks awhile, 
amusing themselves, if they had the 
turn, with mystifying their friends ; 
then, at a certain hour, several 
having been formed by 
uniting a number of boxes, and illu- 
minated, they all laid aside their 
masks, and the various coteries, in 
groups of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
persons, took supper together I 
certainly do not pretend to deny 
(my story itself would forbid it) 
that the opportunity of profiting by 
this disguise, in order to pass the 
evening in a less inoffensive manner, 
was not made use of by more than 


ples 


e.. ] 
nnd 


rooms 


one of the company. It could not 
be otherwise, perhaps, in a place 
where this kind of folly reigns, even 
in a mitigated form. I only wish 
to describe its general character at 
that time. 

I had not, however, the 
inclination to attend. The very 
thought of wearing a mask was re- 
pugnant to me, and to see anybody 
else with one on caused me a kind 
of fear. 


least 


Besides, I never could un- 
derstand what pleasure was to be 
found in a mystery of this kind, 
which always seemed childish and 
trivial, if not culpable and danger- 
ous. I had neither the faculty of 


disguising my voice nor of making 
use of the jargon that constitutes 


the spirit of a dal masgué. I there- 
fore flatly refused to join a party 
of twenty persons who were to at- 
tend the Festino on Jeudi-Gras, and, 
after participating for awhile in the 
amusements of the ball-room, were 
to take supper together. 

Stella had neither my repugnance 
nor my incapacity. She knew how 
to play the part of another with 
grace and skill, and had been urged, 
as well as I, to join this merry par- 
ty; but she denied herself the plea- 
sure in order to attend a family 
supper with her aged relatives and 
their friends, and we decided with 
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mutual accord that our amusement 
for the day should be confined to 
that which awaited us on my aunt’s 
balcony on the Toledo. 

‘The hour came at last, and found 
us under arms—that is to say, our 
faces protected by a kind of visor 
of wire netting, and all of us, ex- 
cept my aunt, dressed in such a 
way as not to fear the clouds of 
flour we were to face, as well as the 
missiles which, under the name of 
confetti, were fearful to encounter, 
and had nothing sweet about them 
but the name. Some carried their 
precaution so far as to prepare a 
costume de bataille expressly for the 
occasion. Of this number 
Teresina and Mariuccia, who, at 
Lando’s suggestion, had provided 
themselves with dresses 
cotton ornamented with bows of 
rose-colored ribbon, which enabled 
them to encounter the showers of 
missiles, and were so becoming that 
they looked like two of Watteau’s 
shepherdesses. But my aunt dis- 
dained this mixture of elegance and 
economy. She did not give’ a 
thought to what was to take place 
in the street; her whole mind was 
absorbed in what was to occur in 
her drawing-room. 


were 


of white 


Regardless of 
danger, she put on a dress of yellow 
silk of the brightest shade, and set 
off her chignon and false braids with 
a cap adorned with poppies and 
corn-flowers, above which was fas- 
tened a bow of red ribbon, which 
streamed like a flag from the sum- 
mit of a tower. ‘This display was 
intended to do honor to the visitors 
who merely came for their own 
convenience. For the most part, 
they only entered her house with 
an eye to her balcony: but in order 
to obtain access to it, they were 
obliged to pass through the draw- 
ing-room, where Donna Clelia her- 
self was stationed to arrest the pas- 


sers-by and exact a tribute of polite- 
ness no one could refuse, and which, 
brought to such close terms, every 
Never had she, 
therefore, in a single day reaped a 


one liberally paid. 


like harvest of new and distinguish- 
ed acquaintances; never had she 
received at once so great a number 
of desirable invitations, for could 
they do otherwise than requite hos- 
pitality with hospitality? My aunt 
thus had at the beginning of th 
day one hour of happiness without 
alloy! 

At length 


5 


battle began i: 
To those who have taken 
part in such combats it is useless 


to describe the enthusiasm and mad- 


the 
earnest. 


ness which every one ends by mani- 
festing; to those who have not had 
the experience it is equally useless 
to try togive an idea of it. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that th 
first volley of confetti is by no 
means very amusing to the recipi- 
ent, and he is tempted to withdraw 
ill-humoredly from what seems at 
first mere sport. 
Then he endeavors to defend him- 
self by retaliating. By degrees the 
ardor of combat is awakened; he 
yields to it, he grows furious, and 
for hours sometimes he persists ii 
returning volley for volley, unmind- 
ful of fatigue, and regardless of the 
blows he 


rough, childish 


receives. One thing is 
hurled after another—hard confet- 
“i, fragile eggs, flour, sugar-plums, 
flowers, and immense bouquets. . . . 
If the ammunition fails, he throws 
out of the window whatever comes 


to hand. He would rather throw 


himself out than give up the con- 
test ! 

This sport had been going on for 
an hour, and we were still in full 


glee, when the Venetian gondola 
made its appearance in the street. 
It was welcomed with shouts and 
cries of applause from the crowd. 
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In fact, nothing so splendid of this 
kind had ever been seen before. It 
came slowly along, stopping under 
every balcony. When it arrived 
before ours, it remained a long time, 
and a furious combat took place. 
Notwithstanding the visor that con- 
cealed Lorenzo’s face, I easily re- 
cognized him by his slender, stately 
form. Lando and Mario looked 
very well also, but Lorenzo surpass- 
ed them all by the grace and ease 
with which he wore his costume, as 
well as the skill with which he threw 
his bouquets to the precise spot he 
aimed at. He soon recognized me 
likewise, and threw me a bunch of 


roses ! 


Alas! those withered roses. I pre- 


served them a long time in memory 
of a day that was to end in so 
strange amanner!.. 

After the gondola had gone en- 
tirely out of sight, I concluded to 
leave the balcony, in order to take 
some rest while awaiting the return 
of the brilliant masquerade. ‘This 
would not be till nightfall, when 
the gondola was to be illuminated 
throughout. I had therefore nearly 
an hour before me in which to 
repair my strength. But when I 
entered the drawing-room, I was 
frightened at the sight which met 
my eyes. My poor aunt’s brilliant 
toilet had undergone the most dis- 
astrous consequences possible to 
imagine, and I found her so cov- 
ered with flour and blood that I 
scarcely recognized her! 

In this kind of war, as in all others, 
nothing is more dangerous than to 
attract the attention of the enemy. 
A hat, a ribbon, any dress whatever 
the least remarkable in its color, in- 
stantly becomes the object of uni- 
versalaim. It seems Donna Clelia, 
after welcoming her company in the 
drawing-room, was tempted to go 
and see in her turn what was taking 
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place on the battle-field ; but no soon- 
er had she stepped her foot on the 
balcony, no sooner were her poppies 
visible, and her red ribbons began 
to wave in the air, than from every 
balcony, every window, in the neigh- 
borhood, there fell on her head such 
a hail-storm of missiles of all kinds 
that, in a second, not only had her 
flowers, ribbons, and chignon disap- 
peared under a thick layer of flour, 
but, having neglected to provide her- 
self with a visor, she had been struck 
in the very middle of the face by 
some of the confetti I have spoken 
of, which are merely hard balls of 
plaster in the centre. No one per- 
ceived this in the ardor of the com- 
bat, no one left the mé/ée to go to 
her assistance, and she was still in 
the arm-chair where she had thrown 
herself, stunned by the violence of 
the attack! .. 

I sprang towards her, and hasten- 
ed to bathe her face with cold water. 
[ then saw it was only her nose 
(a somewhat prominent feature in 
her face) that had suffered a slight 
contusion, though sufficient to in- 
undate her laces and yellow dress 
with blood, so that the damage they 
sustained, as well as her head-dress, 
was irreparable! 

But in the midst of all this my 
aunt remained cool and courageous. 
Like a general wounded on the day 
of victory, she smiled at the result 
of her rashness, and, while I was 
ministering to her wants, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Tt is nothing; no matter! Thanks, 
Ginevrina mia! Che bel divertimento! 
I never passed such a day in my 
life! . . . Do you know, the Duch- 
essa di L has invited me to play 
Ja pignata* at her house a week from 
Sunday. And then the gentleman 

* A childish amusement sesorted to the evening 


of the first Sunday in Lent, as akind of supplement 
to the Carnival. 
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with H.R.H., the Count of Syra- 
cuse, has promised to get me 
an invitation to one of the amateur 
comedies. And the gondola—what 
do you say to that? Didn’t your 
husband look handsome enough for 
you? How simpatico that Lor- 
enzo is! Ah! figlia mia, the 
Madonna has done wellfor you! ... 
I hope she will think of us some 
Gapt 3, <” 

My aunt rambled on in this way 
while I was trying to repair her 
disordered attire, after dressing her 
wounds. This took some time; 
but I still hesitated about leaving 
her, though she begged me to re- 
turn to the balcony aad not trouble 
myself any about her. I 
obeyed her at last; but this inter- 
ruption had put an end to my en- 
thusiastic gayety, and, when I re- 
turned to my place, I no longer 
felt any disposition to resume the 
sport I found so amusing only a 
short time before. Besides, it was 
growing dusk and the combat was 
slackening, though the noise and 
confusion in the street increased as 
the time approached for the return 
of the gondola. While I was thus 
standing motionless in the obscu- 
rity of one corner of the balcony 
where we were assembled, I sud- 
denly heard some words from the 
adjoining balcony of the next 
house ‘hat attracted my attention: 

“Valenzano must be fabulously 
rich, but he is going to ruin at fuil 
speed, the dear duke.” 

“In the first place, he is really 
very wealthy,” was the reply; “and 
when he gains his lawsuit in Sicily, 
he will be the richest man in this 
part of Italy. I do not consider 
his entertaining company, however 
distinguished it may be, or giving 
his pretty wife a new set of orna- 
ments now and then, or throwing 
away a few hundred dollars as he 


more 
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has done to-day, as an extrava- 
gance that will ruin a man of his 
means.” 

“No, of course not, if that were 
all.” 

“What else is there? He 
used to play high, but they say he 
never touches a card now.” 

The other speaker burst into a 
loud laugh, and, after a moment’s 
silence, resumed in a lower tone: 

“ He no longer plays in company, 
but I assure you Qui a du dboira 
and Qui a joué jouera. I should 
be satisfied with an income equal 
to what he spends in one evening 
at lansquenet or baccara since he 
stopped playing whist and écar¢é in 
the drawing-rooms to which he ac- 
companies the duchess.” 

Their voices grew still lower, and 
the few words I heard were so in- 
distinct that I only caught the fol- 
lowing: 

“But as there is no doubt as to 
the result of the lawsuit in Sicily, 
there is no danger of a catastro- 
phe.” 

At that moment the uproar in the 
street became deafening. Shouts 
and wild applause announced the 
approach of the gondola, and re- 
doubled in proportion to its near- 
It really presented a fairy- 
like appearance. It was lit up 
with a thousand lamps of all colors, 
and from time to time briHliant 
rockets were sent up, casting a mo- 
mentary gleam over the crowd, and 
then vanishing, leaving everything 
in obscurity except the dazzling gon- 
dola, which proceeded slowly along 
without stopping this time beneath 
the balconies. No confetti or flow- 
ers were thrown; the combat was 
over. 


ness. 


It was now merely a magni- 
ficent picturesque spectacle. 
Lorenzo again, and more distinctly 
than before, for he had taken off 
his visor; but he could not see me 


I saw 
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in the obscurity of our balcony. 
He was standing in a group on the 
deck of the gondola as it went by. 
They were all dressed in Venetian 
costumes, which produced an ex- 
tremely picturesque effect. It was 
like a living representation of one 
of Paul Veronese’s paintings. I 
could not take my eyes off so bril- 
liant and extraordinary a spectacle, 
and the gondola had gone some 
distance when I suddenly saw Lo- 
renzo (it was really he; I should 
have known him, even if his face 
had not at that moment been turn- 
ed towards the bright light) rapid- 
ly ascend the light staging at one 
end of the gondola, holding in his 
hand a small bunch of jasmine tied 
with a white ribbon, which, when 
he arrived at the top, he threw to- 
wards a window in which gleamed 
a little light. . . * It reached its 
destination. The window imme- 
diately closed, the light disappeared, 

d Lorenzo descended and 
lost in the crowd that thronged the 
gondola. All this took place so 
quickly that I could hardly account 
for the attention with which I 
watched this little evolution and 
the degree of vexation it caused me. 
Lorenzo, in the course of the day, 
had thrown more than a hundred 
bouquets of the same kind. Why 


was 
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was I more curious to know the 
destination of this one than I had 
been of the rest? But fatigue and 
the deafening noise rendered me 
incapable of reflecting any length 
of time on what I had just witness- 
ed and what I had heard on the 
balcony. There was almost im- 
mediately a general confusion, for 
the return of the gondola was the 
signal for dispersing. I remained 
till the last to ascertain the condi- 
tion of my aunt after her accident, 
and did not leave her till she had 
promised to go to bed and let the 
baroness, who willingly accepted 
the charge, accompany her daugh- 
ters to the Feséino at midnight. 

Having returned home, | likewise 
returned to my room, where I threw 
myself on a sofa, exhausted with fa- 
tigue. Lorenzo returned at a later 
hour. He came up to my room, 
spoke affectionately, advised me to 
take some repose, and inquired if 
I had absolutely decided not to go 
to San Carlo. I replied that, even 
if I had intended going, I should be 
obliged to give it up now. He did 
not insist, and my eyes were already 
beginning to close when he embraced 
me, as he was going away, and said: 
“Till to-morrow, Ginevra; for the 
Festino will not be over till daylight, 
you know.” 


X XVII. 


I slept as the young do when suf- 
fering from unusual fatigue—that is 
to say, with a sleep so profound that, 
when I awoke, I had no idea of the 
lateness of the hour or where I was, 
and I felt as completely rested as if 
Thad slept the entire night. The 
sound of carriage-wheels on the gra- 
vel of the avenue facing my room 
had roused me from my slumbers, 
and I now heard steps and the sound 
of voices in a subdued tone in the 


chamber adjoining mine. 
soon opened, and Ottavia entered, 
moving cautiously, as if she suppos- 


My door 


ed me asleep. But as soon as I 
spoke, I heard a silvery laugh be- 
hind her, and, to my great surprise, 
Stella made her appearance. She 
had on a black domino with the 
hood thrown back, and in her hand 
she held two masks and another 
domino like her own. 

“You see I was right, Ottavia,” she 
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exclaimed. “I was sure we should 
find her awake, and, what is still bet- 
ter, she is dressed! That is fortu- 
nate! Now, Ginevra, you must ab- 
solutely consent to indulge in the 
pleasure of spending an hour with me 
at San Carlo—only anhour! Here, 
look at the clock; it is half-past 
twelve. I promise to bring you back 
before two to continue the fine nap 
I have disturbed.” 

I rubbed my eyes and looked at 
her, without comprehending a thing 
she proposed. 

“Come, come, Ginevra!’”’ she 
continued, “wake up, I tell you, 
and listen to what I say. In the 
first place, you must know we have 
had no supper or company at our 
house to-night. My uncle had an 
attack of the gout and went to bed 
at nine o’clock, and I played cards 
with my aunt till midnight. But 
just as we were both going to our 
rooms, she all at once remembered— 
perhaps touched by my good-humor 
—how much she used to enjoy going 
to tae Festint, and told me, of her 
own accord, it was not too late to 
go, if I knew of any friend to accom- 
pany me. It occurred to me at once, 
Ginevra, it would be very amusing 
for you to go and quiz @# Signor 
Duca a little. He is absolutely 
sure you are in bed fast asleep. 
You can tell him a thousand things 
nobody knows but yourselves, which 
will set him wild with amazement 
and curiosity. You can acknow- 
ledge everything to-morrow, and he 
will be the first to declare it an ex- 
cellent joke. As for me, I am not 
sorry to have an opportunity of tell- 
ing your august brother a few truths 
in return for certain remarks about 
my exuberant gayety and levity not 
quite to my liking. Come, 
come, Ginevra, we must not lose 
any time. Consent, and I will tell 
you the rest on the way.” 
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It is useless to enumerate the ad- 
ditional arguments she used. ‘The 
result was, she not only triumphed 
over my repugnance, but she suc- 
ceeded in exciting a lively desire to 
meet Lorenzo in disguise. It seem- 
ed to me I could say many things | 
should not dare breathe a word of 
to his face, and I could thus relieve 
my mind of the two or three inci- 
dents that had troubled it within 
twenty-four hours. 

Stella saw I was ready to yield. 

“ Quick! quick ! Ottavia, help me 
to put on her domino, and above 
all, put back her hair so it cannot 
be seen. The least curl peeping 
out of her hood would be sufficient 
to betray her. Now, let us see; as 
we shall have to separate on enter- 
ing the hall, we must wear some- 
thing not too conspicuous which 
will enable us t@ find each other in 
the crowd of black dominos. Let 
me hunt for something.” 

She looked around, and soon dis- 
covered a large basket, in which 
remained a number of small bou- 
quets tied with ribbons of all colors, 
prepared for the contests that morn- 
ing. 

“ The very thing,” said she. And 
while Ottavia was executing her 
orders and concealing my hair, 
Stella selected two small bunches 
of flowers, one tied with red, and 
the other with white, ribbon. 

“ Nothing could be better,” said 
she. “ The flowers are alike; the 
ribbons alone different. Look! see 
where I have put my badge. Here 
is yours. Put it in the same place, 
on the left side near the shoulder.” 

But when I saw that the little 


bouquet she gave me was of jasmine 
tied with a white ribbon, the emotion 


I felt was extreme. I did not mani- 
fest it, however, for I knew if I 
told Stella the reason, she would 
burst into laughter, and ask if I was 
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going to worry myself about all the 
bouquets my husband had thrown 
by the dozen that day upon all the 
balconies on the Toledo, and if I 
intended to bring him to an account 
for them. I therefore made no 
comment on this singular coinci- 
dence ; but while I was fastening 
the bouquet on, as Stella had di- 
suddenly recollected, I 
know not why, it was by giving Lo- 
renzo a sprig of jasmine I pledged 
myself to be his for life! 

Having completed my prepara- 
tions, with the exception of my 
mask, which I carried in my hand 
to put on at the last moment, I 
drew up hood and followed 
Stella, escorted to the foot of the 
staircase by my good old Ottavia, 
who, though accustomed to the 
follies of the Carnival, shook her 
head as she saw me depart, and 
looked at me with a more anxious 
expression than usual. Was 
thinking of the evening when she 
saw me set out for my first ball—of 
fearful memory? Did she recall 
my mother’s anxiety? And did 
she remember to beg her to watch 
over her child and pray for her, 
as she did then? ... 

As we approached San Carlo, I 
was again seized with fear, and re- 
gretted having yielded to Stella’s 
entreaties. 

“What will become of us alone 
in the crowd with no one to protect 
us?” said I. 

“Our masks are a sufficient pro- 
tection, especially to-night. There 
will be so large a number of ladies 
of rank at the Festino that no one 
will venture to say a word to us 
that surpasses the bounds of plea- 
santry. ‘There would be too much 
danger of addressing some one who 
would resent it. As to our masks, 
you need not be anxious. ‘The 


rected, I 


my 


she 


rules of the da/s masgués absolutely 
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forbid any one’s touching them, and 
these rules are respected even by 
those who do not respect any other. 
But, apropos of masks, it is time to 
put yours on.” 

I still hesitated. But at last, as 
I was on the point of descending 
from the carriage, I decided to 
fasten my mask on, and I trem- 
blingly followed Stella, or rather, 
she took my arm and drew 
along. 

My first feeling, on finding my- 
self in such a crowd, was one of 
inexpressible terror. I was seized 
with an invincible embarrassment 
and a sensation of suffocation so 
painful that it was with all the diffi- 
culty in the world I kept myself 
from tearing off the mask that 
seemed to hinder me from breath- 
ing. But Stella laughingly encour- 
aged me in a whisper, and by de- 
grees I became accustomed to the 
deafening sound of the music, the 
exclamations and resonant voices 
on every side, as well as the sight 
of the dominos and masks of all 
colors in circulation around us. 
She led me on some distance, cau- 
tioning me in a low tone to make 
no reply, and making none herself, 
to the observations here and there 
addressed the two “fair masks” 
who were gliding through the 
crowd. At length we came to a 
pillar, against which we leaned, 
and she whispered: 

“Let this place be our rendez- 
vous. You will certainly see Lo- 
renzo pass by in a few moments. 
As for me, I do not see your brother 
anywhere, but yonder is Landolfo. 
I will amuse myself by talking 
nonsense with him. Do not be 
afraid, and, above all, do not lose 
your badge, or I shall be unable to 
find you. I will be careful of mine 
also. If I arrive here first, I will wait 
for you. You must do the same.” 


me 
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She disappeared as she uttered 
these words, and I stoed still for 
some minutes, looking around with 
uneasiness and terror caused by 
the impossibility of persuading my- 
self I was not seen and recognized 
by everybody. But after three or 
four gentlemen of my acquaintance 
passed by with a mere glance of in- 
difference, I began to take courage, 
and finally became sufficiently cool 
to consider what I should do and 
the means of attaining my object. 

I began by looking around on all 
sides, but for some time it was in 
vain. I could not see Lorenzo 
anywhere, and had decided to leave 
my post in order to search for him 
in some other part of the hall, when 
all at once I saw him some distance 
off, coming in my direction. He 
was walking slowly along, looking 
around with a certain attention, as 
if he was also in search of some 
one. We were separated by the 
crowd, and it was not easy to reach 
him. I advanced a few steps, how- 
ever, and at that instant, but only 
for an instant, there was an opening 
in the crowd which enabled him, in 
his turn, to see me. I saw a flash 
of joy on his face. He recognized 
me, it was evident; by what means 
I dic! not ask. I no longer remem- 
bered my intention of mystifying 
him. I sprang towards him, and he 
towards me. I passed my arm 
through his, still too much excited 
by my previous fears and my joy 
at finding him to utter a word. 

A moment passed—a single mo- 
ment, brief and terrible, . . . for he 
spoke—yes, at once, and with vehe- 
mence, with passion! But 
it was not to me! No, it was 
to her he expected to meet. I 
heard his lips murmur the detested 
name that had not met my ear since 
I left Paris! 

I was so astounded that I gave 
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him time to say waat I ought not 
to have heard, what I did not wish 
to hear! ... Then I know 
not what impulse I yielded to, for I 
lost the power of reflection—I ab- 
ruptly withdrew my arm from his, 
and fell back with so quick and 
violent a movement that the crowd 
opened a moment to make way for 
me, and then closed, completely 
separating me from him.... I 
tore off the flowers and ribbon I 
wore, and threw them on the ground. 
I could not now be distinguished 
from the other black dominos 
around me. But I was no longer 
afraid. I cared for nothing now 
but to get away—to fly as fast as 
possible from so horrible a place. 
I hurried along in such a wild, 
rapid way that every one looked at 
me with surprise, and stood aside 
for me to pass. I thus succeeded 
in leaving the hall and reaching the 


passage, where I was obliged to 


stop to take breath. The passers- 
by addressed me, but I heard no- 
thing but the words that still re- 
sounded in my ears. I was con- 
scious of nothing but a fearful an- 
guish and the rapid beating of my 
heart. 
While standing there, all at once 
O merciful heavens! .. . I 
saw a lady pass only a few steps 
off. . She was of my height, and, 
like me, wore a black domino with 
a sprig of jasmine tied with a white 
ribbon, similar to the one I had just 
torn off, and doubtless the same my 
eyes had followed a few hours be- 
fore! Irecognized her at once, and 
imagined I saw through her mask the 
sinister gleam of two large blue 
eyes! She traversed the 
and entered the hall, where she 
disappeared. I trembled fearfully 
from head to foot, my sight grew 
dim, my strength began to fail me. 
I felt as if I should die on the spot 


passage 
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if I did not take off the mask that 
was suffocating me, and yet I was 
still conscious I ought to keep it on 
at all hazards. I threw around a 
glance of despair, hoping to see 
Stella, and forgetting she would 
not be able to recognize me, even 
if she thought of looking for me so 
far from the spot where she left 
me. Whattorture! GreatGod!... 
My strength was gone, my voice 
failed me, I felt my knees give way, 
when, O unlooked-for happiness! 
I saw Mario pass by. The stifled 
cry I uttered died away on my lips 
before it could reach his ear, but 
he saw the effort I made, he felt my 
hand on his arm, and stopped. He 
began to address me in the cus- 
tomary way on such occasions, but 
I made no reply. I had recovered 


strength enough, however, to draw 
him towards the door, and he un- 
resistingly followed my lead; but, as 
we were going out, he stopped me 


with an air of surprise, and said: 

“T am ready to follow you wher- 
ever you wish, fair mask, but do 
you know yourself where you wish 
to go?” 

I was only able to incline my 
head as a sign of affirmation, and 
he suffered me to lead him into the 
street. As soon as we were out 
of doors, I tore off my mask, and 
found strength enough to say : 

“Tt is I, Mario. Help me to get 
away from this detestable place !” 

“ Ginevra!” exclaimed he, draw- 
ing me along several steps to look 
at my face by the light of the torches 
not far off. He seemed frightened 
at my looks. My face was convuls- 
ed and lividly pale. 

“Good heavens, sister!’’ said he 
gravely, “what has happened? 
How is it you are alone in this 
place at such an hour? Where is 
Lorenzo? Shall I go for him?” 

“No, no! Oh! no,” I exclaim- 
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ed with anguish. “ For pity’s sake, 
Mario, be silent. Help me to get 
away, I say. That is all I ask. 
Do this, and ask me no questions.” 

His face darkenéd. He silently 
took hold of my arm, and led me to 
the place where he had left his car- 
riage. I entered it,and was on the 
point of going away without an- 
other word when ! bethought myself 
of Stella. I hesitated, however, to 
expose her to his sarcastic com- 
ments, and perhaps to the suspi- 
cions I saw were already excited in 
my brother’s distrustful mind, and 
said in a supplicating tone : 

“One favor more, Mario, which 
I am sure you will no more refuse 
your sister than any other lady. I 
did not come here alone.” 

At these words his face assumed 
an expression which I answered 
with a smile of disdain. 

“Do you suppose, Mario, jf I 
did not come here with Lorenzo, 
I would accept the escort of any 
other gentleman?” I stopped a 
moment, at once irritated and im- 
patient, but finally continued: 

“The fact is, Mario, if you must 
know it, it was he, it was Lorenzo 
himself, I came to see. I wished 
to play a joke on him and mystify 
him a little, by way of amusing my- 
self.” 

I think my smile must have been 
frightful as I said this, for my bro- 
ther look anxiously at me, though 
he seemed satisfied with my expla- 
nation. 

“But I have been punished,” I 
continued, “terribly punished. .. .1 
failed in my object, . . . and thought 
I should die in the crowd.” 

I could say no more.. ‘The tears 
I could not repress choked me. 
Mario at once softened. 

“T understand, sister—the noise, 
heat, and so forth were overpower- 
ing. Those who go to a dal mas- 
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gué for the first time often experi- 
ence this, but another time it will 
not happen.” 

“ God preserve me from ever go- 
ing to another!” said I in a low 
tone. “But I was about to say, 
Mario, that the person, the lady, 
who came with me is_ probably 
looking for me by this time. 
Search for her. Her domino is 
like mine, and you will know her 
by a sprig of jasmine tied with a 
red ribbon.” 

“T saw such a domino not long 
ago on Lando’s arm.” 

“Tt was she. Find her, and tell 
her not to be anxious; that I was 
ill, and could not wait for her. 
That is all. Thanks, Mario. One 


XXV 


This time the thunderbolt had 
really fallen on my head! Many 
times had I heard it rumbling afar 
off, and once I thought myself fa- 
tally injured; but after a few stormy 
days, calmness was restored, the 
blue sky became visible, and the 
sun once more diffused the light 
and warmth of renewed confidence 
and happiness. The desire of be- 
ing happy seconded my effort to 
become so. And, as I have re- 
marked, the liveliness, buoyancy, 
and love of pleasure natural to the 
young, as well as the beauty of 
Naples and the influence of its 
climate, all tended to surround me 
with an atmosphere at once ener- 
vating and intoxicating. But now, 
in aninstant, without any warning, 
all my hopes were crushed, annihil- 
ated, for ever at an end! 

“Should Lorenzo become treach- 
erous, unfaithful, and untrue to his 
word, could I continue to love 
him? What would become of me 
in such a case?” Such were the 
questions I once asked myself, and 
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word more, however. As I did 
not succeed with regard to Lorenzo, 
I do not wish him to know 
thing about it.” 

He made a sign that he under- 
stood me, and closed the door 
of the carriage, which soon took me 
home. Ottavia, who alone sat up 
for me, was alarmed at seeing m« 
return in such a condition. I re- 
peated the account I had given 
Mario, and had no difficulty in 
convincing her I was ill. Th 
change in my face was sufficient to 
prove it; but what was this pale- 
ness, great God! in comparison 
with the change that had come 
over my life within the hour that 
had scarcely elapsed ? 


any - 


Ill. 


they were the sincere cry of my 
heart. 

Now all this was realized. A 
person more treacherous, more de- 
ceitful, more untrue than he it 
seemed impossible to find. Every- 
thing now became clear. The 
words I heard, so plainly interpret- 
ed by the instinct they awakened 
and that had already warned me so 
strangely, enabled me to compre- 
hend everything. Whether there 
was any good reason or not for his 
frequent absence, it was evident he 
had always met her. It was there- 
fore from these interviews he had 
derived the cheerfulness and good- 
humor that apparently made him 
enjoy so much the comfort and 
splendor he afterwards came to par- 
ticipate in with me. Once—who 
can tell for what reason ?—he had 
delayed going. It was then, pro- 
bably, she came herself to meet him, 
not foreseeing, or he either, it would 
be before my very eyes! 

Even at the present time it 
would perhaps agitate me and dis- 
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turb the tranquillity of my soul, 
should I dwell too long on the 
thoughts which then overwhelmed 
me, and from which I derived the 
conviction that I no longer loved 
Lorenzo. But I suffered from the 
deadly chill his treachery had 
truck to my heart. I would ra- 
ther have experienced the torment 
of jealousy than the chill of indif- 
ference. To suffer from that would 
still have been life. To suffer as I 
did was like being paralyzed, pet- 
rified, dead. 

Women more generous, more 
courageous, and more devoted 
than I, had, I was aware, won back 
such inconstant hearts, and found 
happiness once more in the sweet- 
st of victories; but their example 
occurred to me without producing 

; I was not in a 
condition to be influenced by it. 
My aimless life had resulted in the 


almost complete prostration of my 


strength of volition. In this con- 
dition I could neither suffer with 
courage, nor act with wisdom, nor 
resist temptation with any energy 
of will... . 

O my God! it is with my face 
prostrate in the dust I desire to 
rite the pages that are to follow. 
[t is not without hesitation I con- 
my But the 
membrance of thy mercy prevails 
over everything, and effaces the 
very recollection of the faults and 
follies that serve to make it mani- 
fest! Like our divine poet wan- 
dering in the mazes of that gloomy 
forest which is the image of life, 
I, in my turn, attempt 


tinue account. re- 


“ To diseourse of what there good befell ; 
All else will I relate discovered there.” * 


Mario, Stella, and Ottavia were 
the sole confidants of my secret, 
and they kept it faithfully. Lo- 


*Carey’s Dante. 
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renzo had the less reason for sus- 
pecting I had been to the ball 
when, returning home at six o’clock 
in the morning, he learned I had 
had a violent attack of fever in the 
night, and was not able to rise. 
There was no deception in this. 
It was not a mere pretext for keep- 
ing my chamber, but the too na- 
tural consequence of the terrible 
excitement of the night I had 
passed. 

Lorenzo came several times to 
know how I was, and manifested 
more apparent affection than usual; 
and yet once or twice, though per- 
haps my imagination deceived me, 
I thought I saw something like em- 
barrassment or uneasiness in his 
face. I was, however, too ill all 
the morning to observe him close- 
ly or make any reply to what he 
said. 

Towards evening I felt better, 
and, though still weak, I got up. 
Lorenzo came to see if anything 
serious was likely to result from 
my indisposition, and, being reas- 
sured on this point, he went out as 
usual, leaving me alone with Stella, 
who had spent part of the day at 
my bedside, though I had not been 
able to talk with her any more than 
with him. Her face was as grave 
that day as it was usually smil- 
ing. Stella’s cheerfulness resulted 
from her complete lack of egotism 
She regarded the happiness of 
others as a treasure from which she 
took all she needed for herself; and 
was happy, therefore, through sym- 
pathy. It was, so to speak, a re- 
flected happiness. Admirable dis- 
position! Incapable of exacting 
anything in view of her own lot, of 
of envying that of others, she was a 
delightful friend in times of pros- 
perity, and, at the same time, a de- 
voted adherent in misfortune, and 
the sweet, compassionate confidant 
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of others’ sorrows. My disappear- 
ance the evening before, the condi- 
tion in which she found me in the 
morning, the incoherent words I ut- 
tered, prepared her for something 
serious, and she knew beforehand I, 
of all people in the world, would 
not hesitate to tell her the truth. In 
fact, as soon as we were left alone in 
a srnall sitting-room next my cham- 
ber, I gave her for the first time a 
full account of all that had taken 
place at Paris, as well as the night 
before. She listened without in- 
terrupting me, and, after I ended, 
remained silent for some time. 
“This is indeed a good lesson 
for me,” said she at length. “I 


am cured for life, I hope, of a folly 
like that I committed last night.” 
“What folly do you allude to?” 
“ Why, that of coming here and 
persuading you to go to a place 
where you learned what you might 
for ever have remained ignorant of.” 


“And continue to be taken in, 
deceived, and blinded, to live in an 
atmosphere of deception, hypocrisy, 
and lies, to love what no longer 
merits affection ? No, Stella,no;do 
not regret that, thanks to you, it is 
no longer the case. Were I to suf- 
fer even a thousand times more, 
were I to die of anguish, as I thought 
I should on the spot when I saw 
that woman pass by, I should be 
glad the veil had been torn from my 
eyes. I can no longer be happy, it 
istrue. My happiness is ruined be- 
yond repair, but I love truth better 
than happiness.” 

“And do you think,” said Stella 
after a fresh pause, “that you can 
never forgive Lorenzo?” 

“He must, at least, desire it, as 
you will acknowledge, and this is 
precisely what will never happen.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I know Lorenzo. If I 
utter a reproach, it is he who thinks 
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he has something to forgive. He 
really obeys no law but the impulse 
that happens to predominate. It is 
not in his nature, doubtless, to show 
me openly any ill treatment, but he 
would break my heart without any 
scruple in order to gratify his incli- 
nations. Ihave no doubt he thinks 
he has acted with great delicacy, be- 
cause he has taken pains to conceal 
the base course he has pursued; 
and when he finds out I have dis- 
covered it, it is he who will think 
he has a right to be angry. That 
will be the result. What room is 
there for forgiveness in such a tis- 
sue of falseness?” 

“What canIsay to you? It will 
be no consolation to hear there are 
many women who have husbands 
like him. It is sad to feel there is 
nothing in the world so rare as hap- 
piness. Nevertheless, it is true, and, 
for my part, it has often consoled 
me for having had so little in my 
life. And had I been happy in the 
beginning, who could tell what the 
future had in reserve for me?” 

“And you have never thought of 
marrying again? You can content 
yourself with a life devoid of happi- 
ness, as well as of suffering?” 

She smiled. 

“ My life is not so exempt from 
suffering as you may suppose. Neis 
ther is it devoid of happiness while 
I have my Angiolina. As for mar- 
rying again, I have never happened 
to meet a person who inspired me 
with the least desire of that kind, 
and I imagine I never shall.” 

“It is certain, however, if you 
wish to marry, you would only have 
the trouble of choosing.” 

“Perhaps among men not one 
of whom pleases me. Who knows 
how it would be if I took it into my 
head to fancy some one? But let 
us leave my affairs and return to you. 
Tell me, are you sure Lorenzo has 
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not discovered you were at the 
ball?” 

“Ves, I am certain he has not. 
if he had any suspicion, he would 
not conceal it from me. Besides, 
he found me too ill at his return 
to conceive such an idea, And 
yet re 

“Well, go on.’ 

“Well, I noticed something that 
seemed to indicate he is not so sure 
as he was yesterday of my utter ig- 
norance of all he has thought pro- 
per to hide from me.” 

“T agree with you, Ginevra. 
shall I tell you what I think ?” 

“Tell me.” 

“That he supposes me to be the 
mask he addressed by mistake, and 
does me the honor of supposing I 
have denounced him.” 

“Whatan idea ! . Why should 
he suppose it was you ?” 

“Oh! by that aberration of mind 
common to gentlemen who frequent 
masked balls and persist in thinking 
they are right every time they are 
mistaken.” 

3ut once more: Why should 
he suppose you were at the ball? 
Your secret has been as well kept 
as mine, I imagine.” 

“Not quite. In the first place, I 
spoke to And 


, 


And 


several persons. 


when Mario came to deliver your 
inessage, I could not repress an ex- 
clamation of surprise, which betray- 
ed me, not only to your brother, 
but to Lando, on whose arm I was 


I do not know wheth- 
er it was he or not who spread the 
report, but it has certainly been 
whispered around that I attended 
the Festino. Lorenzo has taken the 
idea I have mentioned into his head, 
and of course supposes what I know 
has been communicated to you, or 
willbe. This is what [ have been 
wishing to say to you.” 

My faithful Ottavia now made her 


then leaning. 
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appearance to warn me it was time 
to retire. Stella left me, and, after 
her departure, I began to reflect on 
her conjecture and consider what 
reply I should make, should Loren- 
zo question me on the subject. I 
was far from suspecting the means 
he would adopt to anticipate the 
scene he foresaw. 

I was alone the following morn- 
ing when I saw him enter, calm, 
smiling, and self-possessed, as if there 
was no actual or possible cloud be- 
tween us. He spoke of my health, 
and, satisfied that I was really bet- 
ter, proceeded to more indifferent 
subjects, and then suddenly, with an 
assurance the recollection of which 
still astonishes me, he said: 

“Apropos, Ginevra, the Mar- 
chesa di Villanera has been in 
Naples several days.” 

I turned pale. 

“Oh! do not be alarmed,” said 
he. “I have not the slightest inten- 
tion of asking you to receive her, I 
remember too well the sentiments 
you expressed on this point at Pa- 
ris. No, I wish instead to let you 
know I am going to escort her to 
Milan myself, and shall remain there 
till after the Carnavalone.” * 

My heart gave a violent bound. 
I could not utter a word, but the 
surprise that rendered me dumb 
enabled me to be calm, and, when I 
finally recovered my voice, I said: 

“You are at liberty to go where 
you please, Lorenzo. It is a liber- 
ty, moreover, you have always had, 
and have already made use of, and 
I cannot conceive why ¢his time (I 
emphasized these words) you feel 
obliged to tell me the precise object 
of your journey.” 

“ Because I wish to be frank with 
you this time, and I should have 
been so before had I not remem- 


* A prolongation of the Carnival peculiar to Milan, 
where it lasts four days longer than elsewhere. 
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bered your reproaches, and wished 
to spare you the occasion of renew- 
ing them. Besides, I no longer 
have it in my power to prevent 
your jealousy, or forbid the con- 
jectures you think proper to indulge 
in,” 

“Lorenzo!” I said almost in a 
scream, and I was on the point of 
giving utterance to all that filled my 
heart to overflowing when, with 
the stern, imperious accent he knew 
how to assume, though without rude- 
ness or the least violence, he stop- 
ped me. 

“Not another word, Ginevra; 
not one, I beg, out of love for your- 
self. Do not destroy your future 
happiness in a moment of anger! 
There are some things I w// not 
listen to, and which, for your own 
interest as well as mine, I forbid 
your saying!” 

I had no chance to reply, for he 
took my hand before I could pre- 
vert it, and said: 

“ Au revoir, Ginevra. I hope, at 
my return, to find you as calm and 
reasonable as I desire.” 

He kissed my hand and left the 
room. 

The state in which he left me 
cannot be described. I need not 
say how incapable I was of reflec- 
tion, of effort, or any struggle what- 
ever against the feelings it was natu- 
ral I should have. I felt outraged 
as it seemed to me no woman had 
ever been. My mind lost its clear- 
ness, my judgment was impaired, 
and for some hours I was wild. 

After Lorenzo’s departure, it 
seemed impossible to remain alone. 
I could not endure inaction and re- 
pose for an instant. I ordered my 
carriage for a drive—not, as usual, 
with Stella and in a direction where 
I should find solitude, but, on the 
contrary, where I was most sure of 
meeting a crowd. I smilingly re- 
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turned the numerous salutations I 
received, and, instead of appearing 
troubled or downcast, I looked 
around with eager interest, as if 
hoping to find some means of es- 
caping from myself and leaving my 
troubles forever behind me. 

I returned home as late as possi- 
ble, and found Stella awaiting me 
She had been disappointed at my 
not calling for her, and had come 
to ascertain the reason. Finding I 
had gone out, she was surprised I 
had forgotten her, but was still more 
so when I told her I should go to 
the ball at the French ambassador’s 
that evening. I seldom went any- 
where alone, and it was only th: 
day before I had told her decided- 
ly I should never attend another 
ball. Her eyes were fastened on 
me with a look of sympathy, as sh 
said : 


“ Poor Ginevra!” 


I begged her in a hasty, irritated 
manner not to waste any pity on 
me, and then added: 

“To-morrow, if you like, we will 
taik about it; but not to-day, I beg 
Let us give our whole thoughts to 


the ball. You will go, I hope.” 

“Yes, if you have really decided 
to go.” 

“That is right. 
this evening, then.” 

Thus dismissed, she left me, and 
I summoned my waiting-maid to do 
what I had never required before 
I ordered everything I was to wear 
to be spread out before me. I ex- 
amined my diamonds and pearls, 
and gave the most minute direc- 
tions about the way I intended to 
wear them. I then began my toi- 
let, though long before the time, 
and was as long about it as possi- 
bie. So many women, thought I, 
seem to take infinite pleasure in 
creating a sensation when they 
enter a ball-room, receiving compli- 


Good-by till 


\ 
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ments and homage on all sides, 
why should I not try this means of 
diversion as well as other people ? 
I am beautiful, there is no doubt; 
very beautiful, they say. Why 
should I not endeavor to excite 
admiration ? Why not become vain 
and coquettish in my turn? 

In a word, the hour had arrived 
spoken of in the first part of this 
story, as the reader will recollect— 
the hour when, for the first and only 
time after my mother’s death and 
the tragical end of Flavio Aldini, 
the lively vanity of girlhood, roused 
by irritation, jealousy, and grief, 
broke through the restraint which an 
ineffaceable remembrance and the 
grace of God had imposed upon it, 
and for once I saw what I should 
doubtless have been without the 
divine, mysterious influence that 
warred within me against myself. 
I had corresponded to this grace, it 
is true, by my sincere, determined 
will, but my volition had now be- 
come feeble and uncertain, and I 
set out for the ball after thus 
carefully preparing in advance the 
draught of vanity I wished to be- 
come intoxicated with. 

I had the satisfaction I desired 
in all its plenitude. I was hand- 
some, stylish, and elegantly dressed ; 
and yet all this is not the chief 
cause of a lady’s success in society. 
Let those who think so be persuad- 
ed of their error. People accord 
to these gifts a certain respectful 
admiration, but such a success as 
I obtained that evening—brilliant, 
demonstrative, and universal—does 
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not depend on the beauty a person 
is endowed with, but on the wish 
to please she manifests, and this is 
why the victory is sometimes so 
strangely awarded! I was 
changed in no respect, except in 
the disposition with which I attend- 
ed the ball, and yet I did not seem 
to be the same person. I was sur- 
rounded as I had never been be- 
fore. I excited a kind of enthusi- 
asm. I received compliments that 
evening I had never listened to be- 
fore. And when, contrary to my 
usual custom, I announced my in- 
tention to dance, everybody con- 
tended for my hand. But, as the 
evening advanced, I grew weary 
of it all, and began to feel my fac- 
titious, feverish gayety subside. 
When i rose to waltz for the last 
time, it was with an effort, and, after 
my partner led me back to my 
seat, my smile vanished, and a 
cold sense of my _ wretchedness 
came over me with unpitying grasp. 
“ All is useless,” a secret, sor- 
rowful voice seemed to say; “ you 
must awaken to the reality of your 
sufferings. ...” 

At that moment I heard beside 
me a familiar, half-forgotten voice 
—calm, sonorous, and sweet, but 
now somewhat sarcastic : 

“T cannot aspire to the honor of 
dancing withthe Duchessa di Valen- 
zano, but I hope she will not refuse 
to recognize me.” 

I eagerly turned around, and 
there beside me I saw the person 
who uttered these words was Gil- 
bert de Kergy. 


XXIX. 


During the week following the 
bail a most unexpected change 
took place in my feelings—a change 
that at once afforded me so much 
comfort that I did not hesitate to 


think and say that heaven had, in 
the hour of my greatest need, sent 
me a friend. 

It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, the hour when Gilbert de 
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Kergy so suddenly made his ap- 
pearance was not exactly that in 
which I should have expected an 
extraordinary intervention of divine 
Providence in my behalf. I ought 
even to say that the first feeling I 
experienced at seeing him again 
was one of extreme confusion at 
exhibiting myself under so different 
an aspect from that he had seen me 
in before, and, in fact, so different 
from that which was usually mine. 
This confusion, added to my fa- 
tigue and the painful reaction and 
disgust which inevitably follow such 
intoxication as I had voluntarily 
indulged in, sent me home in a 
totally different frame of mind from 
that I was in when I left. Two 
hours before, I beheld myself in the 
mirror with great complacency ; but 
when I now saw myself in this 
same glass resplendent with jewels 
and flowers, I turned away with 
displeasure, and do not think I 
should have felt the least regret 
had I at that moment been told I 
wore this brilliant array for the last 
time. 

I hastily took off my diamonds 
and pearls, andchanged my dress; 
and when at length I found myself 
alone, face to face with the thoughts 
I had vainly tried to escape from, 
for the first time since my interview 
with Lorenzo a flood of tears came 
to my relief. The nature of the 
distraction I had sought now ap- 
peared in all its vanity, and the 
shame I felt was increased by the 
remembrance of Gilbert’s smile and 
the sarcastic accent of his words. 
It was not in this way he had ad- 
dressed me at Paris. This was not 
the grave, respectful manner, so dif- 
ferent from that of any other person, 
which had so touched and flattered 
me then. The contrast made me 
blush, and I longed to meet him 
again, that I might efface as com- 
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pletely as possible the impression 
now left on his mind. 

I longed also to inquire about 
his mother and Diana. In short, a 
thousand recollections, as foreign 
as possible to everything that sur- 
rounded me now, came to my mind 
and diverted it more effectually 
than any amusement could have 
done from the cause of my present 
troubles. I slept more calmly 
than I should have supposed after 
so exciting a day, and the following 
morning when I awoke, though my 
first thoughts were of all I had suf- 
fered the day before, I could not 
forget the pleasant event that had 
also occurred to lighten my bur- 
den. 

Gilbert had asked at what o’clock 
he could see me, and, at the ap- 
pointed hour, I was ready to receive 
him. I anticipated his arrival with 
pleasure, and felt no embarrass- 
ment, except that which resulted 
from the recollection of the previous 
evening. He came punctually, and, 
after an observant look and a few 
minutes’ conversation, he became 
the same he once was; which recon- 
ciled me a little to myself. We 
talked about Paris, the H6étel de 
Kergy, and a thousand other things, 
and his conversation, as formerly, 
absorbed my attention, diverted 
my mind from my troubles, and 
awoke an interest in a multitude of 
things unconnected with him or 
myself. 

As he was on the point of leaving, 
he smiled, as he said with something 
of the sarcastic tone of the evening 
before : 

“I suppose, madame, I cannot 
flatter myself with the hope of find- 
ing you at home, at least as long as 
the Carnival lasts.” 

“ Allow me to undeceive you,” 
I hastened to reply with a blush. 
“Whatever you may have thought 
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last evening, I am not fond of danc- 
ing. I very seldom go to a ball of 
my own accord, and am sure I shall 
not attend another this year. This 
soirée was every way an exceptional 
one, as far as I was concerned.” 

“Really! I hope you will not 
think me too bold if I acknowledge 
that what you say affords me plea- 
sure.” 

He said this in so frank and 
natural a way that I was restored 
to my ease, and laughingly replied : 

“You prefer my former manner? 
Well, Monsieur de Kergy, I acknow- 
ledge you are right, and let me 
assure you it was my true one.” 

As he was going away, I express- 
ed the hope of seeing him again, 
and from that time not a day pass- 
ed in which I did not meet him. 


When I had no engagement else- 
where, I usually spent my evenings 
at home, where I invariably receiv- 


ed a certain number of friends who 
were in the habit of meeting in my 
drawing-room. These soirées were 
not interrupted when Lorenzo was 
absent from home, but the number 
of those who composed the little 
circle was more restricted. Stella, 
of course, never failed to come, 
and the other Aaditués consisted of 
friends and some of the foreigners 
who lived in Naples, or were there 
temporarily, and preferred a quiet 
circle to gayer society. 

On the first story, to the right 
and left, were two long, lateral ter- 
races, united by a third which ex- 
tended all along the front of the 
house. These terraces surmount- 
ed a Greek portico, whose colon- 
nades surrounded a small square 
court, like those of Pompeii, into 
which looked all the windows of 
the ground floor. All that part of 
the house, with the exception of 
Lorenzo’s studio, was reserved for 
large parties, while the first story 
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was used for ordinary reunions. 
We therefore generally assembled 
in an upper drawing-room, which 
opened on one of the lateral ter- 
races; and from the day I allude 
to Gilbert regularly formed a part 
of the little coterie which met 
there every evening. His influ- 
ence was speedily felt, and the 
atmosphere once more changed 
around me as at Paris, and this 
change seemed even more benefi- 
cial than before. Every one felt 
Gilbert’s influence more or less. 
He possessed the enviable faculty 
of elevating the minds of others 
above their usual level, and of 
communicating to them the interest 
he felt in whatever he was convers- 
ing about. Not that he tried to intro- 
duce subjects he had made a special 
study of, or to advance theories or 
opinions that first excited wonder 
and afterwards wearied the minds 
of those on whoin he wished to im- 
pose them. On the contrary, he 
seemed to take an interest in every- 
thing except what was low, repul- 
sive, and absolutely trivial. But 
subjects of this kind were rather 
not thought of than avoided in- 
tentionally in these conversations, 
which were lively, natural, unre- 
strained, and agreeable, and at the 
same time different from those I 
took a part in anywhere else. 

It soon became evident that this 
addition to our daily reunions 
added singularly to their charm. 
Never had the annual influx of for- 
eigners been so favorable to us. 
Stella, I observed, sometimes looked 
pensive while listening to him, and 
one day she remarked to me she 
had never seen any one like M. de 
Kergy. As for me, I felt the bene- 
ficial influence of his society, and 
welcomed it without analyzing the 
enjoyment that had come so oppor- 
tunely to divert me from my pre- 
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sent trials and renew the influences 
of the past, which seemed the best 
in my life. 

The lively indignation that filled 
my heart every time I thought of 
Iorenzo’s absence and its cause 
continued to be felt. I bitterly com- 
pared the world of perfidy and de- 
ceit he had forced me to know, with 
that to which Gilbert belonged. I 
thought of the hopes I once had, 
and how irreparably they had been 
deceived, and these reflections were 
my only danger at the time I am 
speaking of. 

The Carnival was now over, but 
it excited no surprise that Lorenzo 
wished to prolong it by remaining 
at Milan during the Carnavalone. 
No one even seemed to think it 
extraordinary he had gone there 
with a beautiful woman who 
returning without any escort. 


was 


Na- 


ples, as I have said, was not a 
place where evil reports were readi- 


ly credited. People were not 
much in the habit of discussing the 
deeds and actions of others. Ra- 
ther than give themselves up to 
conjectures common elsewhere, 
they would make a sign, by putting 
the hand to the chin, to signify a 
thing was nothing to them or con- 
cerned them but little. Sut this 
charitable indifference did not ex- 
actly spring from love of their 
neighbor, and sometimes went so 
far, it must be confessed, as to be 
scandalized at nothing. 

I soon perceived, therefore, that 
though the true cause of Lorenzo’s 
absence was known to almost 
everybody, and though his course 
inspired a universal sympathy and 
compassion for me which wounded 
my pride, it by no means excited 
against him the indignation that at 
least would have somewhat avenged 
me. 

Mario alone appeared grave and 
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anxious, but Lando, who was not 
slow in discovering the real state 
of the case, confined himself to 
some characteristic remarks which 
would have appeared insulting had 
I not learned never to take any- 
thing he said seriously, or attach 
any importance to it. One eve- 
ing, however, finding himself by 
chance near me in the drawing- 
room, he said in his incorrigible 
way: 

“If I were in your place, | 
would punish that dear Lorenzo in 
the way he deserves. Unfortu- 
nately, you are not the woman for 
that, I know. And, after all, you 
need not take the trouble, for I can 
assure you the fair Milanese her- 
self will be sure to avenge you.” 

I did not utter a word in reply 
to this language, which wounded 
all the pride and self-respect in my 
nature, and, at the same time, ex- 
cited a torrent of bitterness and 
contempt for Lorenzo. I thought 
at that moment of the fearful vow 
Livia once spoke of, and asked my- 
self if he, this perjured partner of 
my life, did not make this vow as 
well as I. By what law, then, was 
I bound to it, when he had chosen 
to be free ? 

I abruptly turned away from 
Lando as he said this, and left the 
drawing-room, where we happened 
to be alone. 

The fineness of the weather and 
some indications of activity in Mt 
Vesuvius had drawn all the com- 
pany that evening out on the ter- 
race. 4 went out as if intending to 
join them, but I did nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, I sought a 
place apart, where I could enjoy in 
peace the serene brilliancy of the 
heavens, and took a seat overlook- 
ing the garden and commanding a 
view of the Villa Reale, the bay, 
and the long line of mountains be- 
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yond. It was one of those incom- 
parable evenings in spring-time when 
all you see or hear, and the very 
air you breathe, at once softens, en- 
chants, and predisposes the heart 
to melancholy. I had thrown over 
white dress a large veil of 
black lace, which I drew up over 
my head; and, thus protected from 
the scarcely perceptible dampness 
of the night, I gave myself up with- 
out restriction to my feelings of 
admiration, as well as the sadness, 
indignation, and bitterness that fill- 
ed my heart. Afar off on the som- 
bre azure of the cloudless heavens 
streamed a reddish flame whose 
brilliancy formed a strong contrast 
with the trembling, silvery light the 
growing moon cast over the waters 
of the sea. It was one of those 
awakenings of Vesuvius, the fear- 
ful but magnificent spectacle of 
which is always regarded at Naples 


my 


with a pleasure that greatly sur- 
passes the anxiety it would be na- 
tural to feel at the probable conse- 
quences of a new eruption. 

All my guests were at that mo- 


ment at the end of the terrace, 
where they couid have a full view 
of the flaming crater. But I was 
by no means disposed to follow 
their example. I remained in the 
seat I had taken, my face uplifted 
and my eyes gazing into the blue, 
mysterious depths, which seemed 
to direct my thoughts to something 
far beyond the visible, starry hea- 
vens. I know not how long I had 
been in this attitude when I per- 
ceived Gilbert, who had been on 
the other side of the terrace, now 
standing before me. 

“May I have a seat here, mad- 
ame,” said he, “or do you prefer 
continuing your reverie alone ?” 

“Oh! no; remain. It is better 
for me to talk than to dream.” 

“And yet, to judge from your 
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looks while thus absorbed, your 
dreams must have been delightful 
I longed to participate in them.” 

“I know not whether they were 
delightful or otherwise, but they 
were commonplace and true. Alas! 
I was thinking that the heavens are 
as beautiful as the earth is sad.” 

“Sad? ... Yes, without doubt, 
but likewise very beautiful at times, 
something like-the sky above our 
heads, so glorious to-night, but 
which does not always look as it 
does now.” 

“ But the clouds pass away, and 
the sky again appears in its un- 
changeable beauty; whereas .. .” 

“ Whereas, a single day is some- 
times sufficient to render our lives 
totally different from what they 
were before. Yes, you are right,” 
said he. 

He was silent for an instant, and 
then resumed with a smile: 

“But these gloomy thoughts do 
not always prevail. It was very 
far from the case the evening I first 
saw you in Naples.” 

“Oh! never speak again of that 
evening, Monsieur de Kergy, I 
conjure you,” I exclaimed with 
a warmth I could not repress. 
“ Have I not already told you that 
I was wretched, infatuated, desper- 
ate ? a 

I stopped short, confused at what 
had escaped me. I saw his ex- 
pression of surprise, and noticed 
again the look of sympathy and 
emotion he had shown at Paris, as 
I wept while listening to Diana's 
music—a look that silently asked me 
the cause of my tears. Alas! the 
day I last visited the Hétel de 
Kergy was that on which the sad- 
ness that now wholly surrounded 
me first cast its shadow over my 
path, But I did not wish to betray 
what I felt now, any more than I 
did then, and I instantly regretted 
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the words I had just uttered. I 
think Gilbert perceived it. 

“T assure you,” said he after a 
moment, as if I had never spoken, 
“notwithstanding the brilliancy of 
your attire, you were far less im- 
posing in my eyes than you are at 
this moment; and yet Iam going to 
show a boldness I certainly should 
not have thought of manifesting 
that evening, to which I shall never 
allude again.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You seemed that night to be- 
long to a world whose manners and 
language I was ignorant of, and 
where I felt more out of place and 
uninitiated than a savage. I could 
not have said such a word then. 
I hardly dared look at you afar off; 
whereas—but you will think 
presumptuous.” 

“ No, say what you were going to.”’ 

“Well, then, you seem now, on 


me 


the contrary, as you did at Paris, a 
mem)er of the world I live in—an 
inhabitant, a queen if you like, or a 
sister, perhaps, whose language I 


speak, as you can mine. 
why 

He hesitated an instant, and then 
continued with an accent of truth 
and simplicity that prevented his 
manner from appearing singular: 
“That is why I venture—and it is 
showing myself very bold—yes, ven- 
ture, madame, to consider myself 
worthy of being your friend, and, 
should you deign to accord me this 


That is 
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title, I think I can safely promise 
never to show myself unworthy of 
7 

What reply I made I hardly know, 
but what I am only too sure of is 
that these words were welcome toa 
heart at once crushed and embit- 
tered as mine then was. The void 
occasioned by Lorenzo’s treachery 
caused asuffering like that of intense 
hunger. My dignity, even more 
than my conscience, forbade my 
alleviating this hunger by giving 
vent to my grievances; nor was | 
tempted to do so. But was there 
any reason why I should refuse my- 
self the solace of such a friendship 
as Gilbert now offered me? Had 
I any other duty now, with regard 
to Lorenzo, than to show a respect 
he had not manifested to the tie 
that united us? Could not Gilbert, 
as he had just offered, be truly my 
brother in heart and soul? Was 
he not different, as Stella acknow- 
ledged, from any one I had ever 
met? And was I not myself in 
a position without parallel ? 

I pass over the remainder of my 
reflections in silence, merely re- 
marking here that if all the women 
who believe themselves to be in an 
exceptional position could be count- 
ed, they would be astonished, I im- 
agine, to find their number so great, 
and would perhaps have to renounce 
some of the privileges they lay claim 
to by virtue of the singularity of 
their destiny. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHURCH CHANT VERSUS CHURCH MUSIC. 


CONCLUDED, 


“An! but it issad to think,” ob- 
jects a friend at our elbow, “ that 
your rigid principles deprive the 
church of the use of the des¢ music. 
7 think she ought to have the very 
best of all that this 
offer.”’ 

We have already given our friend 
his answer, from one point of view, 
in a former article. We will en- 
deavor to give a fair interpretation 
of the answer which the 
herself would make : 

“Tt is not the best music, as such, 
that I want for my divine offices, 
any more than I wish my priests 
to decorate the walls of my church- 


world can 


church 


es with the chefs-d’euvre of painting 
and sculpture simply because they 
are masterpieces of art, 


I certain- 


best that is suitable in art, whether 
of melody, painting, or sculpture, 
and even of scientific discovery or 
invention; but my canons of suita- 
bility would be a besom of destruc- 
tion to gas-lighted altar-candles 
and sanctuary lamps, fixed or port- 
able opera-glasses for the use of dis- 
tantly-placed worshippers, the man- 
ufactured mimic rain, hail, and thun- 
der storms at the beck of organ 
pedals, the statues of the Apollo 
Belvidere or the Greek Slave, valu- 
able paintings of first-class yachts, 
fast horses, or prize cattle, even if 
they came from the pencil of a 
Landseer or a Rosa Bonheur; and 
if I cared for melody of any style 
for its own sake, my child, I would 
strongly advise my American clergy 
to engage the services of Theodore 


Thomas or Patrick J. Gilmore, 
whose orchestral performances are 
truly delicious, and the best for their 
purpose that can be procured in 
my beloved dominions of the west- 
ern hemisphere. But the purpose 
of these delightful concerts is nota 
part of my programme. ‘The disci- 
ples of the Grand Lama, I am told, 
turn off their rosaries and other 
prayers by means of a crank, as 
music is often made by mechanical 
organs; but my prayers and melo- 
dies are not made in this fashion. 
Have your Jes¢ music, as you define 
it, sung and performed where it 
suits the best; go and hear it, and 
God bless you; but please do not 
let me hear of your inventing and 
using a small patent steam-whistle 
to replace the acolyte’s altar- bell, 
nor a large one either in lieu of the 
church-bell, for that would smack a 
little too much of the cotton-mill 
or the iron-foundry ; and I do not 
think I wou/d tolerate that.” 

We must confess to kaving our 
patience severely tried when the 
question of “suitability” comes 
under discussion, and we burn to 
cry out, Where is the honest musi- 
cian who is not so engrossed with, 
and mastered by, his art as to be- 
come, like it, deprived of ideas, or 
at least of the power of expressing 
them in one single logical affirma- 
tion, and who has a principle which 
he will fairly state and reason from 
instead of taking us into the path- 
less dreamland of sentiment, or en- 
ticing us for ever off the track on to 
side switches of individual tastes 
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and special pleas that lead no- 
where? Discussing the relative 
suitability of music and plain chant 
for the use of the Liturgy of the 
church is, in our experience, only 
equalled by the purgatory of suffer- 
ing one’s reason endures when talk- 
ing “controversy ” with a Protest- 

Has art no first principles? 


” 


ant. 
Is there no relation between art and 
the nature and purpose of the ob- 
ject to be expressed or illustrated 
by it? Do you dare define “ suita- 
bility” to be the harmony of the 
subject with your present mood, 
with the fashion of the hour, or 
with the demands of ignorance and 
prejudice, or presume to close all 
discussion with your ‘ Sic volo, 
sic jubeo ; stet pro ratione voluntas ”} 

But this is a digression. Let us 
return to our argument. 

Thirdly. If we were to say that, 
contrasted one with the other, the 
expression of plain chant is unim- 
passioned, and that of modern mu- 
sic is impassioned—in other words, 
that the former has not much, if 
any, capacity for expressing human 
passions, and that the latter has not 
only a great capacity for expressing 
them, but also for exciting them, we 
think we are affirming what every 
one who knows anything of the 
philosophy of music, as well as 
every one who has been subjected 
to the influence of both, will readi- 
ly acknowledge to be true. There 
is martial music for soldiers, to 
excite them to combat, or cheer 
them in victory, or stir their enthu- 
siasm on the triumphant return 
from battle. There is music for the 
dancers, and distinct kinds of dance 
music which invite and sustain those 
who may wish to waltz or polka, 
thread the figures of the quadrille, 
or indulge in the lascivious mazes 
of other such-like enjoyments not 
worthy of our mention or considera- 
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tion outside of our duty as confessor 
or preacher. There is funny music 
to make us laugh, and there are fu- 
nereal dirges to keep us in fit mood 
as we march after acoffin. There is 
music which we know will rouse the 
wrath of our enemy, and there is 
amorous music which awakes the 
passion of love, pure and impure. 

We have already signalized the 
cause which gave to music its sen- 
suous character. Lest it may be 
supposed that we are endeavoring 
to create a theory without sufficient 
warrant, we quote from one who 
holds an undisputed post of honor 
in the musical world : 

“Very well! that which musical 
doctrine had condemned, that which 
ages had proscribed, a man one 
day dared to do. Guided by his 
instinct, he had more confidence in 
what it counselled him than in 
what the rules commanded, and in 
spite of the cries of horror which 
arose from a whole nation of 
musicians, he had the courage to 
bring into relation the fourth note 
of the gamut, the fifth, and the 
seventh (the tritone). By this one 
act he created the natural disso- 
nances of harmony, a new tonality, 
the kind of music called chromatic, 
and, as a consequence, modulation. 
What a world of things produced 
by one single harmonic aggregation ! 
The author of this wonderful dis- 
covery is Monteverde.* He gives 
himself the credit, in the preface of 
one of his works, for the invention 
of the modulated, animated, and ex 
pressive style of melody. In fact, 
the impassioned accent (/ accent 
passionné) does not exist, and can- 
not exist, except in the leading note 
(la note sensible), and this cannot 
itself be produced, except by its 

* Claudio Monteverde, an Italian musician, born 


at Cremona in 1565 ; died at Venice in 1649. The 
age of modern music can easily he computed. 
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relation with the fourth and fifth 
degrees of the gamut—=in other 
words that any note placed in the 
harmonic relation of augmented 
fourth with another note produces 
the sensation of anew tone, without 
the necessity of hearing the tonic or 
making a cadence, and that by this 
faculty of the augmented fourth to 
create immediately a leading note, 
modulation—that is to say, the 
necessary succession of different 
tones—is rendered easy. Admira- 
ble coincidence of two fruitful 
ideas! The musical drama is born; 
but the drama lives on emotions, 
and the tonality of plain chant, 
grave, severe, and calm, could not 
furnish it with impassioned accents; 
for the harmony of its tonality does 
not contain the elements of transi- 
tion. Hence genius found inspira- 
tion in the demand, and all that 
could give life to the music of the 
drama was brought into existence 
at one blow.” * 

We cannot refrain from adding 
the reflections of another eminent 
musician—M. Jos. d’Ortigue : 

“Ts it not evident that a new 
order of ideas, a new social element, 
and a novel spirit, were introduced 
in music by the fact alone of the 
creation of a tonality, and that dis- 
sonance, modulation, transition, the 
leading or sensible note, the impas- 
stoned accent (mark the words), were 
but the material clothing, the means, 
the outward expression, thanks to 
which this new principle—namely, 
the mot humain—which had already, 
so to speak, broken through the 
upper strata of thought, made for 
itself a vent by means of the art of 
music? For just as the ancient 
tonality, by the fact of its constitu- 
tion, inspired the sentiment of re- 
pose—that is to say, gave birth to 


* Résumé Philosophique de ? Hist. de la Mu- 
sigue. Par M, Fétis, 
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the ideas of permanence, of immuta- 
bility, of the infinite, which com- 
port with the expression of divine 
things—so also disturbance, agita- 
tion, the febrile and tumultuous ex- 
pression of the passions, whieh are 
the essential characteristics of all 
earthly things, are inherent in the 
modern tonality precisely in virtue 
of its constitution, which depends 
upon dissonance and transition.” * 
Those wise old Spartans who 
made it a capital crime to add a 
new cord to the lyre, lest the people 
should be rendered effeminate, would 
certainly despair of finding a man 
living in our XIXth century who 
was fit to be called a man, if they 
were told that the chord of the 
minor seventh was in such common 
use that hardly one melody can be 
found where its effeminate disso- 
nance is not made to appear and to 
be felt.t We pray to be ainderstood 
when we call the tonality of * im- 
passioned accent” effeminate. A 
few words from M. Victor de Lap- 
rade willconvey our meaning: “I 
dare to class music, and even women 
themselves, in the order of feminin- 
ity—that is to say, in that class in 
which sentiment rules ideas, in 


which the heart is more manifestly 


active than reason. It is bold, I 
acknowledge. We are no longer 
living in the age of the Book of 
Wisdom, of the sacred lawgivers, of 
the prophets, of the philosophers, 
nor simply of Moliére; we are of 
the age of Saint-Simon, of Fourier, 
of Auguste Comte, and we have 
changed all that. Wehave put the 
heart on the right side. I am 
obstinate enough to feel it beating 
on the left.” 


* Dictionnaire de Plain Chant, art. Tonalité, 

+ We were surprised to find that we had written 
‘\ diminished” seventh for the chord Sol, Sz, 
Re, Fa, in our last article. The accompanying ex- 
ample, however, showed our meaning, and, for musi 
cians, corrected the error. 
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In his famous Instructions (we 
beg our readers to recall our pro- 
posed amendment of their title) the 
cardinal vicar feels the necessity 
of protesting against this emotional 
tendency of music. “ We forbid,” 
he says, “too lively or exciting 
movements,” and dreads lest some 
composers may be led to express 
“the unbridled liveliness of the 
dance.” He would not “ deprive 
the music of that grace and coloring 
which art and good taste suggest,” 
but thinks it necessary to add that 
“an effeminate softness is to be 
avoided.” 

Without question, the best music, 
allied to words, as music, is in the 
compositions for the opera. ‘Those 
eminent composers who have writ- 
ten for the opera and for the 
church have indisputably produced 
works of a higher order of musical 
merit for the former than they have 
for the latter.* And is not oper- 


atic music the most intensely im- 
passioned of all melody, and is it 
not, alas! becoming a vehicle for 
the expression of the most debased 
and lascivious passions of the hu- 


man heart? Give to modern mu- 
sic language and a stage, free it 
from all the restraints of Catholic 
morality, and who does not see, 
after the experience of an operatic 
season in one of our great cities, 
that it would soon become the most 
powerful and dangerous of all the 
forces which are now threatening to 
enervate and demoralize our mod- 
ern society? We must not be sur- 
prised, therefore, nor should we 
much regret, that “ modern compo- 
sers have failed in their works to 
meet the requirements of Catholic 
devotion.” 


* We would also like to know why “church mu- 
sic’’ introduced by composers into their operas is so 
unlike the music they have composed for the 
church. 
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Let us see what spirit marks the 
ceremonies of the church when 
consideted as opportunities for ex- 
hibiting, or as exciting causes of 
awakening, the passions. It is not 
possible to find one such occasion. 
All gesture which might suggest 
aught but the most perfect calm 
and repose of the soul in the actors 
is absolutely out of place. It is 
very difficult in sudden, unlooked- 
for instances of disturbance for the 
priest not to show in his counte- 
nance or by his manner symptoms 
of alarm, disgust, or annoyance; 
but he ought not to do so, and 
would not fail to scandalize the 
people, unless such disturbance 
happened to be extraordinary. To 
betray by look, gesture, or intona- 
tion of voice the slightest emotion 
of sensual passion, however inno- 
cent in itself, would disgust and 
horrify all observers. Neither do 
the rubrics permit him or his as- 
sistants to excite any passion in 
the hearts of others; for the cere- 
monial directs their most simple 
movements, the position of the 
body, the éenue of the eyes, the 
hands, and the feet. ‘That “ eccle- 
siastical modesty ” which forms so 
constant a theme of instruction to 
candidates for the sacred ministry 
here finds its perfect realization, 
and is exacted in the highest de- 
gree. 

The sacred offices are essentially 
unlike opera, and the church has 
the good sense to dread the intro- 
duction of anything in connection 
with her divine ceremonies that 
might be suggestive of it. We now 
understand why the cardinal vicar 
throughout the Instructions vehe- 
mently proscribes, and over and 
over again warns composers not to 
write, operatic or theatrical music, 
or anything like it, either in its 
melodies or its character, nor bor- 
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row from it, nor imitate it in the 
use of ariettas, duets, trios, recita- 
tive, finales, or cabaletta, Truly, 
“the best music” is pretty well 
ruled out by his eminence. By his 
cautious discrimination, and pru- 
dent lopping off, and general ton- 
ing down he has pretty closely 
clipped the wings of the steed of 
Helicon, and, after all, it must be 
acknowledged, has made of him 
rather a sorry and unreliable nag, 
not worth half the old horse who 
ul his lifetime has never given out, 
or baulked, or behaved in any un- 
seemly manner. 

We trust that a distinct disavowal 
of any intent on our part to treat 
with flippancy and disrespect the 
oft-quoted Instructions of his emi- 
nence is not needed, for nothing 
could be further from our thought ; 
but that our readers will perceive 
that the point of our lance is di- 
rected against the endeavor to im- 
pose a restrictive and prohibitory 
circular-letter of the cardinat vicar 
as a brief in favor of modern music 
with apostolic sanction. We com- 
plain, also, that the words of Bene- 
dict XIV. have been quoted by 
the same writers in such a way as 
to leave the impression cn the mind 
of the general reader that the 
learned pope treated modern music 
is un fait accompli, and rather pre- 
ferred it if Composed according to 
certain demands which he makes 
of musicians. Wherefore we quote 
again his words, by which we get at 
his real sentiments: “ The Grego- 
rian chant is that song which excites 
the minds of the faithful to piety and 
devotion ; it is that music, therefore, 
which, if sung in our churches with 
care and decorum, is most willingly 
heard by devout persons, ahd is 
justly preferred to that which is 
called figured or harmonized mu- 
sic. The titillation of figured mu- 
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sic is held very cheaply by men of 
religious mind in comparison with 
the sweetness of the church chant, 
and hence it is that the people 
flock to the churches of the monks, 
who, éaking piety for their guide in 
singing the praises of God, after 
the counsel of the prince of psalm- 
ists, skilfully sing to their Lord as 
Lord, and serve God as God with 
the utmost reverence.” 
The learned Suarez 
been cited in favor of modern 
church music—rather a_ strange 
fact, as the great theologian was 
dead and buried before the system 
of modern music invented ! 
S. Alphonsus—no mean theologian, 
nor a rigorist either—says: “The 
devil usually gets more by it than 


5 


has also 


was 


God does.” 

This attempt to argue a posi- 
tive approval from prohibitory en- 
actments reminds us of “a little 
story.” 

“T had the honor this morning,” 
boasted a vain soldier, “of holding 
a conversation with his majesty 
the king.” 

“ You converse with his majesty ?” 
exclaimed his companion. “And 
what did you say to him ?” 

“Oh! Z said nothing. 
jesty alone conversed.” 

“ And pray, what did fe say to 
you 2?” 

“ He said: ‘ Fellow, stand out of 
the way!’” 

Who has ever thought of denying 
that the old plain chant suits exact- 
ly the ceremonies of the church? 
There were never any “ Instruc- 
tions” promulgated, that we know 
of, to curb its worldly, operatic, sen- 
sual, or effeminate tendencies, sim- 
ply because by its essential melo- 
dic form it does not lend itself to any 
such aberrations. By its short in- 
tervals, its grave and unmeasured 
movement, and its intellectual char- 


His ma- 
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acter, * it is freed from all sensuous- 
ness. You can neither march to it, 
dance to it, nor make love with it. 
But you can appropriately accom- 
pany any of the ceremonies of the 
church with it, and pray with it; 
that is—to forestall the special 
plea of a theological “distinction ”’— 
you can adore with it, propitiate the 
divine justice with it, supplicate with 
it, praise and thank God with it; and 
doing all this, we respectfully ask, 
what more do you want, and, if you 
do want more, what right have you 
to ask it? 

In the interests of art, do you say ? 
Pshaw! You know well that the 
church can offer but a very confined 
field for the cultivation of music as 
an art, and, compared with music 
inspired by other wants and tastes, 
the music written for her use is not 
worth mentioning. It is only fit to 
be consigned to the flames, as our 
friend observes, Besides, the church 
isnot an Academy of Arts and Scien- 
Try again. 

If being content with what the 
church prescribes, refusing to ad- 
mit what she has not distinctly com- 
manded, and contending stoutly for 
the fitness of that melody for the 
expression of her divine prayer, 
and as an accompaniment to her 
sublime offices, and which she has 
never declared to be unsuitable, be 
to “censure the whole caurch, and 
even the Pope himself,” as it is in- 
sinuated we do, then we offer our- 
selves at once for safe conduct to 
a lunatic asylum, for assuredly we 
have lost our senses. 


ces. 


*A marked characteristic of Gregorian chant, 
Rousseau, in his Assai sur / Origine des Langues, 
examining the influence of music, observes: ‘* Thus 
melody, beginning ¢o de less adherent to speech, 
took, insensibly, a separate existence, and music be- 
came more independent of the words. As a conse- 
quence, little by little those prodigies which it had 
produced while it was only the accent and the har- 
mony of poetry, and which gave to it that power to 
subdue the passions which it would in the future ex- 
ercise only upon the reason, ceased.”” 
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Fourthly. We hear much of the 
coloring in the phraseology of mod- 
ern music. That it is essentially; 
rhetorical is plain enough. It is 
pretty much all made up of figures 
of speech, musically expressed. It 
is especially antithetical, full of strik- 
ing contrasts, and highly metaphori- 
cal. We used to hear frequently in 
our own church, when we had 
“mixed” choir and a gallery, a 
Jinale of the Gloria in Excelsis which 
the unlearned in musical gymnastics 
were accustomed to say sounded lik« 
the men scampering after the women, 
and the women scampering after the 
men, and neither coming out ahead 
of the other. This rhetorical char- 


acter of music, this dealing in figures 


of musical speech, which we dare 
affirm is not free in many an instance 
from the faults of tautology, bombast 
and mixed metaphor, lucidly explains 
the reason why the frequent repeti- 
tion of morceaux de musique, whethei 
anthems, motets, “grand Masses,’ 
or “musical Vespers,” by any cele- 
brated composer whomsoever, soon 
grows tiresome. ‘The same rhetori- 
cal phrases and identical figures 
of speech in the discourses of 
preacher Sunday after Sunday would 
set all the people yawning, and, if 
the sacredness of the place and of 
the speaker were not a hindranc: 
to such emotional display, laugh- 
ing and hissing as well 

The metaphorical character of 
music is the result of its theme, 
which may be, as we have already 
said, either pastoral, martial, amo- 
rous, saltatory, funereal, or even 
prayerful, etc.; but it is not really 
pastoral, for there are no green 
fields to pipe in or any hay-mak- 
ing going on. It is /éke pastoral 
music, and would be only tolerable, 
even in a concert-room, on the 
strength of the maxim, “ Art for 
art’s sake ’—a principle we contend 
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to be unphilosophical at best, and 
absolutely intolerable when applied 
to sacred ceremonies, and not 
sanctioned by a single instance in 
the rubrics. So, also, there are no 
military evolutions, no love-mak- 
ing or dancing, going on, for which 
reason the music is not read/y mar- 
tial, amorous, or saltatory, but 
only “ke such music. But there 
may be a funeral, and there cer- 
tainly is prayer going on; and 
what objection can there be to 
funereal and prayerful music? We 
have never heard any funereal mu- 
sic that was fit to accompany a 
Requiem Mass. We have heard 
musical howling, wailing, sobbing, 
groans and sighs of despair, and 
even the spiteful cursing and gnash- 
ing of teeth of the damned, as in 
the confutatis maledictis of Cheru- 
bini’s Reguzem ; but let that pass 
for the present. Prayerfu/ music 
there is of incomparable sweetness 


and ravishing harmony, but prayer 
music—Z.e., music which ¢s prayer— 
is quite another thing. 
not lose its metaphorical character 


Music does 


because its theme is_ prayerful. 
There is the greatest difference in 
the world between first-class paste 
and real diamond, or between ver- 
meil and pure gold, although it is 
possible that neither you nor we 
could distinguish them without the 
application of a scientific test. 
The paste may have a perfect dia- 
mondfw/ glitter, if you will; but 
that this glitter is the expression 
of the substance of real diamond 
needs no argument to disprove. 

Let us again apply our test. 
The official acts of the celebrant 
and his assistants at the altar are 
not figurative, but real. The priest 
acts as a priest, and not /zke a priest. 


The chorus rise, kneel, bow, pros- 


trate, as a chorus should, and not 
as a chorus might. All their acts 
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are real, finding their ra¢zo in them- 
selves, and not in something else 
of which they are now a good and 
admirable, or now a poor and far- 
fetched, figure. Melody for such 
performances should be a faithful 
and ¢rwe expression of these reali- 
ties. That is to say, when you 
hear the melody, you should hear 
the prayer which is the form of the 
corpus rubricarum, as the soul is the 
form of the human body. Subject- 
ed to this test, the paste is easily 
distinguished. 

Now, will the diamond, as we 
choose to typify the church chant, be 
as readily known by the like test ? 
There is nothing corresponding or 
similar to figures of speech in the 
chant, neither is it based upon me- 
taphorical themes. It has proper- 
ly no theme, but only modes, with 
their special intonations, mediations, 
and cadences. Considered in its 
melodic form, it is a rhythmic 
combination of unities, the purest 
artistic expression of communion 
with the Infinite Unity—with God. 
Sung in or out of the celebration 
of the divine offices, if it be not 
simple rehearsal, it is prayer, and 
nothing else but prayer. It re- 
joices in the “ perennial freshness ” 
of the Holy Mass and Divine Of- 
fice, because, like these, it is not 
metaphorical, but real; and hence 
we deduce at once the explana- 
tion of its lasting character. Its 
melodies do not wear out or be- 
come tiresome. It would never oc- 
cur to a child of the church, al- 
though he were the most accom- 
plished musician the world ever 
knew, if his age surpassed that of 
Mathusala, and he had _ heard 
High Mass every day of his life, 
that the Preface or the Pater 
Noster (and wherefore any other 
chant?) was a worn-out or tire- 
some melody. There is a truth 
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for the lovers of church music to 
digest. 

The essential reason—to go to the 
very bottom of the matter—of the 
lasting character of the chant, lies 
in the form of its phraseology, 
which is purely didactic, consisting 
of simple and therefore sublime af- 
firmations; this simplicity of its 
phraseology being often reduced to 
the utterance of pure substantives, 
as if the soul were in rapture, medi- 
tating upon God and his attributes, 
the Alpha and Omega, the Begin- 
ning and the End, the Being of be- 
ings, the Eternal, the Omnipotent, 
the Everlasting, the All in all, the 
All wise, the All fair, and the All 
good. 

There is an instance of this sub- 
lime simplicity of language in Holy 
Scripture which is an apt example 
to illustrate our meaning. It is 
the twelfth verse of the viith chap- 
ter of the Apocalypse: “Amen. 
Benedictio, et claritas, et sapien- 
tia, et gratiarum actio, honor, et 
virtus, et fortitudo Deo nostro in 
secula seeculorum, amen ’’—Amen. 
Benediction, and glory, and wis- 
dom, and thanksgiving, honor and 
power, and strength to our God, 
for ever and ever, amen. 

The test being applied, we think 
we may affirm and certify the dia- 
mond, 

Fifthly. From what we have 
already said, and to judge from the 
extraordinary pretensions of its 
capacity for expression put forth in 
these later days, modern music is 
esseritially dramatic, mimetic, or 
imitative. That it is especially 
suitable as the melody to accom- 
pany and aid the expression of dra- 
matic representation there is no 
question. There appears also to 
be hardly any limit of its capacity, 
as*musicians affirm, for word-paint- 
ing and scene-painting. If the 
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musical critics are not deceived, we 
think that, with the full score of 
some genius who may be even now 
about to graduate in the school of 
*‘ the music of the future,” a Thomas 
or a Gilmore might dispense with 
the actors on the stage altogether, 
and with the services of the scene- 
painter as well. What is thought 
of this power of word-painting, 
when employed. to illustrate the 
sacred text of the church’s offices, 
we quote from the Dudlin Review, 
Oct., 1868: 

“ What is called word-painting in 
music is, of course, very effective, 
but, as a rule, it cannot be carried 
so far in sacred as in secular music 
without detriment to the dignity of 
the subject. Indeed, even where it 
is not otherwise objectionable, it 
sometimes becomes tiresome from 
its conventionality. The rundown 
the notes of the scale at the 
scenadtt de celis, and such like ef- 
fects, do not bear much repetition. 
Indeed, the attempt at minute ex- 
pression has often led to odd blun- 
ders, such as in the passages resur- 
rectionem mortuorum, where the mu- 
sic for the first word is usually made 
to have a joyful effect, the latter a 
lugubrious one (and that, too, some- 
times drawn out into musical pas- 
sages cut off from the previous word, 
as if it were a fresh sentence), the 
composer forgetting that the phrase 
only comprehends one idea—that 
of the resurrection. So with the 
passage remissionem peccatorum, ex- 
altavit humiles, and others that might 
be named.” 

We have already mentioned a 
notable instance of this word-paint- 
ing—the confutatis maledictis from 
the Dies Jre of Cherubini. The 
vividly descriptive and intensely 
dramatic power of that passage is 
well known; and if it were further 
heightened by a _ mechanically- 


dlé- 
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darkened church, with a flash or 
two of stage-lightning and the 
rumbling of sheet-iron thunder, we 
are sure the effect would be 
quite as much as we could bear, 
whether as celebrant or as near 
relatives of the departed. Over- 
powered with the emotions of hor- 
ror and fear which we are sure we 
would experience in thus having 
hell opened to us, we would be think- 
ing a great deal more of the devil 
than of the God of mercy and com- 
passion when the cry of fright broke 
from our lips, “ Libera me, Domine, 
de morte zterna!” Certainly, de- 
prived even of any stage effects, we 
have never listened to it without a 
shudder. And now comes the per- 
tinent question, Is dramatic, theat- 
rical effect what the church desires 
to obtain from her melody, or, at 
least, is she willing that there should 
be anything of this kind at all em- 
ployed to illustrate her liturgy ? 
We refer to the Instructions of 
his eminence the cardinal vicar. 
He is “polarized,” as we say in 
America, on that subject. We also 
quote from the late articles on 


church music in this magazine: 


ee 


Humana nefas miscere divinis * 
finds its application here. To 
carry the minds of worshippers in 
the church back to the theatre by 
the music is a crime, for it is a dese- 
cration.” 

Musicians themselves are not 
wholly devoid of the sense of pro- 
priety. Mme. de Sévigné relates 
that Baptiste—the celebrated Lulli 
—hearing at Mass one day an air 
which he had composed for the 
theatre, cried out: “ Lord, Lord, I 
crave your pardon. I did not write 
it for you /” 

We wonder if the correspondent 
of the Herald was aware of the sa- 
tire contained in the following late 
announcement : “ Signor Verdi pro- 
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tests indignantly against his 2Re- 
guiem being played in a circus at 
Ferrara.” 

Yet let us see if our comparison 
with the ceremonies of the liturgy 
and the character of the actors 
holds good as before. 

There is no scenery, nor should 
there be any for any occasion. No, 
good reader, not even for the Re- 
pository of Holy Thursday. Those 
puppet-show “tombs,” with paste- 
board soldiers sleeping and watch- 
ing before pasteboard rocks, are not 
prescribed by the rubrics, or even 
tolerated, and are therefore entirely 
out of order and unmeaning. ‘The 
Holy Mass is a continuation of the 
crucifixion and sacrificial death 
of our Lord on Mount Calvary; but 
there is no dramatic representation 
of that event, for the reason, among 
others that we have alleged before, 
that it is not a representation, but a 
reality. We could readily under- 
stand its propriety if the Episcopa- 
lians or other sects of Protestants 
were to have a stage erected with 
scenery of the “ upper room,” and a 
supper-table with living actors or 
wax-figure ones, @/a Mme. Tussaud 
or Mrs. Jarley, in order to vividly 
represent to their people the cele- 
bration of the Last Supper, be- 
cause their “celebrations,” high, 
low, broad, or evangelical, expect to 
have nothing more at best than a 
representative sacrifice or comme- 
morative supper; but the Catholic 
Mass is a perfect and real sacrifice 
in itself, and mimics nothing. 

Apart from the Mass, we have 
a remarkable example in our own 
day of a sacred drama, the Passion 
Play of Ober-Ammergau, which is 
not a real but an imitative crucifix- 
ion, mechanical in the highest de- 
gree, passional, figurative, and dra- 
matic. Music for that, @ la bonne 
heure ! 
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Let us again bring the chant into 
comparison. When we say that it 
is pre-eminently the chant of priests, 
each one of whom is “ alter Chris- 
tus,” * the chorus song of psalm- 
ists, we at once proclaim it as pre- 
eminently fitted for the expression 
of the liturgy, and therefore to be 
wanting in dramatic or word-paint- 
ing capacity. There have been a 
few insignificant attempts made by 
late composers to express, after a 
musical fashion, the descendit de 
celis with square notes on a four- 
lined staff, in the hope, probably, 
that it would be’ mistaken for plain 
chant; but the guise is too thin! 

Here is a fitting opportunity to 
explain our former intimation that 
horrifying, tearful, and groaning 
melody is not suitable even for a 
requiem. How often have we not 
heard it said, “Oh! 
chant is admirable for occasions 
of sorrow; just the thing for a 
Dead Mass ”’; or again, “I think the 
chant is so lugubrious and solemn; 
ever inflexion seems to be in the 
minor key,” to which we reply : 

In the first place, they who sup- 
pose plain chant to be in the mi- 
nor key are simply in ignorance of 
its tonality. These we advise to 
study enough of the chant of their 
church to avoid making ridiculous 
objections to it: The others evi- 
dently suppose, rst, that the church 
intends to excite emotions of sad- 
ness at a requiem, and to perform, 
especially with the services of the 
choir, the office of a paid mute; 
and if the friends and relatives are 
moved to weep bitterly and for a 


Gregorian 


** And when they had said a hymn, they went 
forth unto the Mount of Olives.” ‘ Id est, hymno 
cantato,” says Estius; and also S. Augustine : ‘* Ubi 
non est cantus, non est hymnus;” and S. Chrysos- 
tom: ‘ Hymnum cecinit, ut et nos similiter facia- 
mus.’’ Suppose the Passion to have taken place 
in our day, would our Lord and his disciples have 
sung their ‘‘ Communio” @ /a Mozart, a//a Pales- 
trina, or in the style of Gregorian Chant? “£inos 
similiter faciamus.” 
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long time, every one will say, 
“How impressive, how touching!” 
meaning, “ How saddening! How 
depressing to the spirits!” 2d. That 
the Gregorian chant Requiem is 
most admirably suited to this pur- 
pose, being a melady of such a sor- 
rowful character and of so lugu- 
brious a tone. 

On which we remark that they 
are most egregiously mistaken in 
both suppositions. The object 
which the church has in view at 
requiem is not to make people 
weep and wail, but to console, com- 
fort, and soothe the bleeding hearts 
of the bereaved mourners; to pray 
herself, and to excite them to pray 
earnestly, for the soul of the de- 
parted. Nothing could be furth 
from her thought than to horrify 
them with visions of the grave and 
Imaginations of the torments of the 
damned. No, it is rest, eternal 
rest, the rapture of the soul’s en- 
joyment of the everlasting light of 
glory in heaven, that forms the 
burden of her funereal refrain, 

“ Requiem zternam dona ei Domine, 

Et lux perpetua luceat ei! 


> 


Requiescat in pace ! 


Those who love to indulge in the 
luxury of woe, and who fancy that 
plentiful tears and a thoroughly bro- 
ken-hearted manner are the pro- 
per accompaniments to a mourning 
dress, highly approve of the anti-ru- 
brical exhibition of painted or em- 
broidered skulls and 
heightened in effect by a diapering 
of gigantic tears, which the artist 
in funereal trappings has intruded 
upon the altar or about the cata- 
falque. The Requiem Masses of Mo- 
zart and Cherubini would certainly 
adimit of these imitative skeletons 
and mechanical grief; but not so 
the Gregorian Requiem. 

Hark! what are those strange 
words which break the silence as 


cross-bones, 
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the coffin is borne into the church ? 
“Subvenite sancti Dei, occurrite 
Angeli Domini, suscipientes animam 
ejus, offerentes eam in conspectu 
Altissimi. Suscipiat te Christus qui 
vocavit te, etin sinu Abrahz an- 
geli deducant te.” * 

And now the Introit begins, which 
gives the keynote, so to speak, to 
the whole Mass: 

“Requiem zternam 
Domine; et lux 
eis.” ¢ 

What a world of comfort in those 
words! How soothing and hope- 
ful; and chanted to such a smooth, 
sweet melody, like oil poured out 
upon the troubled waters, calming 
the agitated and fretted spirits of the 
mourners, and gently turning all 
hearts away from the thoughts of 
the irreparable loss they have sus- 
tained, and shutting out the memo- 
ry of the scenes of anguish and 
horror that marked the hours of the 
agony and death, solicits them to 
pray for the soul of the beloved 
departed, and to cast all their sorrow 
it the feet of God. 

Doubtless you presume the chant 
is very sorrowful ; and, like all Gre- 
gorian chant, this is, of course, “ in 
the minor key.”” Not at all, how- 
ever inexplicable it may appear to 
you. Read over again what we 
have just written above, and now 
learn one more astonishing fact. 
The chant for this Introit is writ- 
ten in the sixth mode, the only one 
of all the Gregorian modes whose 
scale is identical with the scale of 
the modern major key! 

There is not an invitation to weep 
in the whole Requiem, neither in the 


dona eis 
perpetua luceat 


*Come to his assistance, all ye saints of God; 
meet him, all ye angels of God ; receive his soul, and 
present it before the Lord. May Jesus Christ; who 
called thee, receive thee, and may the angels con- 
duct thee to the bosom of Abraham. 

+ Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord! 
let perpetual light shine upon them. 


and 
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words nor in the melody. It is 
true the church takes care to im- 
prove the occasion by preaching her 
sermon on the Judgment in the 
chant of the Dies /re ; but she 
soon returns to her keynote of com- 
forting prayer, and at the Communto 
(which, of course, is not sung at 
all at our concert requiems) she es- 
says even a bright and cheerful 
melody in the triumphant eighth 
mode, to the old refrain, 


** Lux externa luceat eis,” 


and, addressing the sweet mercy of 
God, inspires hope and submission 
to the divine will by the reminder 
that he is ever kind and good— 
“ quia pius es.” 

Oh! what is this? It is the 
sympathizing pressure of the hand 
of the old, old friend who has al- 
ways been true in sunshine and 
storm, in our sins and our miseries; 
it is her sheltering arm that folds 
eur drooping head upon her gentle 
breast, and her cheery voice that 
has so often gladdened us in days 
gone by, soothing our broken heart 
with the only words that have 
power with us now—“God is 
good,” “It is his holy will.” 

When we were aforetime groping 
in the darkness of heretical error, 
and denied all privilege of stretch- 
ing out our hands in prayer to 
help our beloved dead through the 
mysterious way that death had 
opened to them, and sternly for- 
bidden to hope for a deeper look 
into the future than the yawning 
chasm of corruption opened to our 
gaze in the earth, we felt—alas! 
how keenly—the appropriateness 
of the only burial service we knew 
of then, whose doleful burden— 
“ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” and 
“We commit this body to the 
ground ”—expressed well the faith 
that was of the earth, earthy. But 
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now our voice is lifted up in praise, 
and our heart-strings tuned to 
strains of festive joy, when God has 
spared our innocent loved ones the 
dangers and sorrows of life, chant- 
ing their translation to the skies in 
robes of white, and in words of joy 
that erst were sung by angels pro- 
claiming “ Glory to God in the high- 
est, and peace on earth to men”; 
and at the borders of the tomb 
which hides from our sight the 
forms of those who for many a year 
have grown with our growth, and 
knit\our very existence unto theirs, 
the earth with its darkening clouds 
is made to disappear, and heaven 
itself is revealed as the herald who 
precedes the soul to the gates of 
everlasting light, chants in our 
hearing its melodious welcome to 
the home of rest and glory. 

“In paradisum deducant te an- 
geli; in tuo adventu suscipiant te 
martyres, et perducant te in civita- 
tem sanctam Jerusalem. Chorus 
angelorum te suscipiat, et cum La- 
zaro quondam paupere eternam 
habeas requiem.” * 

The Catholic Church calm in 
the face of death, and triumphant 
at the edge of the grave! Why 
does not the sight convert every 
Protestant and unbeliever before 
the setting of the sun? This is 
our answer: Because you have 
brought upon the true Israel the 
calamity which Mardochai the just 
prayed God to avert when “the 
mouths of them that sing unto God 
are shut,” and by your music have 
bedimmed one of the most sublime 
manifestations of the church, and 
by the banishment of her chant 
have silenced her voice in that su- 
preme, faith-inspiring hour! 

* May the angels conduct thee to paradise; in 
thy coming may the martyrs receive thee and lead 
thee into the holy city Jerusalem, May the chorus 


of angels receive thee, and with Lazarus, once 
poor, mayest thou obtain eternal rest. 
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Music at a funeral! We would 
as soon think of getting an Episco- 
palian parson to read his gloomy 
burial service, or of hiring a Metho- 
dist preacher to declaim by the 
hour, for the purpose of exhibiting 
his own vanity and ministering to 
ours. 

The reason why the much-laud- 
ed musical Masses, whether of re- 
quiem or for other occasions, have 
failed to meet the requirements 
of Catholic devotion, is because 
their composers have sought by 
word-paintitig to illustrate the 
words, as separately defined in a 
dictionary, instead of grasping the 
chief and leading ideas to which 
the church strives to give expres- 
sion; pretty much as if a painter, 
intending to paint a man, should 
most carefully sketch apart every 
separate bone, muscle, nerve, ar- 
tery, and organ inthe body. The 
result obtained would be a series 
of most excellently delineated ana- 
tomical drawings, no doubt, but no 
bodily form of a man, and no ex- 
pression of what makes the body a 
living body, which is the soul. 

Hence we deduce a most impor- 
tant conclusion. The form of 


modern music is not prayer, but 
recreation, the delectation of the 


imaginative faculty. It aims at 
producing the impressions which 
material things excite by their con- 
tact with the senses. It seeks to 
imitate motion in direction or ve- 
locity, light and darkness, cold and 
heat, serenity or disturbance in na- 
ture. The piano alone is supposed 
to make us hear the booming of 
cannon, the galloping and neighing 
of horses (the ¢rifone Si, Fa, which 
in the palmy days of Gregorian 
chant was called diabolus in musica, 
and which is the essential chord in 
the tonality of modern music, will 
be found to give the exact notes of 
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an ass’ braying), the dying moans 
of the wounded in battle, the rising 
and setting of the sun, and a host 
of other equally curious things. 
“JT shouldn’t wonder,” exclaims a 
witty writer, “if one day I might 
see upon a piece of sheet music, 
‘ Demonstration of the square of the 
hypothenuse,’ or‘ The theory of free 
trade!” Will not some composer 


produce a “ work” which will give 


the impressions produced on the 
souls of the people at Mass and 
Vespers? It might be found con- 
venient for home use on rainy Sun- 
days! 

This suggestion quite tickles our 
fancy. It has the smack of origi- 
nality about it, and we feel like 
playing with it, as a cat plays with 
a mouse. Who does not see at 
once that it opens a vast field for 
development of music as an art, 
and precisely in the order in which 
musictans are now striving to give it 
expression? Yes, the glory of the 
invention 1s ours. 

“ PATENT MUSICAL IMPRESSIONS, 
adapted to every want in church 
and state.” 

“Save your fuel! Summer Im- 
pressions, warranted for the coldest 
climate.” 

“ Watering- places superseded! 
Refreshing Winter Jmpresstons, de- 
liciously cool, flavored with hops, 
serenades, moonlight excursions, 
sea-views, Adirondack trips, etc., 
according to taste.” 

“ Sermon Impressions, 4 great va- 
riety. Parties ordering will please 
state their religious views or the 
particular branch of the Episco- 
palian or other denomination to 
which they belong.” V.2.—Agents 
and composers wanted. 

If our readers think this to be 
nonsensical trifling, let them read a 
few of those luctbrations styled 
“musical criticisms.” 
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Musical coloring has only been 
equalled in its fantastic conceptions 
by the so-called ocular harmony and 
visual melody imagined by the French 
Jesuit, Father Castel, who lived 
about the beginning of the last 
century. Starting with a fancied 
principle that colors are reducible 
to a harmonic scale corresponding 
to the scale of musical sounds, he 
had manufactured what he called 
his zaiversal ribbon, on which were 
graduated all colors and their most 
minute shades. Of this ribbon he 
made a little book, which he inge- 
niously attached to a harpsichord 
in such a manner that certain 
leaves would open at the touch of 
the different keys, thus presenting 
to the sight a particular shade of 
color at the same time that the 
hearing perceived the musical note. 
It is said that he spent large sums 
of money on this hobby. He 
wished also to have silks and other 
stuffs woven after this principle and 
“ dans ce gott”’ of which the sacer- 
dotal vestments ought to be made, 
so that every feast and season 
would be not only distinguished by 
those parti-colored robes, but also, 
according to his principle of the 
harmonic proportions of color, that 
by a scientific arrangement of the 
colors derived from his graduated 
ribbon one might, and, as he con- 
tended, should, note upon the vest- 
ments melodies, and even harmony, 
so that a chasuble would sig the 
Gloria in Excelsis or a cope the 
Antiphons at Vespers! We do not 
find, however, in his works, any pro- 
posal to sing, in_colors, either at 
Mass or Vesp@®, thunder and 
lightning, landscapes and sunrises, 
jigs and waltzes, serenades of love- 
sick swains, the shrieks and gnash- 
ing of teeth of devils and lost souls, 
as our modern musicians have 
done with their musical coloring. 
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Sixthly. One of the chief com- 
plaints justly made against church 
music is its liability to the abuse 
of bringing certain singers of re- 
markable talent into an undue and 
often indecent prominence, and thus 
ministering rather to personal van- 
ity, to petty jealousies and envies, 
and to the critical delectation of 
the audience (?), than to the praise 
and glory of God. That music can 
be written so as to preclude such 
an offensive result we are not pre- 
pared to deny; but that there is any 
reasonable hope that it ever will be 
we do not believe. The principle 
upon which choice is made of it in 
preference to chant, and which has 
extorted the restricted and evident- 
ly unwilling toleration of it, forbids 
us to entertain such a hope. We 
fancy that such a chastened style 
of music, composed so as to meet 
this requirement, would soon be 
voted as “confessedly unequal to 


the task of evoking and expressing 
the feelings of Christian joy and 


triumph,” and, with plain chant 
under the same ban, this world 
would become indeed a vale of 
tears and 
*. .. plain of groans, 
Whose arid wastes resound with moans 
Of weepers over dead men’s bones.”’ 

The style inherent in music cer- 
tainly calls for more or less of per- 
sonal display, and consequently 
for some sign of appreciation from 
the listeners, if it be nothing more 
than that entranced silence which 
is often the most flattering applause, 
especially in church. 

A little incident has just occur- 
red in connecti@M with our own 
church choir—we hardly need say 
that no women sing in it, or that 
chant is its accepted melody—which 
illustrates better than long argu- 
ment the spirit that Gregorian 
chant inspires in the hearts of the 
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singers. One of their number, a 
little chorister, lies sick in a hospi- 
tal. The members of the chorus 
have made an offering of all the 
merit they gain in the sight of God, 
on account of their singing, for his 
recovery. We imagine the look of 
puzzled surprise if such an “act” 
were proposed to the singers of a 
musical chorus in one of our ordi- 
nary gallery-choirs. 

We would furthermore ask 
whether music for the church could 
be, or is at all likely to be, compos- 
ed so as not to betray the hand 
of the composer and elicit applause 
for him? Ought the people, o 
priest either, tosuffer the distraction 
of remarking interiorly, “ Wehave 
Mgr. Newsham’s Mass to-day, but it 
is not so pleasing as Mr. Richard- 
son’s revised Mozart that we had 
last Sunday. I do hope the organ- 
ist will soon give us one of those 
Mechlin prize Masses ; but we can- 
not have that, I suppose, until we 
get a better tenor, for ours is rather 
a poor voice, etc., etc., etc.” ? 

We say that all such reflections 
are out of order, and are a valid ar- 
gument against the use of musical 
compositions. 

What of personal display in church 
ceremonies? It is not only in bad 
taste, but irrational, stupid, and 
contemptible, if it be not grievously 
scandalous, as it might very easily) 
become. Does any one ever dream 
of applause to be either given or ac- 
knowledged ? Why does not the 
church offer prizes for the composi- 
tion of “Masses” which will vie 
with each other in their literary 
style, their devotional phraseology, 
and other characteristics, so that 
the people may have the enjoyment 
of hearing a Mass, now of the cele- 
brated Dr. Brown, now of Dean 
Jones, and now of Canon Robinson, 
instead of being obliged to listen 
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week after week to the same old, 
tiresome Masses of the Feasts of 
our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and 
the saints, the productions of the 
same “ barbarous ” age which form- 
ed the chant, and whose composers 
are not known to one in a million ? 
Do not the exigencies of modern 
progress, and the aspirations to see 
themselves in print of more literati 
than she can find room for in her 
contracted temple of fame, demand 
that the church shall take this mat- 
ter into serious consideration? We 
advise the American daily press to 
press this matter into the notice of 
the hierarchy at once, or at the re- 
assembling of the Vatican Council 
at furthest. 

As to plain chant, it corresponds 
exactly with this anonymous cha- 
racter of the present liturgy of the 
church, as every one can see—im- 
mortal works, that immortalize only 
the common faith which produced 
them—and then ¢hat will be got 
rid of, which #§ all we need or care 
to say on this point. Verbum sap. 

Seventhly (and lastly, for the 
present). Modern music is essential- 
ly national and secular. It is the 
product of a natural and sensual 
civilization (a question we have 
not the space to fully discuss here), 
and advances in a degree corre- 
sponding to the cultivation of the 
arts for their own sake by this or 
that nation, besides receiving a 
marked impress from the national 
habits and tastes. 

Art for art’s sake! What else 
could we expect from a civilization 
which has ignored the supernatural 
and placed scientific investigation 
above the revelations of God, 
whose painters have abandoned the 
ideal for servile copying of nature, 
and whose highest type of beauty 
for the sculptor’s chisel is a naked 
Venus? 
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The secular character of music— 
by which we mean its variability 
with succeeding centuries or still 
shorter periods of time—is also un- 
questionable. It is of this age or 
of that; now “all the rage,” and 
now “old-fashioned ” and “ out of 
date.” Modern musical airs enjoy 
a very. short-lived popularity. 
Fashion is the autocrat, almost the 
divinity, of modern civilization. It 
is the logical expression of cultivat- 
ed sensualism, and the art of music 
has basely given itself up to its ty- 
rannical rule and whimsical lusts. 
Church music has been forced to 
bend its neck and go under the same 
yoke, and we do not believe it has the 
power to shake it off. Talk of mak- 
ing the style of music “alla Pales- 
trina’ popular now! We _ have 
been offered Chevalier Pustet’s 
costly Musica Divina for asong; and 
Herr Franz may cail the atten- 
tion of church musicians to the 
works of Durante until he is 
hoarse. We tell you that such mu- 
sic is ‘‘ out of fashion”; and fash- 
ion’s ban in the kingdoms of this 
world is as blasting as the ban of 
the church’s excommunication in 
the kingdom of Christ. 

There must be nothing national 
or secular, nothing suggestive of the 
petty partisanship and strifes of the 
world, about the melody which ex- 
presses the universal and everlast- 
ing liturgy of the church. Kenelm 
Digby, whose judgment is of worth, 
says: “Sooth, no tongue can be 
adequate to give an idea of the 
impression produced by the plain 
song of the choir. It is full of 
poetry, full of history, full of sanc- 
tity. While the Gregorian chant 
rises, you seem to hear the whole 
Catholic Church behind you respond- 
ing.” 

Music may do for religions that 
are national or fashionable. Hymns 
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in the German style may do for 
German Protestants; hymns and 
anthems in the English style may 
do for English Protestants; and 
American music (if there be such) 
may answer for all the requirements 
of devotion among the fifty odd 
sects that are struggling for exis- 
tence amongst us—and we advise 
them, if they wish to make their 
churches “ pay,” to keep their mu- 
sic well up to the fashion—but the 
Catholic Church, who knows no 
present, past, or future in her eternal 
faith, whose liturgy has never been 
subjected to the genius of national 
language, whose motto, “ Quod ubi- 
que, quod semper, quod ab omni- 
bus,” has defied the attacks of fash- 
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ion, as her rock-founded edifice de- 
fies the gates of hell, she must have, 
and, thank God, she has a melody no 
nation or age shall call “ its own,” 
whose purity no sot-disant “ civiliza- 
tion” shall ever be able to defile. 
which her faithful children shall 
always recognize as the voice of 
their true mother, and know it well 
from the voice of a foreign step- 
dame or of a hireling housekeeper 
—a voice which, through the mys- 
terious link of divine generation, 
will ever speak to the child of th 
Father, who is his through the 
church, and whose Paternal com- 
passion is sure to be moved by the 
tones of that song which the Mother 
taught him to sing 


5 
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SIENNA, 


Ir was on a beautiful evening in 
June, just when spring was merg- 
ing into summer, that Mr. Carlisle’s 
family arrived in Sienna, and found 
a truly delightful home awaiting 
them, thanks to Giovanni’s energy 
and thoughtful skill. The soft but 
somewhat enervating air of Rome 
had failed to restore Mr. Carlisle’s 
strength ; and the physician imper- 
atively ordered that panacea which 
seems, in the opinion of the faculty, 
to be the last resource when other 
prescriptions have failed—complete 
change. An almost unaccountable 
attraction had drawn their thoughts 
towards Sienna, and Giovanni had 
been despatched to ‘Tuscany with 
carte blanche as to preparations. 
He had proved himself entirely 


worthy of confidence ; and the prais- 
es bestowed upon him by all the 
family, as they inspected the result 
of his efforts, were not unmerited 
He had succeeded in engaging, for 
the season, a pleasant, airy villa 
about a mile beyond the Florentine 
gate of that quaint, proud city, and 
no expense had been spared to ren- 
der it comfortable and home-like 
A small grove in front of the house 
and a flower garden on one side 
promised many a pleasant hour dur- 
ing those days when shade and 
beauty afford relief and divert the 
mind from the power of the mid- 
summer sun. The /oggia in the 
rear of the house, where Mr. Car- 
lisle, his sister, and ward were now 
standing, commanded a most exten- 
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sive and beautiful view. Directly 
beneath them the land sloped down 
into a graceful valley covered with 
vineyards. Beyond was a long 
stretch of campagna ; and in the far 
distance, like a giant sentinel, rose 
Radicofani, on the summit of which 
still lingered the glory of a sunset 
whose gorgeousness had already de- 
parted. ‘There is much in first im- 
pressions—more, perhaps, than we 
are willing to acknowledge—and it 
may well be doubted whether any 
after-sunshine would have,secured 
for Sienna the favor it now enjoyed 
had Radicofani appeared for the first 
time before the little group assem- 
bled on the balcony, rising weird- 
like from out a veil of mist and 
cloud. 

Mrs. Grey actually sighed, as, in- 
stantly spanning with a loving, wo- 
manly thought the distance which 


separated her from the lover she 


had regretfully left in Leghorn, she 
turned to her companions, saying: 
“Oh! I wish George were here. 


[ think Sienna is lovely. There! 
I have seen the new moon over my 
left shoulder, and now I am 
he will not come this month.” 

Mrs. Grey was evidently very 
much in love. Mr. Sinclair’s pre- 
sence and absence formed the light 
and shade of her life’s picture; and 
a picture it was whose colors were 
too glaring, its contrasts too striking, 
and it lacked deep feeling in its 
tone. After a pause she continued: 

“But then I have always noticed 
that George does not like views.” 
And removing her pretty travelling- 
hat, she went away to superintend 
Amalie’s unpacking. 

“He certainly did not like my 
views,” said Mr. Carlisl¥ in a low 
voice to Assunta, “ when I express- 
ed them to him rather freely the 
other day. But neither did I like 
his; so we were quits there.” 


sure 
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But the attention of the traveller 
was soon entirely engrossed in se- 
curing the rest needful after so 
fatiguing a journey ; and it was some 
days before Mr. Carlisle was suffi- 
ciently strong to explore the city, 
whose walls and towers could be 
seen, in all their medizval pictur- 
esqueness, from the /oggia. 

At last, however, the change re- 
commended began to tell upon the 
invalid, and each day added its por- 
tion of renewed strength, until Mr. 
Carlisle threatened every possible 
and impossible herculean labor, by 
way of proving that he was, as he 
said, “ready for anything.” 

The ladies had insisted upon 
postponing any sight-seeing until 
all could enjoy it together, though 
Clara protested that complete stag- 
nation was evidently her fate. One 
could not find much excitement in a 
grove and a mountain after the first 
hour of novelty. Still, as long as the 
mail brought her a daily letter from 
Mr. Sinclair, and took in return the 
dainty, perfumed envelope contain- 
ing so many pretty, loving notltings, 
she did not appear to be hopelessly 
inconsolable. 

Assunta had, without scruple, 
made one exception to the gener- 
ous resolution of waiting. But it 
was because she knew that the ex- 
pedition she wished particularly to 
make alone would afford no plea- 
sure to the others, while their pre- 
sence might be the occasion of much 
pain to herself. Of course the in- 
terest Sienna had for her was its 
association with S. Catherine; and 
she longed to see the spot conse- 
crated by the heroic sanctity of 
one whose humility was as pro- 
found as her influence on the world 
was powerful. She took the op- 
portunity on Sunday, after she and 
Marie had assisted at Mass in a lit- 
tle suburban church, to visit the 
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house of the dyer whose honor and 
privilege it was to be the father of 
a woman the life and character of 
whom might well be studied by the 
women of to-day. S. Catherine 
possessed all that the most ambi- 
tious of her sex in the present day 
could desire—an immense public 
influence. How did she gain it? 
Only by seeking to lose herself in 
the obscurity of an ignoble origin; 
m labors and privations for the 
sake of a love whose consuming 
fire many waters of tribulation 
could not quench; and in that tru- 
ly hidden life in which God de- 
lights to work his wonders. The 
only right she claimed was that of 
loving, and consequently of suffer- 
ing, more than others. The only 
insignia of rank she coveted was a 
crown of thorns, and it was grant- 
ed to her. by her Eternal Lover, 
who could refuse her nothing. 
Her power was in God’s exaltation 
of the humble, in his use of the 
weak things of the world to con- 
found the mighty. Well might 
those hands, which-were privileged 
to bear in them the marks of the 
Lord Jesus—the sacred stigmata— 
be made instrumental in leading 
back to Rome its exiled pontiff- 
king. Self-annihilation was the 
secret of the influence of those 
glorious women of the ages of faith 
who have since been placed upon 
the altars of the church. O rest- 
less, self-seeking women of to-day! 
striving for a power which will 
curse and not bless you, where is 
the sweet perfume of your humil- 
ity? Where are the fruits of mortifi- 
cation? Where the aureola of sanc- 
tity? Where are those grand works 
for God, offspring of a faith that 
believes all and a love that dares 
all? For these are the virtues in 
a S. Catherine or a S. Teresa 
which all can imitate. Or, if these 
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standards are too high for modern 
souls, where are the homely quali- 
of those women commended 
by S. Paul, who adorn themselves 
with modesty, learn in silence, are 
faithful in all things, having a care 
of the house? Thank God, the 
hand of the Lord is not shortened, 
and holy mother church cherish- 
es many a hidden gem of sanctity 
which will one day adorn the bride 
at the coming of her divine Spouse! 
Yet these are but the exceptfons, 
unknown in the midst of the vast 
ever-moving multitude seeking the 
open arena of life, and desiring a 
part in its contests, animated by 
hopes as false as they are human, 
placing that almost insuperable bar- 
rier of pride between their souls, 
and the Sacred Heart of our di- 
vine Lord. S. James has given us 
this simple rule of a holy life: “To 
visit the fatherless and widows in 


ties 


their tribulation, and to keep our- 
selves unspotted from the world "— 
in two words, charity and. purity 
May the ever Blessed Mother of 
God and her glorious servant S. 


Catherine intercede for the wo- 
men of the church, that they may 
never covet those empty baubles 
for which the women of the world 
are now spending their lives! 
Assunta, simple child of the 
faith, thought nothing of all this, 
as she passed reverently over the 
threshold of the house, whose 
rooms, retaining still something of 
their original appearance, are now 
converted into chapels. The sa- 
cristan, perceiving in the young 
girl an earnestness of piety to 
which he was not accustomed in 
most of the strangers who visited 
this holy? spot, showed to_ her, 
without solicitation, the crucifix be- 
fore which S. Catherine was kneel- 
ing when she received the stigmata. 
With kind attention the good man 
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placed a prie-dieu before the pre- 
cious object of veneration and, then 
retiring, gave Assunta an opportu- 
nity to satisfy her devotion. Mak- 
ing a place for Marie beside her, 
she was soon absorbed in prayer. 
Here, where the very atmosphere 
was filled with a spirit of love and 
sacrifice, where the crucifix before 
her spoke eloquently of the 
closeness of the union between the 
faithful soul and its suffering Lord, 
how easy it seemed to make aspira- 
tions and resolutions which would 
of necessity lose something of their 
heat when exposed to the chilling 
air of the world’s indifference! 
How far off now was Mr. Carlisle’s 
affection, of whose influence she 
ceased to feel something; 
how near the divine love of the 
Sacred Heart, that one sole object 
of S. Catherine’s desire and adora- 
tion! It had been the last request 


so 


never 


of Father Du Pont, when he gave 
Assunta his good-by and blessing, 
that, while in Sienna, she would 


often visit this holy house. He 
judged rightly that the evident 
presence of the supernatural would 
help to counteract the spirit of 
worldliness which surrounded her 
in her daily life. She herself al- 
ready felt that it was good for her 
to be there; and though, when she 
returned home, the sensible fervor of 
the moment died away, the effects 
remained in reanimated strength. 
“Courage, my child, and perseve- 
rance; God is with you,” were the 
last words she had heard from the 
good priest’s lips; and they kept 
singing on in her soul a sweet, low 
harmony, like the music of sea- 
shells, soothing her in many an 
anxious hour. 

When once Mr. Carlisle was able 
to go out without danger of fatigue, 
Mrs. Grey could no longer complain 
of stagnation. The cathedral, the 
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academy, and the numberless places 
of interest within the city walls, 
the drives, the walks through the 
shady lanes near the villa, twilight 
strolls through the vineyards, and 
excursions into the surrounding 
country, filled up the time through 
all those pleasant weeks. Before 
they could realize it Assunta’s 
birthday, her day of freedom, was 
at hand. A week before the event- 
ful occasion Mr. Sinclair had arriv- 
ed in Sienna, making Mrs. Grey 
superlatively happy. The joy he 
imparted to the others must be ex- 
pressed in something less than the 
positive degree. 

The sun rose brightly on the 15th 
of August. Nature responded to 
the joyous Benedicite, and “ all the 
works of the Lord” seemed to 
“magnify him for ever” for the 
great things he had done in giv- 
ing to heaven a Queen, to earth an 
Advocate. Nor was man silent. 
The grave city of Sienna put off its 
wonted dignity, and, by the unfurl- 
ing of its gay flags, the spreading 
of tapestries, and the ringing of 
bells, testified its share in the com- 
mon rejoicing of Christendom. It 
was the Feast of the Assumption, 
and Assunta Howard’s twenty-first 
birthday. Was it strange that the 
young girl should have arisen with 
a heavy heart but little in sympathy 
with the glad sights and sounds 
that greeted her in these first wak- 
ing moments? Surely, to those 
who understand the workings of 
the human heart it was ‘most na- 
tural. On this day ended the rela- 
tions between herself and her guar- 
dian. However hard the tie which 
bound her had made her duty to- 
wards him, it was harder still to 
nature to sever the bond. She was 
free now to go where she would; 
and it would soon be right for her 
to separate from him who was no 
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longer her guardian, and was not 
satisfied to be only her friend. 
She had not realized before how 
much happiness she had experienc- 
ed in the relationship which exist- 
ed no longer; how she had rested 
content in the very face of danger, 
because the peril had in it so much 
more of pleasure than of pain. 
How sweet had been the intercourse 
which duty had sanctioned, and 
which duty must now, interrupt! 
The feeling was all wrong, and she 
knew it, and she would not fail to 
struggle against it. Her will was 
resolute, but it was evident that 
she was not to conquer in life’s 
battle by throwing aside her arms 
and withdrawing from the contest. 
The bearing of the cross must be 
daily, and not only day after day, 
but year after year. Only to-day 
she seemed to feel its weight more, 
and she sank a little beneath it. 
Was it her guardian angel that 
whispered courage to her soul, or 
was it the Blessed Mother, to whose 
loving protection she had: been 
specially confided, who reminded 
her that our dear Lord fell three 
times beneath the overwhelming 
burden of his cross, and bade her 
becomforted ? - Yes, it was the feast 
of that dear Mother, and no mere 
human feeling should prevent her 
joining in the church’s exultation 
and corresponding to her salutation 
inthe Introit: “Gaudeamus omnes 
in Domino.” 

Assunta had ordered the carriage 
to be in readiness to take her to 
San Domenico for early Mass, and 
Marie’s knock at the door inform- 
ed her that it was waiting. She 
had before visited the church, but 
only in the way of sight-seeing. 
She had then been struck with its 
many points of interest; she had 
no idea until this morning how 
devotional it was. After Mass, at 
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which she had received, in the 
Holy Communion, strength and 
peace, she remained a long time be- 
fore the chapel containing those 
most beautiful frescos, by Razzi, of 
incidents in the life of the great 
saint of Sienna. The finest of all, 
S. Catherine in Ecstasy, is a treasure 
both ofart and devotion. Apparent- 
ly fainting, supported by two of her 
nuns, the countenance of the saint 
has that indescribable expression of 
peace which we see in those whose 
conversation isin heaven. But, more 
than this, the evident absence of all 
sensation indicates that the soul is 
rapt into an ineffable union with its 
divine Lord, and has passed, for 
the moment, beyond the confines 
of earth. Seemingly dead, and yet 
alive, the frail body, with its beauti- 
ful, calm face, rests upon its knees 
in the arms of the two Sisters, who, 
with all the tranquillity of the 
cloister, yet form a contrast to her 
who so wholly dead to 
world. 

Assunta gazed upon the picture 
until it seemed to impart rest to her 
own soul; and yet the impression 
was very different from that she 
always received in looking at the 
other S. Catherine whom angels 
are bearing toher sepulture. Marie 
at last interrupted her, and, re- 
minding her that she was the impor- 
tant personage at the villa on that 
day, suggested that she should re- 
turn to breakfast. And Assunta 
determined that no cloud should 
disturb the serenity of the occasion, 
which all intended should be joy- 
ous. 

Mr. Carlisle met her at the door 
on her return, and assisted her to 
alight. Then he took her hand in 
both his, and his eyes spoke vol- 
umes, as he said: 

“Let me look at you, child, and 
see how you bear your honors. 


is the 
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You are more of a heroine than I 
thought; for even at this distance 
we have heard the bells and have 
seen the flags. What an important 
little body you are! No one 
thought it worth while to ring me 
into my majority.” 

“Tt is because you did not come 
into the world under the same 
auspices,” replied Assunta. 

“ Auspice Maria—that is the se- 
cret, then.” And Mr. Carlisle lower- 
ed his voice as he added : “ Consid- 
er me a Mariolater from this time, 
my devotion deriving an ever-in- 
creasing fervor from the doctrine 
of the Assumption. Well, you are 
free, and I suppose I am expected 
to congratulate you. How do you 


enjoy the sensation of liberty ?” 

“TI do not think that I am yet 
enough accustomed to the use of 
my wings to feel the difference be- 
tween what I was yesterday and 


what I am to-day. But in one 
point Iam unchanged. I have an 
excellent appetite for my break- 
fast.” 

Assunta was determined to ward 
off all approach to sentiment. 

“And here is Clara, wondering, 
no doubt, if I have been left behind 
in Sienna.” 

Mrs. Grey came out into the 
garden, looking very lovely in her 
white morning dress, and followed 
by Mr. Sinclair. 

“ Severn, you are the most selfish 
man I ever saw,” exclaimed the im- 
petuous little lady. “ Do you flat- 
ter yourself that you have the mo- 
nopoly of Assunta, and that no 
one else is privileged to wish her 
cento di questi giorni, as Giovanni 
says ?—though I am sure I should 
not like to live a hundred years. 
My beauty would be gone by that 
time.” And she looked archly at 
her lover standing beside her. 

“T fancy that even relentless time 
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would ‘ write no wrinkles on thine an- 
tique brow,’ reluctant to spoil any- 
thing so fair,” said Mr. Sinclair in 
his most gallant tone; then extend- 
ing his hand to Assunta, he contin- 
ued : 

“Miss Howard, allow me to con- 
gratulate you, and to wish that your 
life may be as cloudless as is this 
wonderful sky. The day is like 
yourself—exquisitely beautiful.” 

The color mounted into Assun- 
ta’s cheeks, but it was with dis- 
pleasure at such uncalled-for flat- 
tery. Mr. Carlisle turned away, 
and walked into the house; while 
his sister, with that amiability 
which often atoned for her want of 
tact, exclaimed : 

“Bravo! George, you have said 
quite enough for us both; so I will 
only ditto your speech, and add to 
it my birthday kiss. Now, dear, 
let us go to breakfast. Severn is 
already impatient.” 

The table had been placed in a 
large hall running the whole length 
of*the house; and as the three were 
about to enter, Assunta paused on 
the threshold, in astonishment and 
delight at the magical transforma- 
tion. The walls were literally gar- 
landed with flowers, and fresh 
greens were festooned from the 
ceiling, while in the centre of the 
breakfast-table was a basket of the 
rarest exotics. Not only Sienna, 
but Florence, had been commission- 
ed to furnish its choicest flowers for 
the occasion. Assunta’s eyes filled 
with tears, and for a moment she 
could not speak. Mr. Carlisle, per- 
ceiving her emotion, offered her his 
arm, and led her towards a side- 
table, saying : 

“ And here are our trifling birth- 
day gifts, which you must not de- 
spise because they fall so far short 
of expressing all that we feel for 
you.” 
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There was a beautifully-framed 
proof engraving of Titian’s master- 
piece, the Assumption, from Mr. 
Carlisle. Clara had chosen as her 
gift a set of pearls, “ because they 
looked so like the darling,” she said. 
Mr. Sinclair’s offering was a bou- 
qu@t of rare and exquisite flowers. 
He had all the penetration of an 
experienced man of the world, and 
understood well that Miss Howard 
would prefer not to accept from him 
anything less perishable. Assunta 
put her hand in Clara’s, as she 
said : 

“T never can thank you, it is all 
so beautiful.” And then she paus- 
ed, until Clara exclaimed: 

“Why, Assunta love, what a 
solemn birthday face! ‘To be sure, 
the flight of time is a serious thing. 
I begin to feel it myself, and shall 
very soon dispense with birthdays 
altogether—such disagreeable re- 
minders as they are.” 

“What is it, petite?” asked Mr. 
Carlisle. “ You know that to-day 
you have only to command us, and 
we will prove your most obedient 
subjects.” 

“Oh! it was nothing of any con- 
sequence ; only a thought that you 
would consider very foolish cross- 
ed my mind. Iam sure my solem- 
nity was quite unintentional.” 

“Well, a penny for that thought, 
twice told.” 

Assanta, perceiving that Mr. Sin- 
clair was out of hearing, explained: 

“ All this for my poor worthless 
self and nothing for Her whom 
God has delighted to honor. I 
think I was feeling a little jealous 
for my dear Mother. I did not 
want my feast to be better than 
hers.” 

“Ts that all?” said Mr. Carlisle. 
lo hear is to obey.” And with- 
eut another word he quickly re- 
moved from the table everything 
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but the picture, and, taking flowers 
and candles from the mantel-piece, 
he improvised a really artistic 
shrine. Giovanni, who was serving 
breakfast, lighted the candles, and 
surveyed the effect with satisfac- 
tion. 

“Thank you,” said Assunta, and 
she would not even remember that 
the love was wanting which would 
give value to the offering. “TI shall 
hardly dare think a wish to-day, the 
consequence is so magical.” 

“ And now, Severn,” said his sis- 
ter, “if you have finished your 
popery, you had better call Assun- 
ta’s attention to my ever-increasing 
appetite. Giovanni, too, will not 
like to have his efforts to honor the 
occasion slighted by a want of ap- 
preciation.” 

Mr. Carlisle offered the young 
girl his arm, and led her to the ta- 
ble, saying: 

“ This is my first attempt at Ma- 
riolatry. Quite a success, is it 
not?” 

“If it were only an outward sign 
of inward grace,” said Clara, laugh- 
ing, “exterior piety would be quite 
becoming to you, Severn. You 
really have an artistic taste. But 
you are too absent-minded to-day ! 
Can you not see that we are starv- 
ing?” 

Assunta was so accustomed to 
hear sacred things spoken of light- 
ly, and often irreverently, that she 
had learned to make a little soli- 
tude in her ‘heart, into which she 
could retire from the strife, or even 
the thoughtlessness, of tongues, and 
many a sliort act of reparation was 
there performed for those who 
were unconscious of offence. 

“IT wonder,” said Mrs. Grey, as 
after breakfast the party were 
standing on the /oggia—“ I wonder 
if Giovanni has succeeded in find- 
ing a good baicony for the races 
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to-morrow. I would not miss see- 
ing them for the world. I dote on 
horses.” 

“T very much doubt,” replied her 
brother, “if the horses will excite 
the least admiration, judging from 
the specimens Sienna has thus far 
produced. But the races will be 
interesting, because they are en- 
tirely unique. I believe that Gio- 
vanni has been very successful in 
securing a balcony, and he intends 
to have it surpass all others in 
decoration; so I hope that the la- 
dies will do their part, not to dis- 
grace his efforts. He will expect 
the jewels to be set in a manner 
worthy of the casket which con- 
tains them.” 

“Never fear, Severn! Do you 
think a lady ever failed to look her 
best on such an occasion? An 


open balcony and a crowd—surely, 


she needs no other occasion for 
vanity.” 

George Sinclair removed his ci- 
gar to remark carelessly : 

“And so the admiration of one 
is, after all, insufficient to satisfy 
you?” 

“No, it is not, you dear, lazy, 
old fellow, and you know it. It is 
only because I like your taste to be 
ippreciated that I want others to 
idmire me. I do not think there 
is a more delicious sensation than 
to feel that you are pretty to begin 
with, and then dressed so as to 
show every point to the best ad- 
vantage, and to know that every 
eye is fixed upon:you. One can be 
so innocently unconscious of it all 
the time.” 

“Clara, I am ashamed of you,” 
exclaimed her brother. “ You are 
a perfect mirror of your sex; only, 
unfortunately, it is the weaknesses 
that you reflect to the life, and 
none of the virtues.” 

” 


“Hush, impertinence!” replied 
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Clara, laughing merrily. “ One can- 
not always be a well awfully deep 
and reflecting only the stars. 
Come, George, what will be most 
becoming to me for to-morrow?” 

If it had been a few months after 
marriage, instead of before, this de- 
voted lover would probably havé 
replied, “ A fool’s cap and bells, 
for all I care!” As it was, he con- 
cealed his inward irritation, and no 
one would have doubted his sin- 
cerity as he said: “You cannot 
fail to be charming in anything; 
and I will not choose or suggest, 
because I would like to enjoy the 
pleasure of a surprise.’ 

Mr. Sinclair was sometimes fas- 
cinated by Clara’s piquancy and 
brightness; but she did not suit all 
moods, and to-day Assunta’s quiet 
dignity and the antagonism that 
Mr. Carlisle always excited more 
or less, produced an interior dis- 
turbance of which a wife would 
surely have received the full bene- 
fit. It is strange that an entirely 
worldly man will often, from a sel- 
fish motive, show a power of self- 
control which Christians find it 
difficult to practise, even for the 
love of God. Alas! that the devil 
should receive many a sacrifice, 
many an offering of suffering and 
heroism, which, the intention be- 
ing changed, would produce a 
saint. — 

Mrs. Grey had not penetration 
enough to see below the surface, 
end she was entirely satisfied with 
her lover, whom she considered the 
best and handsomest man in the 
world, not even excepting her bro- 
ther. She could rush fearlessly 
against a mood which would have 
kept a more appreciative nature at 
a distance; and here, perhaps, she 
had an advantage. 

She was now about to answer Mr. 
Sinclair’s very gratifying speech 
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when an interruption came in the 
shape of Giovanni with a note for 
herself, which she read hastily, and 
then said: “Severn, it is from 
Lady Gertrude. They were passing 
through Sienna, and have remained 
over a day expressly to see your 
humble servant. They wish me to 
dine with them this evening, ac- 
companied by my preux chevalier— 
her own expression, George. But 
I do not know about leaving As- 
sunta alone on her birthday, even 
for Lady Gertrude.” 

“Oh! I hope you will not disap- 
point your friends on my account,” 
said Assunta. “I have already 
had my celebration this morning, 
and it is quite proper that I should 
devote this evening to reflections 
upon my coming responsibilities.” 

“Besides,” said Mr. Carlisle, “ I 
beg to inform you that Assunta 
will not be left alone. I flatter 


myself that I count for one, at 
least; and I will endeavor to act 
as your substitute, Clara, in most 
effectually preventing those con- 


templated reflections. Responsi- 
bility and golden hair are an asso- 
ciation of ideas quite incongruous, 
in my opinion.” 

“TI see,” said Clara, “that the 
balance is in Lady Gertrude’s favor. 
What do you say, caro? 

“If you mean me,” said George 
Sinclair in a slightly unamiable tone, 
“TI am always at your service.” 

“You bear!” replied the irre- 
pressible Clara, “I will not allow 
you to go if you are cross. Well, 
Giovanni, come to my room in ten 
minutes for the answer; and re- 
member to order the carriage for 
half-past five.” 

“Truly,” said Mr. Carlisle, turn- 
ing to Assunta after his sister had 
left the Joggia, “I think I never 
saw so sunshiny a person as Clara. 
It is always high noon with her.” 
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While Assunta assented cordially, 
Mr. Sinclair said to himself: 

“Too much sunshine makes an 
unpleasant glare, and noon is always 
the most disagreeable part of the 
day. I confess to liking a little of 
the shadow of repose.” 

He was careful, however, to keep 
his thoughts to himself. If the 
lover could feel imperfections so 
keenly, it argued but poorly for the 
blindness of love on the part of the 
husband. And yet this blindness, 
false and unworthy as it is, seems 
to be the only chance of peace for 
worldly husbands and wives, the 
only protection against the evil 
tendencies of uncontrolled human 
nature. All Clara’s sunshine might 
fail to make even a silver lining to 
the cloud rising in the distant 
future. 

The sun shone brightly enough, 
however, when Mrs, Grey and Mr. 
Sinclair took their seats in the 
barouche to drive into Sienna; and 
the lady, who so much delighted in 
the delicious sensation of undisguis- 
ed admiration, must have been 
more than satisfied this afternoon. 
Many eyes followed the handsome 
pair, as they passed rapidly towards 
the hotel. Clara knew that she was 
looking uncommonly well, and she 
was very proud of her companion’s 
distinguished air and manner; so, 
altogether, she enjoyed quite 
little triumph. 

Assunta and Mr. Carlisle dined 
alone ; and, as they rdése from the 
table just at sunset, Mr. Carlisle 
proposed a walk down into the 
vineyards, 

“It will soil that pretty white 
dress of yours, I know; but the air 
is so refreshing, and I want you to 
occupy for a while the new rustic 
seat I have had placed near the 
brook, in that lovely spot we dis- 

- covered the other day. Take a 


a 
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shawl with you, peéife, for it will be 
cooler as soon as the sun sets.” 

They strolled along slowly down 
through the narrow paths which 
separated the vines heavy with the 
fast-ripening fruit, pausing now 
and then, as some new beauty in 
the distant view or in their imme- 
diate surroundings excited their 
attention. At last, at the bottom 
of the valley, close beside a brook, 
and beneath a clump of trees, they 
came upon one of those fairy spots 
where nature seems to have arrang- 
ed herself expressly to attract an 
artist’s eye. 

“ Giovanni is truly invaluable,” 
said Mr. Carlisle. “I had only to 


give him a suggestion, and see how 
well he has carried out my ideas. 
This is the very luxury of com- 
fort.”” And seating himself, he light- 
ed a cigar, advised Assunta to put 


on her shawl, and was evidently 
prepared for a pleasant hour. 

As they sat there, almost in 
silence, the Angelus sounded from 
a distant convent tower; and, as if 
in answer to its summons, Assunta 
began to sing in a sweet, low voice 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. Mr. Car- 
lisle did not say a word until it 
was finished; then he begged for 
just one more, and, knowing how 
much he liked the simple Scotch 
songs, she sang “ Robin Adair.” 

“Assunta, your voice grows 
sweeter every day. It is perfect 
rest to me to hear you sing.” Then, 
after a pause, he threw away his ci- 
gar, and turned towards her a very 
earnest face. 

“ Petite, listen to me patiently a 
moment. I ama very proud man, 
as you know, and one who is not 
apt to sue, even where he greatly 
desires. It seems ”—and the pecu- 
liar smile broke over his face-- 
“that you have exercised some 
magic power, and with a touch of 
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your finger have thrown down the 
barrier of pride against which an 
army might beat in vain. My 
child, you know what I am going 
to say, because I have not chang- 
ed since that moonlight night in 
the Colosseum, except, indeed, that 
the feeling I then expressed has 
strengthened and deepened every 
day. I made you a promise that 
night. I confess that it has been 
poorly enough redeemed; still, you 
must judge me by my self-con- 
quests rather than by my failures. 
But to-day releases me: and havy- 
ing ceased to be your guardian, I 
cannot give you up. I need not 
repeat to you what I have already 
said. You know that you are 
dearer to me than the life you have 
saved. I only ask, as before, the 
right to devote that life te you. 
May I?” 

“T had hoped, Mr. Carlisle, that 
you would consider my former an- 
swer as final,” said Assunta; but, 
though her words were cold, her 
voice trembled. “I, too, am un- 
changed since that night you speak 
of. Iam compelled to be so.” 

“ Assunta, you are such a child; 
do you, then, think it nothing to 
have won the love of a man who 
has reached middle life and has 
never loved before ?” 

“Mr. Carlisle,” said the young 
girl sadly, “if I thought it nothing, 
I should not feel the pain it costs 
me to repeat to you, that it cannot 
be. IT am so unworthy of your 
love; you must not think I do not 
value it. Your friendship has been 
more to me than I dare tell you, 
lest you should misunderstand me.” 

“Your heart pleads for me, 
child.” 

“Then I must not listen to it; 
for the voice of God in my soul 
pleads more loudly.” 

“ Assunta,” said Mr. Carlisle, “I 
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think you did not understand me 
before—you do not understand me 
now. Do you suppose I should in- 
terfere in your religion? No more 
than I have ever done. You do 
not know me, child.” 

“T think I know you better than 
you know yourself, presumptuous 
as this sounds,” said Assunta, forc- 
ing a smile. “I am sure that, 
were I to marry you, you would 
not be satisfied to hold a place in 
my heart second even to God. 
But,” she added, as the old ex- 
pression of bitterness crossed her 
guardian’s face, “ all this is useless. 
Let me put a question to you, and 
answer me candidly. Suppose I 
had made a promise to you, who 
love me—made it, we will grant, out 
of love for you—and afterwards, 
yielding to my own weakness, I 
should break that promise. Would 
you feel that I had done rightly— 
that I was to be trusted ?” 

“Certainly not, child. 
strange questions.” 

“Well, I have, out of love for 
our dear Lord, made him a pro- 
mise which I believed his love re- 
quired of me. He is a jealous 
Lover, Mr. Cariisle. I dare to say 
this reverently. Suppose, for the 
sake of a human affection—for 
your sake—I should fail to keep 
my promise; would you not have 
reason to doubt my fidelity to you, 
when I could be unfaithful to my 
God?” 

“My child, I do not comprehend 
such reasoning. You either do 
not, cannot love me, or else you 
have suffered religious fanaticism 
to get the better of your judgment. 
I hoped that the plea of love would 
be sufficient to win my cause; but 
it is not all. Look your future 
fairly in the face, Assunta. What 
are you going to do? You are 
young; I need not add, beautiful. 
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Surely, you understand that without 
me you are unprotected. Have 
you any plans, or have you al- 
ready become so independent that 
you prefer not to make me your con- 
fidant? My pride is gone indeed 
when I put my suit in another 
form. I ask only your hand. Let 
me have the right to protect you 
in the world you know so little. | 
will wait to win your heart.” 

“Mr. Carlisle,” imterrupted As- 
sunta with more emotion than he 
had ever seen in her before, “ you 
are cruel in your persistence. You 
wilfully misunderstand me. _ It 
seems to give you pleasure to make 
this trial as hard for me as possi- 
ble. I have told you before that I 
can never marry you; let that be 
enough.” And bursting into tears, 
she rose hastily from her seat. 

Her guardian was so taken by 
surprise that for an instant he sat 
motionless; then he followed the 
excited girl, and joined her before 
she had proceeded far along the 
vineyard path. 

“Take my arm, pefite,” he said 
gently, and they walked some dis- 
tance in silence. At last Assunta 
said with regained composure : 

“Mr. Carlisle, you asked me 
about my plans, and you have a 
right to know. I have thought 
much of the future, as you may be- 
lieve. My desire is to return to 
Baltimore with Clara after her mar- 
riage, and pass the winter with 
Mary Percival Further than this 
I need not look.” 

There was no immediate answer. 
After a pause Mr. Carlisle said : 

“ You are your own mistress now. 
I shall of course place no obsta- 
cle in the way of your carrying out 
any wish or design which will con- 
duce to your welfare. As for my- 
self, the time may come when I[ 
shall cease to regret that I am in no 
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wise necessary to your happiness. 
Meanwhile, it shall be as you say. 
Good heavens! to think that a 
mere girl should have the power to 
move me so,” he went on, as if 
speaking to himself. 

And apparently his thoughts 
were so full of Assunta that he 
forgot her actual presence, for they 
reached the house in silence, and 
then Mr. Carlisle proceeded at once 
to his own room; and so ended the 
birthday. 


The Sienna races are a thorough- 
ly unique spectacle—almost child- 
ish, like many features of the Ro- 
man Carnival, to the over-cultivat- 
ed and consequently over-fastidious 
taste of this age. They take one 
back to the days when men were 
more simple, when hearts did not 
grow old and faith was strong. 
These childlike traits produced a 
race of men who were but “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth,” and, like 
children, amused with even a small 
amount of pomp and show, heroes 
as they were. And a strange con- 
trast were the races of that 16th 
of August to the usual occupations 
of the Siennese. Mr. Carlisle’s car- 
riage passed beneath innumerable 
flags and between gayly-tapestried 
windows, as it drove to the amphi- 
theatre-shaped piazza, the centre 
of which was already filled, while 
every seat placed against the 
houses which bounded the square 
was occupied. The bright colors 
worn by the peasant women, with 
their large Tuscan hats and the 
more subdued dress of the men, 
produced an effect at once very pe- 
culiar and very picturesque. A 
little cheer from the bystanders 
greeted Mr. Carlisle’s party, as they 
appeared upon the balcony; for no 
other decorations in all that vast 
piazza were so fine as those in 
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which Giovanni had shown so much 
skill, and surely no other ladies 
were as beautiful. There was no 
appearance of heartache or disap- 
pointment on any of the four faces 
which now looked out upon the 
crowd. We all, sooner or later, 
learn to wear a mask before the 
world, and the interior life of each 
one of us is often a sealed book to 
our nearest friends. 

“Clara,” said Assunta, as they 
seated themselves after their survey, 
“vou seem to know more about the 
races than the rest of us. Please 
to enlighten my ignorance.” 

“T heard about them at the ho- 
tel last night,” replied Mrs. Grey; 
“so you will find me very learned. 
Sienna is divided into seventeen 


wards; but only ten take part in 
the race, and these are decided by 
The victor receives a prize 


lot. 
and a sort of diminutive triumph, 
while the losers may think them- 
selves lucky if they only get a scola- 
ing froin their respective wards. 
The oracle has spoken, and further 
than this she is not informed.” 
“The rest we shall now see for 
ourselves,” said Mr. Sinclair, “ for 
I hear the music which I suppose 
accompanies the procession.”’ And, 
as he spoke, the band entered the 
piazza from a side street. Then 
followed, in turn, the representa- 
tives of the different wards, each 
representation consisting of two 
flags—the colors of the ward—a 
number of pages, the race-horse led 
by an esquire, and the man who was 
afterwards to ride the racer, on horse- 
back asaknight. The flag-bearers, 
as well as all in each division, wore 
exactly the colors of the flag of the 
ward, in costumes of the olden time ; 
and, as these flags were of entirely 
different combinations of colors, and 
most of them very brilliant, the pro- 
cession would have been very effec- 
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tive without its peculiar charm. 
The flag-bearers were men of grace 
and skill, and from the moment of 
entering the square the flags were 
in continual motion—waved above 
their heads, flung into the air, pass- 
ed under their arms and legs, and 
all without once touching the 
ground. It was a very poetical 
combination of color and motion, 
and Mrs. Grey impulsively clapped 
her hands with delight—a perform- 
ance which her dignified lover evi- 
dently looked upon as childish. 
After this part of the procession 
came a large chariot drawn by four 
horses, with postilions, and bearing 
the ten different flags tastefully ar- 
ranged. ‘This was the model of the 
old Siennese battle-car, which bore 
the standard, and was in conse- 
quence the scene of the thickest of 
the fight. Upon it, in time of bat- 


tle, stood a priest, invoking by his 


prayers protection and_ success. 
There also was the trumpeter, in 
readiness to give signals. A truly 
medizval picture was this chariot, 
with associations which carried one 
back hundreds of years into the past. 
A band of music closed the proces- 
sion, which, after passing around the 
piazza, entered the court-yard of the 
Palazzo Pubblico. Here the knights 
exchanged their helmets and plumes 
for jockey-caps, and mounted their 
racers. As they emerged from be- 
neath the archway, and proceeded 
slowly towards the starting-place, 
across which a rope was drawn, 
Mr. Carlisle exclaimed, with a laugh 
_in which there was more sarcasm 
than merriment: 

“ Are you a judge of horses, Cla- 
ra? Ifso, you, who yesterday an- 
nounced your jockey proclivities, 
must be greatly disappointed; for 
truly a set of sorrier-looking steeds 
I never beheld. The prize ought 
to be given to the one that comes 
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in last; for, where all are so slow, 
there would really be no little ex- 
ercise of skill in moving more slow- 
ly than a coach-horse going up-hill, 
and yet moving at all.” 

“TI think, Severn,” replied his 
sister, “that your temper was not 
improved by the fever. It is very 
disagreeable in you to inform me 
that the horses are not Arabian 
chargers, for I never should have 
been the wiser.” 

“Most men are disagreeable,” 
retorted. 

“George, you hear that, and do 

not resent it?’ said Mrs. Grey in- 

dignantly. 

“I leave that for you to do when 
you can, from experience of the 
contrary, deny the charge. But 
the horses are starting on their 
three times round.” And Mr. Sin- 
clair leaned over the balcony with 
an air of interest. 

“Why do the men carry those 
short sticks in their hands?” asked 
Assunta. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Sinclair— 
for Mr. Carlisle became strangely 
inattentive—“ that the riders are 
allowed by rule to do all the dam- 
age they can with the sticks, which 
are short, so as to limit somewhat 
their power; for their aim is to 
knock each other off the horses.” 

“The barbarians!” exclaimed 
Clara. “Oh! look, see how many 
are falling back on the third round. 
It rests with the two now. I bet 
on the sorrel.” 

“ And he has won, Clara,” said 
Assunta. 

The whole piazza was now in 
motion. Shouts greeted the vic- 
tor, and the defeated retired into 
obscurity. 

“The modern Olympics are fin- 
ished,” said Mr. Carlisle. “ Shall 
we go?” 

As they drove towards home in 


he 
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the red glow of the setting sun, Mr. 
Carlisle said abruptly : 

“Clara, when did you tell me 
that you and Sinclair intend to 
make each other miserable ?” 

“T will not answer such a ques- 
tion, Severn. You are a perfect 
dog in the manger. You will not 
marry yourself or let any one 
else.” 

“Tf you wish to know,” said Mr. 
Sinclair, “when your sister intends 
to make me the happiest of men, 
she has permitted me to hope that 
the end of September will be the 
term of my most impatient wait- 
ing.” 

“Then,” continued Mr. Carlisle 
in the same abrupt tone, “we had 
better be on our way to Paris. We 
might start day after to-morrow, I 
think.” 


Mrs. Grey gave a little scream. 


“Severn, you must be out of 


your mind. I thought you wished 
never to leave Sienna.” 

“T am weary to death of it; but 
that is not all. I have business mat- 
ters to arrange, and the prepara- 
tion of your ¢rousseau will no doubt 
occupy weeks.” 
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“ But it will be so warm in Paris,” 
persisted Mrs, Grey. 

“Do people whose hearts are fill- 
ed with love and their minds with 
coming matrimony think of weath- 
er, then? I thought such sublu- 
nary interests were left to those 
whose hearts were still unthawed. 
However, there are fans and ices 
enough in Paris to cool you off. 
I will write to-night to engage 
rooms.” And then Mr. Carlisletre- 
lapsed into silence and abstraction. 

Assunta understood well enough 
the cause of this change in the 
plans; but she was powerless to 
act, and could only submit. It, 
indeed, made little difference to her. 

“ George,” said Clara to her lov- 
er, as they were strolling down the 
avenue in the moonlight, “can 
you imagine what is the matter 
with Severn? I never saw him in 
such a mood.” 

“Disappointed in love, I should 
judge from appearances,” he re- 
plied indifferently. 

“Nonsense! He does not know 
the meaning of the word,” was 
the not very intelligent reply of the 
lady. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SWINBURNE AND DE VERE.” 


Tue dramas Bothwell and Alex- 
ander the Great, which have so re- 
cently come into the world side by 
side to challenge the attention of 
that portion of it that speaks, or is 
supposed to speak, the language of 
Shakespeare, offer all the contrasts 
that might be expected from their 
subjects, as well as from the 
known thought, tone, and tendency 
of their respective authors. One 
writer has taken for his chief charac- 
ter a great Christian woman whose 
story, look at it as we may, is at 
least of the saddest that was ever 
told; the other has chosen for his 
subject the wonder of pagan history, 


the exemplar of pagan greatness, 
whose short career is the condensa- 
tion of all earthly glory and tri- 
umph. 

It will be at once manifest that 
to a modern writer, as far as the 
materials for the construction of an 


historical drama go, the life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is beyond 
measure richer than that of Alex- 
ander. Her story is_ religiously 
and politically one of the day. 
She is still on trial, no longer be- 
fore the narrow circles of York 
and Fotheringay, but before Chris- 
tendom. The question of her 
innocence or guilt, and the con- 
sequent justice or injustice of her 
sentence, is debated as fiercely to- 
day as when alone she faced the 
sleuth-hounds of Elizabeth in de- 
fence of her honor and her life. 
*Bothwell: A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. London: Chatto & Windus. 1874. 
Alexander the Great: A Dramatic Poem. By 


Aubrey de Vere. London: H.S. King & Co. 
1874. New York: The Catholic Publication Society. 


The final judgment of Christendom 
may be said already to be a fore- 
gone conclusion in her favor, so 
fast is the long-withheld evidence of 
her innocence accumulating. But 
her life-blood stains a nation and 
a religion, or what called itself such, 
and the verdict that declares her 
“not guilty” lays a terrible and 
indelible blot on them. Hence 
every nook and cranny of history 
is searched, every historical cobweb 
disentangled, with an eagerness and 
minuteness so thorough and com- 
plete that the reader is better ac- 
quainted often with the history of 
Mary Stuart than with that of the 
century in which he lives. 

For a dramatist a most impor- 
tant point is thus at ence secured. 
His audience is interested in ad- 
vance; and there is no further care 
for him than to make a judicious 
use of the wealth of material at his 
disposal. 

And surely to one with a soul in 
his body never did a more fitting 
subject for a tragedy offer itself 
than Mary, Queen of Scots. The 
only difficulty would seem to be 
a right selection from a great abun- 
dance. The scenes and characters, 
the very speeches often, are ready 
made. Time, place, circumstance, 
are ripe with interest. The march 
of events is terribly rapid. The 
scene is ever shifting, and with it 
the fortunes of the queen. All the 
passions are there at strife. Plot 
and counterplot, tragedy within 
tragedy, love and hate, jealousy 
and wrath, hope and fear, the basest 
betrayal and the loftiest devotion, 
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surge and make war around this 
one woman, and are borne along 
with her in a frenzied whirl to the 
terrible end, when the curtain 
diops silently on that last dread 
scene that stands, as it will for ever 
stand, in startling relief, far out from 
the dim background of history. 

The name of Alexander the 
Great calls up no such interest as 
this. His life would seem the least 
likely of subjects for a modern 
dramatist. Great captains, such 
as the first Napoleon, may look to 
him as at once their modeland their 
envy; but happily such great men 
are few and far between. Alexan- 
der might indeed have formed an 
admirable theme for one of the 
lesser lights of the English Augus- 
tan era to celebrate in those sono- 
rous heroics whose drowsy hum 
might serve at need as an admir- 
able soporific. But he and those 
who lived and moved about him 
are out of our world; and whether 
he conquered ten empires or fifty, 
whether he defeated Darius or 
Darius him, whether he sighed for 
more or fewer worlds to conquer, 
is now all one tous. The sands of 
the desert have buried or wiped out 
his empire ages ago; the sands of 
time have settled down on his 
memory and half obliterated it ; and 
the mighty Alexander serves to-day 
for little more than to point a 
moral 

On the other hand, every scene 
and incident in which Mary, Queen 
of Scots, figured is intense with dra- 
matic force. She entered on her 
reign at what might be called the 
dawn of modern history—a lurid 
dawn presaging the storm that was 
to come and is not yet over. The 
Reformation was convulsing Eu- 
rope. It had just entered Scotland 
before her, and the raven that 


croaked its fatal entrance was John 
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Knox. In the person of this girl 
were centred the hopes of the Ca- 
tholic party for Scotland and Eng- 
land. Mingled with the strife of 
creeds around her was the conflict 
of the great Scottish families, whose 
miserable contentions rent and 
wrecked the kingdom. Any chief- 
tain who chose and thought himself 
strong enough drew the sword when 
and for what purpose pleased him. 
More than half of them—those of 
any note, at least—were in Eliza- 
beth’s pay. Treason constituted 
much of the political life of those 
days, while under and over and 
among the fierce strife of political 
parties rang and resounded the 
clangor and wrangle of the deli- 
rious sects that had just apostatized 
from Rome. Such was the period 
when the helm of the most distract- 
ed state in distracted Christendom 
was set in the hand of a gentle girl, 
who stood there alone to guide it 
over unknown seas. All the tem- 
pest gathered together its fury and 
broke over her head. This is the 
figure chosen by the author of Both- 
well for the centre of his tragedy. 
It was a time and a scene and a 
tragedy worthy the philosophic 
mind of a Shakespeare and the ter- 
rible power of an Aéschylus. Mr. 
Swinburne’s work scarcely gives 
evidence of the combination of 
these qualities. 

A subject of this kind, when at- 
tempted at all, suggests painful re- 
flections if failure, emphatic failure, 
is the result. A goose essaying an 
eagle’s flight would scarcely present 
a more absurd figure. Mr. Swin- 
burne has fallen immeasurably be- 
low the level of a subject whose 
level is greatness. Not because he 
has chosen to paint Mary, Queen 
of Scots, asa fiend, is this judgment 
passed on his work. Milton has 
proved that Satan can be converted 
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by genius into the most powerful 
dramatic villain that ever trod the 
stage. Lady Macbeth may thrill 
us with horror, but she never causes 
us to yawn. The author of Both- 
weil was at liberty, by the license 
allowed to poets, to make his he- 
roine wicked enough even to satisfy 
his fastidious taste, and still have 
given us a drama that of its own 
force and brilliancy and coherence 
would have extorted the admiration 
of the unfortunate queen’s most 
ardent defenders. But even her 
heartiest haters could not resist the 
tendency to nod over the cumbrous 
wickedness, the very heavy villany, 
of Bothwell, which is simply a dilu- 
tion of Froude with a tincture of 
Swinburne, well watered and ad- 
ministered in the largest possible 
doses, or, in plain English, a few 
scenes of the history of the period 
stitched loosely together and set to 
measured lines of blank verse. 

Five hundred and_ thirty-two 
pages, with thirty lines to the page, 
in five acts and sixty scenes, make a 
tragedy indeed. Such is Bothwell. 
Yet, notwithstanding its alarming 
proportions, it only extends from 
the death of Rizzio to the battle of 
Langside, thus omitting the scene 
that of all others is the most thrill- 
ing and effective—Mary’s execu- 
tion. This may have been done 
with a purpose; for even malevo- 
lence falters there. Such an end, 
preceded by her long captivity, so 
patiently borne, were she even as 
wicked as Mr. Swinburne would 
make her, might almost expiate 
any crime, as it sanctifies her inno- 
cence. 

The entire first act, entitled 
“ David Rizzio,” is absorbed by the 
murder of the character after which 
it is named. As far as its necessa- 
ry connection with the drama goes, 
it might have been entirely and 
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very profitably omitted. It serves, 
indeed, to introduce many of the 
characters, but to no special pur- 
pose that might not have been ac- 
complished in any of the other acts. 
The author forgets that he is not 
writing history, but a drama. We 
do not want the minutia, everything 
that everybody said at any time, in 
any place, and under any circum- 
stances while Mary, Queen of Scots, 
was living, which Mr. Swinburne 
seems to think he was bound to 
give us, and in blank verse too, in 
Bothwell, We want the situations, 
the great facts. What led up to 
them may be told or hinted at in a 
few lines. Mr. Swinburne does 
not seem to have realized this, and, 
as a consequence, his drama is 
crowded with scenes, incidents, and 
personages that not only hinder, but 
are utterly irrelevant to, the main 
action of the piece, if indeed the 
piece can be truly said to possess 
any main action. Thus it takes 
the entire first act, consisting of five 
scenes and eighty-nine pages, to kill 
Rizzio. At last he is happily de- 
spatched, to the relief, it must be 
said, of the reader, who, already 
wearied, finds the second act en- 
tirely devoted to a similar sangui- 
nary operation, performed on Darn- 
ley this time. With a nice sense, 
notwithstanding his pronounced 
communistic sympathies, of what 
is due even to second-hand royalty 
of the Darnley order, Mr. Swin- 
burne, regardless of the liberal al- 
lowance of space allotted to the 
stabbing of Rizzio, feels it incum- 
bent on him to devote one hundred 
and forty-seven pages and twenty- 
one scenes to the blowing up of 
Mary’s husband. Thus, although 
two hundred and forty pages in all 
are given over mainly to the killing 
of these two characters, the tragedy 
can be scarcely said to have begun, 
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there being still three dreary acts 
to face. 

The question naturally suggests 
itself here, What in the name of 
common sense, if not of tragedy, 
has Mr. Swinburne been doing 
with his space? Perhaps we have 
reason to congratulate ourselves 
after all that he did not pursue 
his unhappy victim into England, 
and insist upon murdering her also; 
for it is impossible, in the contem- 
plation of such an event, to form 
even a wild conception of when 
and where Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy 
was likely to terminate. The truth 
is, he is no dramatist at all; he is 
a writer of speeches, good, bad, or 
indifferent, as may be, but no more. 
Livy or Sallust have almost as just 
a title to be styled dramatists as 
Mr. Swinburne; Homer far more 
so. Speeches form perhaps the 


least, certainly the easiest, portion of 


a drama; and the speeches in Both- 
well are more or less ready made. 
Mr. Swinburne cannot grasp a situ- 
ation; he can only write adout it. 
He cannot picture it to us in a few 
telling lines. He cannot hint a 
future; he must foretell it in full, 
or wait until it comes. He cannot 
content himself with leaving well 
alone. The Earl of Leicester’s his- 
toric “nod” that meant so much 
is of course a very amusing carica- 
ture; but the point of a caricature 
lies in the kernel of truth which it 
covers. Perhaps the most neces- 
sary of dramatic faculties is the 
capability of saying much in a lit- 
tle; and that faculty Mr. Swinburne 
does not possess in the slightest de- 
If anything, his special ten- 
dency lies in an opposite direction ; 
he says remarkably little in a very 
great deal. Instead of mastering 
his material, he has become hope- 
lessly embarrassed by it, and, like 
the miser in the story, perishes from 
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want in the midst of the treasures 
piled up around him. His charac- 
ters, instead of being moved ‘at his 
will, move him at theirs. When 
one, no matter of how great or how 
little importance, opens his or her 
mouth, not even Mr. Swinburne 
himself can say when it will close. 
Speeches pages in length are thrown 
into anybody’s mouth on the slight- 
est provocation, and all pitched 
more or less in the same key. If 
Mary curses—for Mr. Swinburne 
is more liberal than discreet in his 
distribution of strong language— 
she is not content with one good, 
round, blasphemous oath once ina 
while, but must indulge in half a 
dozen or so offhand. If Knox 
argues or preaches, he does so at 
as great length almost as when in 
the flesh. One of his speeches fills 
thirteen pages without a break. If 
the inevitable “ first, second, and 
third citizen’ enter—who, for the 
manner of their speeches or the 
matter of them, might with equal 
propriety be dubbed “ first citizen” 
or “fifty-second citizen,” or any- 
thing else—they talk and talk and 
talk until they talk themselves off, 
as they would beyond all doubt 
talk an audience out of their seats. 
Almost two-thirds of the play is to 
the reader simply wearisome jab- 
ber, whose sense, like Gratiano’s 
“infinite deal of nothing,” is as 
“two grains of wheat hid in two 
bushels of chaff.” 

The drama is so interminable 
that we can only call attention to 
the chief character, which is not 
Bothwell, as the title would seem 
to imply, but Mary, whose alleged 
amours with Bothwell form the 
groundwork of the piece. As this 
article does not pretend to enter 
into an historical investigation, 
this is not the place to advance 
reasons for disagreeing with Mr. 
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Swinburne’s estimate of Mary. One 
or two words, however, may be per- 
mitted. 

The story that forms the founda- 
tion of this play has been torn to 
shreds by writers of every shade of 
opinion. Its truth, based mainly on 
the “casket letters,” was never ac- 
cepted even at the English court. 
Elizabeth herself was compelled to 
acquit her cousin of all such scan- 
dalous charges. Yet on this Mr. 
Swinburne, with the chivalry of 
a poet and the honesty of a man 
who must have read history, builds 
his nauseous drama. Again, Mary 
was, by all concession, a lady. High 
and royal spirit she had indeed, of 
which in some notable instances 
she gave ample proof; but she 
has never been accused of indulg- 
ing in language unworthy the royal 
woman she was, or savoring in 
any sense of coarseness. She was 
also a consistent and practical 
Catholic, who knew her religion 
and how to hold it, even against 
that fierce Calvinistic wolf, John 
Knox, to whom it were a happiness 
had his insulted sovereign only 
meted out the measure he persis- 
tently advocated for all Catholics. 
But she was too gentle-natured to 
adopt means of enforcing silence 
and obedience more congenial to 
the spirit of her English cousin, 
who had a very summary manner 
of dealing with theological difficul- 
ties. This much being premised, 
let us now look at the Mary of Mr. 
Swinburne. 

Here we have her in the very first 
scene of the first act. Rizzio is 
pleading with her the recall of Mur- 
ray : 

Queen. “ What name is his who shall so strength- 

en me?” 

Rizzio. “‘ Your father gave him half a brother’s 

name.” 


Queen. “I have no brother; a bloodless traitor 
he is, 
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Who was my father’s bastard-born. By heaven! 
I had rather have his head loose at my foot 
Than his tongue’s counsel rounded in mine ear.” 
This is only her fourth speech in 
the play. It does not seem to have 
impressed Rizzio sufficiently ; for, 
turning a page, we find her still 
railing at the subject of her wrath 
in this Warren style : 
. . “By my hand, 
Too little and light to hold up his dead head, 


It was my hope to dip it in his life 
Made me ride iron-mailed and soldieress.” 


With occasional spurts of this na- 
ture the queen enlivens her some- 
what tedious colloquy of thirteen 
pages with Rizzio concerning Mur- 
ray. She is candid enough to say 
in one place of her half-brother, 
whom the Mary of history really 
believed in too long and too blindly 
for her own happiness : 

“Tam gay of heart, light as a spring south wind, 

To feed my soul with his foretasted death. 4 
And again: 
*“*Oh! I feel dancing motions in my feet 

And laughter moving merrily at my lips, 

Only to think him dead, or hearsed, or hanged— 

That were the better. I could dance down his life, 

Sing my steps through, treading on his dead neck, 

For love of his dead body and cast-out soul.” 
Verily, a real Highland fling! 
And lest there should be any possi- 
ble doubt as to the meaning of “ cast- 
out soul,” this gentle lady pursues 
it to its place, and gloats over its 
eternal torments in this Christian 
fashion : 
“ He shall talk of me tothe worm of hell, 


Prate in death’s ear and with a speechle mus tongue 
Of my dead doings in days gone out. 


It is surely punishment enough 
to be condemned to carry on a con- 


versation of any kind with the 
worm of hell and in the ear of death ; 
but to compel even a cast-out soul 
to perform this unpleasant duty 
“with a speechless tongue” is pun- 
ishment that passes ordinary com- 
prehension. Doubtless, however, 
matters are or will be altered for 
Mr. Swinburne’s special conveni- 
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ence in the lower regions. Aban- 
doning the wretched Murray to his 
destiny, we look for other revela- 
tions of Mary’s character, although 
something of her mettle may be 
gathered from the passages already 
given, which have been taken al- 
most at random from the first twen- 
ty-eight pages of the five hundred 
and thirty-two. They are by no 
means the liveliest specimens to be 
found. 

It would display a lamentable 
lack of knowledge of nature sup- 
posed to be human. to imagine for 
a moment that the woman—if the 
expression is allowable—revealed 
in these passages is likely to be at 
all squeamish or foolishly coy about 
the profession of what Mr. Swin- 
burne would probably call her 
love for Bothwell. The insignifi- 
cant facts that her own husband, 
Darnley, and Bothwell's wife, Jane 
Gordon, were still living, would na- 
turally weigh lightly as feathers in 
the balance against her desire. Most 
of the scenes between the queen 
and Bothwell might be shortly de- 
scribed as “linked foulness long 
drawn out.” Were they even word 
for word true, it would stili be a 
wonder and ashame to honest man- 
hood that they could be dwelt upon 
and gloated over by any writer at 
all. Horace boasted of belonging 
to the “ Epicurean herd.” Were 
he living now, he would, we honest- 
ly believe, feel conscientious scru- 
ples at admitting Mr. Swinburne 
into the company. Only such pas- 
sages are quoted here as are pre- 
sentable and necessary to endorse 
our judgment of this drama. 

Without even an attempt at 
disguise, Mary and Bothwell discuss 
the best means of getting rid of 
Darnley. As a_ wife, expecting 
soon to be a mother, and as a 
Christian woman, it is only natural 
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that she should urge on the not 
unwilling Bothwell in this style : 
“ Would I were God ! 

Time should be quicker to lend help and hand 

To men that wait on him. . . . Were I a man, 

I had been by this a free man.”’ 

In the course of the second act 
she falls sick, as she believes, to 
death. She makes her dying con- 
fession to the Bishop of Ross, who, 
it is to be presumed, knew his re- 
ligion. That being the case, it was 
somewhat rash in Mr. Swinburne 
to put into his mouth a gross error. 
He assures the dying queen that 


* The man that keeps faith sealed upon his soul 
Shall through the blood-shedding of Christ be 
clean. 
And in this time of cursing and flawed faith 
Have you kept faith unflawed. 
Have no fear, therefore, but your sinsof life 


Shall fall from off you as a vesture changed. 

And leave your soul for whiteness as a child’s,”’ 

Of course there is a sense in 
which this may be taken as correct. 
The man that really keeps his “ faith 
sealed upon his soul” and “ unflaw- 
ed,” acts up to his faith and lives 
its life. But this is not what Mr. 
Swinburne means. In several pas- 
sages he is at pains to show that it 
is not. His meaning simply is that 
because Mary held to the profes- 
sion of the Catholic faith the bishop 
assured her that her sins wou!d be 
remitted.- That faith alone was suffi- 
cient for salvation was the heresy of 
Luther. We do not know whether 
those useful little compendiums of 
Christian doctrine commonly known 


as catechisms were much in vogue 


at the time. Had they been, Mary 
would have found in hers the follow- 
ing question and answer, which 
would have shamed the Bishop of 
Ross: “ Will faith alone save us?” 
“No; it will not without 
works,” 

It must be remembered, however, 
that Mr. Swinburne, and not the 
bishop, is the real father confessor 
to his own penitent, and a very in- 


good 
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dulgent one he makes. 
says: 
** IT would have absolution ere I die, 


But of what sins I have not strength to say 
Nor hardly to remember.” 


After all that has gone before, that 
reads remarkably like a wilful lie, 
as Mr. Swinburne’s bishop might 
have hinted, particularly as she has 
memory enough left to enumerate 
her virtues, which conclude with 
this : 


The queen 


**T have held mine own faith fast, and with my lips 

Have borne him [God] witness if my heart were 

whole.” 
Whereupon the worthy bishop 
takes occasion to repeat his blun- 
der. Glossing beautifully over her 
sins in a graceful sentence or two, 
the queen proceeds to “remit all 
faults against her done,” and ends 
in this edifying strain : 
**T will not take death’s hand 
With any soil of hate or wrath or wrong 
About me, but, being friends with this past world, 

Pass from it in the general peace of love.” 

Just at this happy moment, by 
what would doubtless be consider- 
ed ‘a stroke of genius,” Murray 
is made to enter and announce the 
arrival of Darnley, the unfortunate 
individual whose crime it is to 
persist in being Mary’s lawful hus- 
band when she is in love with one 
who, by her own command, was 
somebody else’s lawful husband. As 
may be supposed from what we 
know of her already, the contrite 
queer greets the announcement as 
contr.te queens in similar situations 
are wont to do, thus: 


“* By heaven! I had rather death had leave than 
he. 
What comes he for? To vex me quick or dead 
With his lewd eyes and sodden, sidelong face, 
Phat 1 may die with loathing of him ? 
By God, as God shall look upon my soul, 
I will fot see him.” 


After this there is clearly nothing 
left far the bishop. to do but ad- 
minister the last sacraments and 
bid the Christian soul depart in 


peace. Luckily, however, at this 
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critical juncture, and by another 
“ stroke of genius,” the well-known 
tramp of Bothwell’s heel falls on 
the ear of the dying queen, who 
immediately feels better, and bids 
her attendants “ bring him in.” 

One more passage, and we have 
done with Mr. Swinburne’s Mary. 
Darnley is not yet murdered ; Both- 
well is not yet divorced from Jane 
Gordon; he who became James I. 
of England is about to be born; the 
queen has in the preceding scene 
made the “confession” noticed 
above ; the time, therefore, was ripe 
for her to make the following de- 
claration to Bothwell : 


‘*T purge me now and perfect my desire, 

Which is to be no more your lover—no, 

But even yourself, yea, more than body and soul, 

One and not twain, one utter life, one fire, 

One will, one doom, one deed, one spirit, oe God ; 

For we twain grown and molten each in each, 

Surely shall be as God is, and no man.” 

Were there such a thing as love 
in delirium tremens, surely this 
would be an instance; only that 
Mary is perfectly cool and col- 
lected in making so plain and de- 
finite a statement. And Bothwell 
is just the kind of man to under- 
stand and appreciate the pleasant 
prospect held out for them both. 
He responds cheerily, hopefully, 
and prayerfully withal : 

“* God speed us, then, till we grow up to God!” 

The reader has probably seen 
enough of Mr. Swinburne’s Mary 
Stuart. It will be clear to any im- 
partial mind that beheading was 
far too easy a fate for such a cha- 
racter. 

In one thing at least has the 
author succeeded. He set out to 
paint a monster, and a monster 
indeed he has painted in Mary. 
The question for the reader to de- 
termine is whether his very full- 
armed Minerva be an emanation 
from the brain of this modern Jove 
or one who was a real, living 
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woman. A woman ravenous for 
blood, lost to all shame, hating 
even her unborn offspring, blasphe- 
mous as Satan, cruel and pitiless as 
hell, brawling as a drunkard, full 
of oaths and coarse expressions as 
a trooper—if this be a true picture 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, of the 
woman who in her day drew, as she 
still continues to draw, the hearts 
of all true men and honest women 
to her side, then has the author 
done his work well and iiterature 
aservice. But if she be the oppo- 
site of all this—a woman cruelly 
murdered and systematically wrong- 
ed, at mention of whose name the 
heart of that chivalry which is 
never dead, and will never die 
while Christian manhood lives, leaps 
up—one is at a loss to father the 
writer’s monster on any other than 
himse]f. Viewed in this light, it can 


only be looked upon as the pro- 


duct of an imagination diseased, 
an intellect debauched, and a mind 
distorted—the work of a man whose 
moral nature has gone astray, and 
to whom consequently all that is 
true, pure, womanly, manly, godly, 
has lost its significance and value. 
From the Christian heroine to 
the pagan hero we turn with a feel- 
ing of relief. The very title of Mr. 
de Vere’s drama challenges criti- 
cism. To write about Alexander the 
Great is one thing ; to make Alexan- 
der speak for himself is another. The 
world, fashionable as it is to abuse 
its taste, is discriminating in the con- 
ferring of titles that are universal. 
Local magnates of greater or less 
magnitude are common enough; 
but men whom all civilized nations 
in all ages have agreed to crown 
with greatness are very few and 
very far between. From the num- 
ber of these the son of Philip of 
Macedon probably stands out pre- 
eminent. In his brief career he 
VOL, Xx.—23. 
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accomplished more than any hu- 
inan conqueror ever accomplished, 
and he succeeded in leaving more 
after him. So complete and mar- 
vellous was his success, and so gi- 
gantic his projects, while his means 
were proportionately limited, that, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, the 
man, young as he was, must have 
been a marvellous genius. Being so, 
he must not only have done great 
deeds, but thought great thoughts. 
He must have been fitted in every 
way to be a leader of men. This, 
perhaps the most marvellous cha- 
racter in human history, is the one 
of all others whom Mr. de Vere, 
with a courage which, if not justi- 
fied by the result, can only be look- 
ed upon as either rashness or folly, 
has undertaken to set living and 
real before us, speaking the speech, 
thinking the thoughts, scheming 
the schemes, dreaming the dreams 
of Alexander. Greatness thus be- 
comes one of the necessary stan- 
dards by which we must judge Mr. 
de Vere’s work. If his chief cha- 
racter is not great in thought and 
word, as we know him to have been 
in deed, he is not Alexander, and 
this work can only be regarded as 
a more pretentious failure than the 
other. If he is great in thought 
and speech, where are the elements 
of his greatness to be found? In 
the brain of the author, in the 
conception of the poet—nowhere 
else. For in this case the,speech- 
es are not, as they were in the other, 
ready made and to hand. The 
record of Alexander’s deeds we 
have; but Alexander we must im- 
agine for ourselves. What manner 
of man, then, is this that Mr. de 
Vere has given us? is the first and 
most natural question to be asked. 

Friend and foe alike are busy 
about him. At the opening of the 
play Parmenio, the testy but honest- 
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hearted veteran of Philip, before 
Alexander has yet made his ap- 
pearance, in words where the admi- 
ration of the soldier and the irrita- 
bility and jealousy of old age are 
admirably blended, says : 


** A realm his father owed me, 
And knew it well. The son is reverent too, 
But with a difference, sir. In Philip’s time 
My voice was Delphic on the battle-field. 
This young man taps the springs of my experience, 
As though with water to allay his wine 
Of keener inspirations. ‘* Speak thy thought, 
Parmenio!’ Ere my wordsare half-way out 
He nods approval or he smiles dissent. 
Still, there is like him none! I marvell’d oft 
To see him breast that tempest from the north, 
Drowning revolt in the Danubian wave. 
The foe in sight, instant he knew their numbers ; 
If distant, guess’d their whereabout—how lay 
The intermediate tract—if fordable 
The streams—the vales accessible to horse : 
’ Twas like the craft of beasts remote from man,” 


Antisthenes, the rhetorician, de- 
scribes the man of action as a rhe- 
torician might: 


* This king is valued past his worth : 
He nothing says that’s sage, like Ptolemy, 
Or keen-edged, like Craterus. This I grant him : 
Sagacity supreme in observation + 
He sees with eye inspired. Seeing with him 
Is Act and Thought, not sense.” 


Arsinoé, the daughter of Darius, 
thinks that “he neither loves nor 
hates.” He is royal-faced, “ albeit 
too eager-eyed.” And Hephestion, 
the strong friend on whom alone 
of all men Alexander leans, tells 
her of him: 


“ He loves not many. and himself the least : 
His purposes to him are wife and child.” 


“Free him from that conceit,” 
says. Parmenio later on, “ that he’s 
a god,” 


“The man of men were he: 
None like him we have had since Marathon.” 
Puitoras. ‘I grant his greatness were his god- 
ship sane, 
But note his brow; ’tis Thought’s least earthly 
emple 
Then mark, beneath, that round, not human eye, 
Still glowing like a panther’s! In his body 
No yassion dwells; dut al/ his mind is passion, 
Wild, intellectual appetite, and instinct 
That works without a law.” 
Pariaenio. ‘* But half you know him. 
There is a zigzag lightning in his brain 
That flies in random flashes, yet not errs, 
Chances his victories seem ; but link those chances, 
And under them a science you shall find, 
Though unauthentic, contraband, illicit, 
“Yes, contumelious oft to laws of war. 
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Fortune, that as a mistress smiles on others, 
Serves him as duty-bound ; her blood is he, 
Born in the purple of her royalties.” 


And so they go on describing him, 
each in his own way; for, with 
felicitous art, the presence of Alex- 
ander is made to permeate the 
drama, yet so unobtrusively and 
unconsciously to all seeming that 
the mind of the reader, though held 
fast on the chief character through- 
out, never wearies of him. The ex- 
tracts given, culled from here and 
there, point all in one direction. 
They are consistent, however they 
may vary in expression, about the 
man they describe. He is not like 
other men; he towers above them ; 
he stands alone. But even this 
only tells us what men say of him. 
It may mean no more than any 
young-lady novelist’s description 
of her hero, whose biting sarcasm 
and brilliant wit are gifts that it was 
thought were buried with Sheridan. 
All which we are willing to concede, 
only that by some untoward acci- 
dent the brilliant wit and biting 
sarcasm never appear on the sur- 
face. How does Alexander speak 
for himself ? 

In literature, as in life, very much 
depends on the impression a man 
makes on his introduction. Alex- 
ander’s introduction is happy and 
suggestive. He meets us first at 
Troy when setting out on his expe- 
dition. Around him rise the tem- 
ples of the memorable dead who 
died inthe Ten Years’ War. He is 
in search of the fane of Achilles, 
his ancestor, as he claims. Aphro- 
dite and Helen have no attractions 
for him, upon whose mind “ the 
wise Stagirite”’ had impressed the 
high code of pagan morals, that 
the passions were “a yoke which 
Action’s strenuous sons should 
scorn to bear.” He stands on 
ground where heroes fought and 
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strove for ten long years together, 
and the question comes at once to 
his earnest mind, 


* That ten years’ war, what fruit thereof remains ? 
What empire lives, its witness and its crown ? 
What shall we say? That those were common 

men 

Made large by mistsof Time? Or shall we rather 

Conclude them real, and our age a fraud ?” 

His friend Hephestion is remind- 
ed by the fanes around, not of the 
creatness, but of the littleness, of 
man and of the common ashes to 
which we come at last. In what, 
had he the ear to hear it, had been 
for his leader a solemn warning, he 
cries out : 

** Alas! how small an urn 

Suffices forthe earth-o’erstriding dust 
Which one time shook the world !”’ 

3ut Alexander cannot contem- 
plate the end of men and things in 
this calm fashion. To him, as to 
Achilles, death is “ malign and in- 
tercepting.” It bears no thought 
of peace or rest. He describes it 
as “that frustrate, stagnant, in- 
effectual bourn where substance 
melts to shadow.” Far away in 
“the dimness of the dolorous realm ”’ 
he sees, though sad, “the unvan- 
quishable youth ” of Achilles surviv- 
ing and lamenting— 

‘ Despite the embalm’d, purpureal airs and gleam 
Immeasurable of amaranthine meads, 

The keen, reviving, strenuous airs of earth, 

And blasts from battle-fields ”— 
that is the very breath of his nostrils 
—earth, life, action, with a pur- 
pose in it, and the keen intoxi- 
cation of occasional “ blasts from 
battle-fields.” 

sut he isnot a mere genius errant, 
a Don Quixote of conquerors, wast- 
ing himself on windmills and flocks 
of sheep. He has a clear, resolute 
purpose before his mind, to which 
he shapes all things. It is to make 
the world one empire, which Grecian 
intellect should rule. The Governor 
of Sardis, when the Granicus is 
won, he bids : 


yp 
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“ Tell those realms 

Betwixt the Euxine and Pamphylian Seas, 

That Grecian galaxy of Lesser Asia, 

That Argive choir in eastern exile sad, 

That Doric garland on base Persia’s brow, 

We came not here to crush them, but exalt ; 

This hand shall lift them to their first estate, 

And lodge them mid the skyey heights of Greece.”’ 

Such is his plan; and whatever 
crosses him must break before or 
bend to that. Kings, empires, 
mighty cities, religion, customs and 
traditions, commerce, all must yield 
before his indomitable will. ‘No- 
thing is sacred to Alexander, save 
what is sacred to Alexander’s plan. 
All things were fashioned to his 
purpose, and existed only to be 
made subservient tohim. He gazes 
from the sea-shore on Tyre of the 
ships, with its wealth, its energies, 
its possibilities, and the little it has 
done with them, and bursts forth : 


““ Wings without body! such—no more—is com- 
merce 

Which rests not upon empire ! Commerce, ruling, 
Disperses man’s chief energies, dut, ued 
By spirit heroic, increase yields of thoughts 
That give to greatness wider basis. Tyre! 
How soon thy golden feathers forth shall fly 
Upon the storm of War !” 


Lacking the “spirit heroic,” Tyre’s 
opportunities and life have hitherto 
been thrown away, as were thrown 
away the letters that Phoenicia gave, 


useless to the inventors. 
on: 


He goes 


‘“* Men stumble thus oa glories not for thein , 
The rightful appanage of the capable. 
The empire I shall found shall tread the earth, 
Yet over it go flying. From its vans 
The twin-born beamsof Grecian Song and Science 
Shall send perpetual dawn,” 

Mr. de Vere’s verse is tempting 
to quote; but we must hasten on. 
Some idea of his Alexander may be 
gathered from the passages given; 
but, as we said, he permeates the 
book, and we must leave it to the 
reader himself to trace the slow 
growth and development of this 
singularly-rounded yet most diffi- 
cult conception. Wedo not believe 
that the author in this instance has 
fallen below the level of his subject, 
high and remote as that level was, 


. 
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A strong, resolute, far-seeing charac- 
ter, possessed with the very passion 
of empire, speaks to us in every 
line of Alexander. Many of his 
sayings have almost the wisdom and 
the brevity of proverbs. “Time 
takes still the conqueror’s side,” he 
tells Hephestion; and when that 
great-souled character puts the deep 
and solemn question, “Js there 
Songiveness for conquerors ?”—his 
answer is: 

** Aye ; but for half-conquerors, none.”” 
Here is his policy told in a line: 
“Strong hand makes empire ; hand that heals re- 

tains it.” 
When, in a light moment, he asks 
his generals, were gods their slaves, 
what fortunes would they choose, 
and all cry out, “ A kingdom!” he 
says aside : 

“ Note this, Hephestion : 
Imagination is economist, 


And vastest ends move less the appetite 
Than small things near and easier of access.”’ 


Here is a truth for conquerors to 
ponder. In the height of his con- 
quest he is convinced that 

“* The vanquish’d must connive, or victory’s self 

Its cwn grave digs in the end.”’ 

Ail the littleness of greatness, all 
those surroundings that to small 
minds stamp, if they do not consti- 
tute, greatness, are for him empti- 
ness. 


“To breathe applauses is to breathe that air 
By breath of men defiled : I stand, and stood, 
On the mountain-tops, breathing the breath of 
gods.”” 


There is another aspect to his 
character at which we must glance. 
We have called attention at the 
beginning to his jealous hatred of 
death. Life and death are to him 
constant enigmas, to which he sees 
no solution. The only, or at least 
the great, obstacle that he sees in 
the way of accomplishing his dream 
and passion of empire is death, No 
human foe he fears; but the fates. 
Time, he passionately says, is no 
friend of his. He has to build his 
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empire in few years. He is run- 
ning a constant race with time, and 
something seems to whisper to him 
ever that his years arefew. In this, 
too, lies an humbling fact. He, like 
others, is human and subject to 
death. This inward struggle and 
rebellion against his humanity is 
constantly goingen. The thought, 
What am I? What do I? Who 
am I? Whence come I? Where 
go I?—all these things for ever 
trouble him. He would be a god; 
but he finds his loftiest aspirations 
bounded by a wall of flesh, and 
beyond that—a blank. 

With keen dramatic instinct and 
happy thought the author gives 
him the opportunity of answering 
for himself these questionings. He 
visits the temple at Jerusalem, and 
converses with the _high-priest. 
The truth is unfolded to him, and 
the true God made known. He 
hesitates, and finally rejects the 
truth. It clashes with his purpose. 


** O’er all the earth my empire shall be just, 
Godlike my rule,” 


he promises the high-priest ; whose 
answer is the solemn rebuke: 


“Young man, beware! God’s prophet 
Awards thee Persia’s crown, but not the world’s: 
He who wears that should be the Prince of Peace. 
Thy portion lies in bounds. Limit and Term 
Govern the world.” 
This revelation tells on his char- 
acter throughout the rest of the 
play. He has no longer that blind 
confidence in himself, though his 
mind like a vise holds to its reso- 
lution of founding the empire he was 
warned he could not found. His 
iron will and indomitable energy 
overcome all obstacles; but time 
is creeping on, and he feels it. To 
unite Persian and Greek together, 
in order to win the Persian, he 
must be proclaimed a god; and ‘a 
god he is proclaimed. But the 
emptiness and mockery of the title 
are shown with intense force in the 
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workings of the king’s mind up to 
this madness. He strives to argue 
himself up to godhead only by ar- 
guing godhead down to him: 
** A race of gods hath fallen : 

Then Zeus in turn may fall. I find for gods 

No thrones secure; fo man’s advance no lintit ; 

No certain truth amid contending rites ; 

No base for faith.’’ 

He remembers the warning about 
limit and term, only to say scorn- 
fully, 

“ That's for others : 
To grasp a world for me is feasible ; 
To keep a half-world, not.” 

He turns further and further 
away:from faith of any kind; his 
creed resembles that of more mod- 
em conquerors : 

** The man that empire founds 
Must measure all things by the needs of empire.” 
And the final 
thoughts is this: 


outcome of his 


“* This only know we— 

We walk upon a world not knowable, 

Save in those things which knowledge least deserve, 
Yet capable, not less, of task heroic. 

My trust is in my work: on that I fling me, 
Trampling all questionings down.” 

And yet the next moment he cries 
out: 

‘*T sometimes think 

That I am less a person than a power, 

Some engine in the right hand of the gods, 

Some fateful wheel that, round in darkness rolling, 
Knows this—its work, but ndt that work’s far scope. 
Hephestion, what is life? My life, since boyhood, 
Hath been an agony of means to ends ; 

An ultimate end I find net. For that cause, 
On-reeling in the oppression of a void, 

At times I welcome what I once scarce brook’d— 
The opprobrium of blank sleep.” 

There are many scenes of strong 

dramatic power in this drama—the 
death of Darius, the quarrel with 
Parmenio, the rebellion of the 
Greeks, the last scene with Philo- 
tas, and others; but the power and 
intensity deepen at the close, when 
death at last creeps into the veins 
of the conqueror. He has lost 
Hephestion earlier in the drama, 
‘and this loss rends his heart. 
There is much truth in his singu- 
lar, almost selfish love for his great- 
souled friend, who stood to Alexan- 
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der as a wife would stand to an- 
other man. But he to whom “his 
purposes were wife and child” 
could not lean on a woman. It 
must be a man, strong, brave, keen- 
eyed as himself, but calmer, larger 
hearted, humbler, greater souled. 
Such was Hephestion, and his 
strong yet sweet character is not 
only admirably drawn, but affords 
an excellent foil throughout to the 
eager, impetuous, fiery nature and 
fiery words of the king. 

Omens thicken around him, and 
the end comes at Babylon. The 
fever that burns at his heart seizes 
on his body while sailing on the 
Lake of Pallacopas. As the royal 
barge passes, a strain rises up from 
the waters: 

“We sate beside the Babylonian river: 
Within the conqueror’s bound, weeping we sate : 


We hung our harps upon the trees that quiver 
Above the rushing waters desolate. 


“If I forget thee, Salem, in thy sadness, 
May this right hand forget the harper’s art ! 
If I forget thee, Salem, in my gladness, 
My tongue dry up and wither, like my heart!” 


It is a relic of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. The song forces from Alex- 
ander the sad confession, signifi- 
cant to all conquerors: 


“The ages pass, like winds ; 

The old wrong remains, rooted like tombs, and 
moves not : 

Ail may be done through Time ; yct Time does 
naught, 


Let kings look well to that.” 


The end is on him. 
“ maimed, and tamed, and shamed,” 
he is resolute still, but impotent, 
and the empire lacks completion, 
he confesses, while 


Though 


“ The years, the months, 
The hours, like ravening wolves that hunt a stag, 
Come up upon my haunches.” 

Fighting time to the last, he suc- 
cumbs; but he will not even die as 
other men. In his half-delirium 
he tells Ptolemy : 

“ T have a secret—one for thee alone: 


’T was not the mists from that morass disastrous 


Nor death of him that died, nor adverse gods, 
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Nor the Fates themselves ; *twas something might- 

ier yet, 
And seereter in the great night, that slew me.”’ 

And thus, surrounded by his war- 
riors and his generals, with success 
within his grasp, but that grasp 
nerveless, his last moments troubled 
with awful visions and ill dreams, 
resentful to the last against what 
slew him, in doubt and in fear, in 
youth and glory and empire, in the 
fatality of success, staring with 
strained eyes into the dread void 
beyond that no ray of faith illumines, 
he whose nod was life or death to 
nations, Alexander, the god, passes 
away and dies—of a little slow fe- 
ver that has entered and claimed for 
its own the clay of which he was 
made. 

Mr. de Vere has written at once 
a magnificent poem and a powerful 
drama. We have devoted 
attention in both instances to the 
chief characters, and thus many 
scenes and personages in A/exander 


our 


the Great on which in reading we 
have dwelt with much pleasure and 


admiration must pass unnoticed. 
The author, if we may say so, has 
surprised us by the strength and 
finishofthiswork. ‘The action ofthe 
piece is rapid ; the characters, small 
and great, rounded and full; the 
scenes most varied and dramatically 
set. The clew to the play we take 
to be that old whisper which first 
allured our parents from their alle- 
giance, and tempts forever the race 
of man: Ye shall be as gods. The 
whisper runs through the piece from 
the first line to the last, and lends 
to it a purpose and a plan of its own. 
The dramatist has taken the man 
who in human history came the 
nearest to exemplifying its truth to 
prove its utter and miserable false- 
hood, and to read with a new force 
the old and eternal command that 
alone can order the life of man wise- 
ly and well: “Thou shalt love the 
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Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve.” 

When he died, Alexander was 
nearly thirty-three. With him real- 
ly, though remnants lingered after 
him, his scheme and his empire pass- 
ed away ; and when to-day we look 
for what is left of the world’s con- 
queror, of Alexander the god, we 
must search in musty tomes and 
grope in desert sands. Nothing is 
left of him, save some words and 
histories; and even were they lost 
also, and his very memory blotted 
out with them, the world to-day 
would in reality be little or none 
the loser. 

Some centuries later there died 
Another at the age of thirty-three. 
He came into life silently; he went 
out of life ignominiously. He led 
no army ; he had no following of any 
note ; he was the son of a carpenter, 
and born of a despised race. He 
was born, he lived, he died, in pov- 
erty, sorrow, and suffering, a social 
outcast even from his own people. 
The last three years of his life he 
spent in preaching in and about 
Jerusalem. His doctrines were 
strange and startling. They were 
utterly subversive of all human 
glory and greatness. Lrke Alexan- 
der, he proclaimed himself divine, 
and claimed to be the Son of God 
Like Alexander, he too died, but a 
death ofignominy. Before his name 
had spread far beyond Jerusalem, 
men rose up, Jew and Gentile, king 
and priest, church and state, to- 
gether hanged him ona tree, nailed 
him there, tortured and slew him, 
and when he was dead sealed up 
the tomb in which he was buried. 
And there, humanly speaking, 
an end to him and his. 

To the world what had he left’ 
A memory—nothing more. Men 
said that he had wrought wonders, 
that virtues flowed out of him, that 


was 
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his hands rained mercies, that the 
blind saw, the lame walked, the 
lepers were cleansed, the very dead 
rose again. Idlerumors! like that 
other of his bursting the tomb and 
rising again, walking in the flesh and 
ascending into the heaven from 
which he said he had come. And 
this was “the Expected of the na- 
tions,” “the Prince of Peace,” who 
was to accomplish what the high- 
priest warned Alexander was not 
for him, with all his power, to ac- 
complish—to unite all the nations 
under one yoke. A likely prospect 
with the material he had left ! 

He left behind him no empire, 
no record, not a line of writing. He 
left a few words, a2 few maxims, a 
few rules of life,a few prayers, a 
few promises, a few men who timid- 
ly believed in him, a few commands. 
I'he world, its belief and non-belief 
alike, its customs, maxims, tenden- 
cies, he condemned as wrong. He 
commanded it to remodel itself ac- 
cording to the few rules he had left— 
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rules singularly comprehensive, sim- 
ple, and clear: to believe in him, to 
obey him as the son of God and 
God, to believe and obey those, and 
those only, whom he sent forth in 
his name, armed with the powers he 
gave them, fighting with the weapon 
of the cross. And what is the re- 
sult? Who is the conqueror of the 
worldnow? Jesus Christ, in whose 
name every knee shall bow, or Alex- 
anderthe Great? Here is a mystery 
surely that men should ponder. 
What shall explain the victory over 
the world, over sin, and over death, 
of Him whom they nailed to the tree 
nineteen centuries ago? Nothing 
but the words of Peter—* Thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Thou art he that was to come, and 
we look for no other. “And he 
was clothed with a garment sprink- 
led with blood: and his name is 
called Zhe Word of God. And he 
hath on his garment and on his 
thigh written King of kings and 
Lord of lords.” 
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KEEP me, sweet love! 


Thy keeping is my rest. 


Not safer feels the eaglet from beneath 
The wings that roof the inaccessible nest, 
Than I when thou art with me, dearest, best, 
Whose love my life is, yea, my very breath ! 
Thy Son to Egypt fled to prove our faith. 
Not Herod’s men had snatched him from thy breast, 
Or changed his thronéd slumber into death. 
How wonderful thy keeping, mighty Queen ! 
So close, so tender; and as if thine eyes 
Had only me to watch, thine arm to screen ; 
And this inconstant heart were such a prize! 
And thou the while, in beatific skies, 
Art reigning imperturbably serene ! 
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ONTOLOGISM AND PSYCHOLOGISM. 


Our readers sometimes complain 
that the philosophical articles of 
THE CATHOLIC WorRLD are too hard 
to beunderstood. Yet some of these 
very readers make a great effort to 
read these articles, and ask ques- 
tions about metaphysical subjects— 
among others, about the very topic 
of the present article—showing a 
great desire to gain some knowledge 
about them. We are going to try 
to make this article intelligible to 
these readers, even to those who 
are yet quite young persons, in 
whose laudable efforts to improve 
their minds and acquire knowledge 
we are greatly interested. 

We shall begin, therefore, by ex- 
plaining some terms which need to 
be well understood before they can 
be used in a satisfactory manner, 
and especially the two which make 
up the title of this article. Onto- 
logy is the name given to one branch 
of metaphysics, which is also call- 
ed general metaphysics, in distinc- 
tion from the two other principal 
branches of that science—to wit, 
logic and special metaphysics. It 
is derived from two Greek words— 
that is, the first two syllables from a 
word which means being, and the 
last two from one which means 
reasoning. It is therefore a reason- 
ing about being, or the scientific 
exposition of the object of the idea 
of rea). being, of metaphysical truth, 
good and evil, beauty, substance, 
accident, quantity, causality, the 
finite and the infinite, the contin- 
gent and the necessary, etc. Psy- 
chology is also a Greek derivative 
signifying a scientific exposition of 
the rational soul of man, its powers 


and operations, which is a sub-divi- 
sion of special metaphysics. There- 
fore every philosopher must be an 
ontologist and a psychologist, in 
the proper sense of those terms 
Yet, there is a difference between 
ontology and ontologism, psycho- 
logy and psychologism. Ontolo- 
gism and psychologism are names 
denoting opposite philosophical 
systems which diverge in opposite 
directions from the scholastic phi- 
losophy, or that philosophy com- 
monly taught in the Catholic schools 
after the method and principles of 
the Angelic Doctor, S. Thomas 
Aquinas. Of the authority which this 
philosophy possesses in the church 
we cannot now treat at length. We 
will, however, cite here the latest 
utterance of the Sovereign Pontiff 
which has come to our knowledge, 
as a sample of a great number of 
similar official expressions of appro- 
bation from the Holy See. Ina let- 
ter to Dr. Travaligni, founder of the 
Philosophico-Medical Society of 
S. Thomas Aquinas, dated July 23, 
1874, Pius IX. says: “ With still 
greater pleasure we perceive that, 
faithful to your purpose, you have 
determined to admit only such 
members to your society as hold 
and will defend the doctrines pro- 
pounded by the sacred councils 
and this Holy See, and in particu- 
lar the principles of the Angelic 
Doctor concerning the union of the 
intellective soul with the human 
body, and concerning substantial 
form and primary matter (materia 
prima).” We shall take for grant- 
ed at present that in all its essen- 
tial parts, as well as in those speci- 
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fied in the above quotation, the phi- 
losophy of S. Thomas has the high- 
est sanction and authority in the 
church which any system of phi- 
losophy can have, and that it is the 
only true and sound philosophy. 
The system of ontologism differs 
from it by proposing a totally differ- 
ent ontology, which is made the 
basis of an essentially different phi- 
losophy. ‘The advocates of that 
system call themselves ontologists, 
as claiming to be the only philoso- 
phers who understand rightly real 
being and the relation of intelli- 
gence to it as the object of its in- 
tuition and knowledge, They are 
also called by that name by their 
antagonists for the sake of conve- 
nience and courtesy, as those who 
believe in God, but not in revela- 
tion, are called theists, although 
neither party has an exclusive right 
to the appellation given to it by 
usage. Psychologism is a system 
which makes the basis and starting- 
point of philosophy to lie exclusive- 
ly in the individual soul and its 
modifications, like Des Cartes, whose 
first principle is, “ I think, therefore 
I am.” The opponents of the 
scholastic philosophy who pretend 
to be ontologists give it the nick- 
name of psychologism, because they 
either misunderstand or misinterpret 
its ontological and psychological 
doctrine. ‘The scholastic philoso- 
phy is also frequently called Aris- 
totelian, because S. Thomas derived 
a great part of his metaphysics 
from the great philosopher of 
Greece; and Peripatetic, which was 
the name given to the school of 
Aristotle, because the teachers and 
pupils used to walk up and down 
during their lectures and discus- 
sions. Those who diverge from 
the philosophy of S. Thomas in the 
same direction with the ontologists 
are also frequently called Platonists, 
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because they follow, or are suppos- 
ed to follow, Plato, in regard to cer- 
tain opinions differing from those 
maintained by Aristotle. 

The philosophical disputes which 
have been lately carried on with so 
much vehemence about questions of 
ontology are by no means of recent 
origin. They have been waged both 
within and without the limits of the 
Catholic Church. Des Cartes, the 
great modern master of psycho- 
logism, always professed to be a loy- 
al son of the church, and had many 
disciples among Catholics. Male- 
branche, the author of modern on- 
tologism, was a devout priest of the 
French Oratory; and Cardinal Ger- 
dil, who began as an earnest advo- 
cate of the same doctrine, but grad- 
ually approached toward the scho- 
lastic philosophy in his maturer 
years, was really the second man to 
the Pope for a long time in autho- 
rity and influence, as well as a most 
illustrious modeLof virtue and learn- 
ing. More recently, the principal 
advocates of ontologism have been 
very devoted Catholics. The Lou- 
vain professors, Hugonin, Branche- 
reau; for anything we know to the 
contrary, Fabre, and many others, 
have been most zealous and devot- 
ed Catholics. Only Gioberti, who 
was, however, the prince among 
them all, and one of the most gifted 
men of the century, among the 
well-known leaders of that school, 
was a disloyal Catholic. We have 
heard on very good authority that 
Gioberti continued to receive the 
sacraments up to the time of his 
death, and was buried with Catno- 
lic rites. Nevertheless, as a num- 
ber of priests were still in the ex- 
ternal communion of the church 
at the time Gioberti was living in 
Paris, who were really heretics and 
have since apostatized, this fact 
alone does not count for much as a 
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proof that he died in the Catholic 
faith. All his works were long be- 
iore on the Index; he was at least 
suspended, if not ipso facto excom- 
municated, as a contumacious rebel 
against the Pope. Dr. Brownson 
calls him “that Italian priest of 
marvellous genius, and, we were 
about to write, Satanic power.” 
And again he says: “ Gioberti 
died, we believe, excommunicated, 
and his last book, published before 
his death, contains a scurrilous at- 
tack on Pius IX., and bears not a 
trace of the Catholic believer, far 
less of the Catliolic priest.””"* For 
a long time the Church did not 
directly interfere with the philo- 
sophical discussions which went on 
aziong her children in regard to 
ontology. Neither Des Cartest nor 
Malebranche was condemned, nor 
were any specific propositions in 
the works of Gioberti censured. 
The Holy See has never been in 
the habit of using its supreme ma- 
gisterial authority in deciding scien- 
tific controversies considered mere- 
ly as scientific. Science is left to 
itself, to make its OWn way and 
fight its own battles, unless the in- 
terests of the faith become involved 
with those of science. When these 
interests demand the interference 
of the supreme authority, it utters 
its disciplinary edicts or its doc- 
trinal decisions, as in its wisdom 
it deems opportune and necessary. 
For a considerable period of time 
philosophy was left in the enjoy- 
ment of the largest liberty, so long 
as the doctrines of the church were 
respected and maintained. But 
when professed Catholics, especial- 
ly in Germany, began to frame 
systems of philosophy manifestly 


* Brownson’s Review, July, 1874, pp. 301, 304. 

+ Some of Des Cartes’ works were, however, re- 
quired to be corrected, and placed on the Index with 
that note, 


dangerous to sound theology and 
subversive of it, the Holy See be- 
gan to exercise a more special vigi- 
lance over the teaching of philo- 
sophy in Catholic schools. Gre- 
gory XVI. and Pius IX. have con- 
demned a number of works, of sys- 
tems, or of distinct propositions in 
which philosophical errors were 
contained, because these were di- 
rectly or indirectly subversive of 
the Catholic faith. Among other 
errors condemned, ontologism holds 
a prominent position. After va- 
rious means more mild and indirect 
of correcting the evils which the 
teaching of this system threatened 
to produce had failed, the Holy See 
pronounced (Sept. 18, 1861) its 
condemnation of seven proposi- 
tions embracing the fundamental 
tenets common to the so-called on- 
tologists, and some particular tenets 
advanced by individual professors 
or writers of the same school. ‘The 
professors of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Louvain were required to 
make a formal act of submission to 
this decision of Rome, which they 
did in the most exemplary manner. 

The Abbé Hugonin, when nomi- 
nated to an episcopal see in France, 
was also required to make a formal 
renunciation of ontologism, which 
he had taught in his writings, as 
a condition of receiving the con- 
firmation of the pope, and com- 
plied without hesitation. The Abbé 
Branchereau, a distinguished French 
Sulpitian and professor of philoso- 
phy, voluntarily submitted a state- 
ment of the doctrine contained in 
his Prelections to the examination 
and judgment of the Holy See, 
and, when the judgment condemn- 
ing his system was made known to 
him, promptly submitted and sup- 
pressed his work. In fact, there 
has been everywhere a most ready 
and edifying submission given to 
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the judgment of Rome on a system 
which was rapidly spreading and 
gaining ground, and toward which 
a great number of the finest minds 
among Catholic scholars felt the 
strongest attraction. The reason 
of this may be found in the fact that 
those who had embraced this system 
or were inclined toward it were 
generally good Catholics, holding 
sound theological principles, and 
imbued with the love of truth and 
the love of the church, loyal to 
conscience, and well grounded in 
Christian humility and obedience. 
Consequently, ontologism, as a 
system, prevailing among Catholics 
and in Catholic schools, is dead, and 
rapidly passing into oblivion—a 
great gain for science, as well as for 
religion, since it removes a great 
obstacle in the way of the revival 
of the genuine and sound philoso- 
phy which alone contains the real 
and solid wisdom of the Grecian 
sages, the fathers of the church, 
and the gigantic masters of the 
medieval schools, combined, har- 
monized, and reduced to method. 
It is time now to explain in what 
the essence of ontologism consists. 
In the words of M. Fabre, a pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne, “ Ontolo- 
gism is a system in which, after 
having proved the objective reality 
of general ideas, we establish that 
these ideas are not forms or modi- 
fications of our soul; that they are 
not anything created ; that they are 
necessary, unchangeable, eternal, 
absolute objects; that they are 
concentrated in the being to which 
this name belongs in its simple 
signification (7’é¢re simplement dit), 
and that this infinite Being is the 
first idea apprehended by our mind, 
the first intelligible, the light in 
which we see all the eternal, univer- 
sal, and absolute truths. Ontolo- 
gists say, then, that these eternal 
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truths cannot have any reality out- 
side of the eternal essence, whence 
they conclude that they do not 
subsist except as united to the 
divine substance, and consequently 
that it can only be in this substance 
that we see them.” * 

We will now give the first two, 
the fourth, and the fifth of the pro- 
positions condemned at Rome, and 
which, with the other three, were 
taken from the prelections of a 
professor in a French seminary, 
never published, but extensively 
circulated in lithograph or MSS., 
and which, the reader will see, ex- 
press the identical doctrine sum- 
marized so concisely and ably by 
M. Fabre: 

I. The immediate cognition of 
God, at least habitual, is essential 
to the human intellect, so that with- 
out this it cannot know anything, 
since it is the intellectual light 
itself. 

Il. That being which we intel- 
lectively perceive in all things, and 
without which we perceive nothing 
intellectively (guod in omnibus et 
sine quo nthil intelligimus), is the 
divine being. 

IV. The congenital knowledge 
of God as simply being (ens sim- 
pliciter) involves every other cog- 
nition in an eminent manner, so 
that by it we have implicit know- 
ledge of every beins, under what- 
ever respect it is knowable. 

V. All other ideas are only modi- 
fications of the idea in which God 
is intellectively perceived (énte//ig?- 
tur) as simply being (eas simplict- 
ter). 

Similar propositions to these are 
found in the fifteen submitted by 
M. Branchereau to the judgment of 
the Holy See, viz. : 

1. In the act of thought two 


* Défense de [ Oxtologisme, p. 1. 
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things are to be essentially dis- 
tinguished—the subject thinking 
and the object thought. 

2. Again, the object thought is 
distinguished into two things—that 
which is being simply, and that 
which is being in a certain respect. 

3. By that which is being simply 
we understand real being, concrete 
and infinitely perfect; ...in a 
word, that which is being simply is 
God. 

12. From the first instant of ex- 
istence the mind enjoys ideal per- 
ception, not indeed reflexively, but 
directly. 

13. Among the intelligible truths, 
which we apprehend ideally, God 
occupies the first place, the intellec- 
tive perception of whom, although 
essentially distinct from the intui- 
tion of the beatified, is terminated, 
not at a representative image, but 
at God himself. 

The reader will now, we trust, 
understand without difficulty what 
is the fundamental idea of ontolo- 
gism—namely, that God is the ém- 
mediate object of the intellect, the 
ideal object which faces it from its 
creation, is present to it as its light 
and its luminous, intelligible term 
of vision, in which all ideal, neces- 
sary, self-evident, eternal ideas, veri- 
ties, realities, are concentrated, be- 
he|\d, made luminous; lighting up all 
objects whatsoever which exist and 
are perceived by sense and intellect, 
so that the things that are made are 
clearly seen by the invisible things 
of God, even his eternal power and 
Godhead ; as Malebranche express- 
ed it, “in Deo,” and Gioberti, “ in 
Dew et per Deum ”—in God, and by 
or through him, as clouds in a lu- 
miniferous ether. For an expla- 
nation of the scholastic doctrine of 
the origin of universal ideas we re- 
fer the reader to a former article 
on Dr. Stéckl’s Philosophy. In 
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brief, it is the reverse of the one 
just delineated, viz., the universal 
and transcendental ideas are de- 
riyed by abstraction from created 
things, and the knowledge of God 
is obtained by a discursive act of 
reasoning, by which we ascend 
from the knowledge of creatures to 
the knowledge of the Creator, whose 
invisible essence and attributes are 
understood by the things that ar 
made. ‘That is, God is known by 
a mediate and not an immediate 
apprehension, resulting in an intel- 
lectual judgment that he is. The 
mind terminates at a representative 
and inadequate image of God, and 
not at God himself or that which is 
God, real, concrete, necessary, infi- 
nite being, which is the remote and 
reflected object of the intellect. 
We are now prepared to answer 
the question, What is the harm and 
danger of ontologism on account 
of which it has been condemned ? 
It has not been condemned as here- 
tical, for it does not formally, di- 
rectly, and explicitly contradict any 
doctrine of faith. ‘The Holy See has 
simply decided that it cannot be 
safely taught—that is, that it cannot 
be taught with a safe conscience, 
without danger to the faith, and 
consequently without grievous sin. 
It must therefore contain in it an 
error which cannot be extensively 
held and taught in Catholic schools 
without a serious danger of indirect- 
ly subverting Catholic faith and 
doctrine, especially in the minds of 
the young and inconsiderate. While 
this danger was only remote or not 
yet apparent, the error might be 
tolerated, and left to be opposed 
and refuted by argument. More- 
over, it might be held and advocat- 
ed in good faith and without sin by 
intelligent and pious men, who are 
liable to error when left to their 
own reasonings about abstruse mat- 
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ters in theology and philosophy. 
But when the danger was apparent 
and proximate, it was necessary to 
appeal to the supreme authority of 
the Roman Church, that the whole 
matter might be thoroughly exam- 
ined and adjudicated; and, the 
judgment being once rendered, the 
cause is finished for all good Catho- 
Thenceforth all that remains 
to be done is to study the import 
of the decision, and to search into 
the reasons by which the condemn- 
ed errors may be proved false by 
philosophical and theological argu- 
ments, and the opposite truths 
brought out into a clearer light for 
the advancment of sound and solid 
science and the protection of the 
faith, 

That part of Catholic doctrine 
which was endangered and indirect- 
ly subverted by ontologism i3 the 
one which relates to the distinction 
between nature and grace, the ra- 
tional knowledge of God attainable 
by man in this life, and the immedi- 
ate intuition of God enjoyed by the 
blessed in heaven. Ontologism 
destroys the real distinction be- 
tween the natural and the super- 
natural orders, between the abstrac- 
tive vision of God by reason and 
faith, and the intuitive vision of 
God without any medium, and 
face to face. It is true that on- 
tologists have never taught that 
man has, or can have, a clear vision 
of the divine essence, like that of 
the blessed, by his unaided natural 
powers. ‘This is a heresy con- 
demned by the General Council of 
Vienne. Moreover, it would be 
too absurd for any sane person 
to maintain that such a vision is 
congenital and possessed by all men 
from the first instant of creation. 
Nor would any one who maintains 
that the idea of God is impressed 
on the soul at its creation be so 
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extravagant as to assert that the 
clear and distinct conception of God 
which can be obtained by reason 
and faith is present to the minds 
of all men from their birth. Onto- 
logists are careful to state that there 
is a difference between the immedi- 
ate cognition of God in this life and 
that of the life to come. And all 
who maintain any kind of ideal cog- 
nition which is congenital or innate, 
understand by this something which 
exists unconsciously in the soul un- 
til its powers are developed. The 
object is there, facing the intellect, 
but the intellect has its eyes closed, 
and cannot perceive it. When it 
perceives it, it is first obscurely, 
then clearly, then more or less dis- 
tinctly, Its congenital cognition is 
an unconscious, undeveloped act. 
But all the principles of conscious, 
developed cognition are in that act, 
and are only evolved by the opera- 
tion of the senses and the intellectu- 
al faculties. The error condemned 
is the assertion that this cognition 
has God in his intelligibility as real 
and necessary being as its zmmediate 
object. And though it is not for- 
mally a heresy, since it does not as- 
sert that the immediate cognition 
of God is identical with the beatific 
vision, or deny the necessity of the 
light of glory to make the soul capa- 
ble of the beatific vision, it is erro- 
neous, inasmuch as it removes that 
which really makes the essential 
difference of the vision of the bless- 
ed, as distinct from the natural cog- 
nition of any created intelligence. 
This difference is defined by Bene- 
dict XIV., in the Const. Benedictus 
Deus, to be that the blessed see 
God “ without the mediation of any- 
thing created which presents itself 
as the object seen "—nulla mediante 
creaturd in ratione objecti visi se ha- 
bente. Every other cognition of God 
must therefore have some created 
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object of intellectual vision as an 
intermediary between the intellect 
and God—that is, must be medi- 
ate and not immediate cognition. 
An immediate cognition, however 
obscure and imperfect, must there- 
fore be essentially the same with the 
clear, beatific intuition of the es- 
sence of God, and capable of being 
expanded, extended, developed, in- 
creased, made more penetrating or 
powerful, without being essentially 
changed, until it equals or sur- 
passes the intuition of the highest 
angel in heaven. The light of 
faith or the light of glory can be 
therefore only aids to the improve- 
ment of the human intellect in its 
own natural capacity and activity— 
as if one should see the stars more 
“plainly by a telescope, and after- 
wards receive a more perfect body 
with a visual organ superior to any 
telescope that was ever made. 

A more elaborate similitude will 
make the difference of immediate 
and mediate cognition of God more 
plain. Let us suppose a barbarian 
lying asleep on the shore of his 
lonely island in the Pacific, while a 
large ship, the first which has ever 
approached it, has just come within 
the most distant range of vision. 
There is an object, then on his ho- 
rizon, which he has the power to 
see, but does not. perceive until he 
awakes. He perceives it at first as 
a very small and dimly-seen ob- 
ject—as something, he knows not 
what. It may be a cloud, a bird, a 
wave sparkling in the sun, a canoe. 
It is a large man-of-war which is 
the real object perceived, but he 
does not know that it is a ship, or 
know its contents, or even know 
what a ship is. This is an obscure 
perception. By-and-by he can see 
that it is not a cloud, or bird, or 
canoe, but a large, moving struc- 
ture, whose principal parts are visi- 
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ble to him. This is a clear percep- 
tion. When it has anchored, he 
has been taken on board, has seen 
its crew and armament, its cabins 
and hold, and has learned what is 
its purpose and the utility of its 
principal parts, he has a distinct 
conception. After he has learned 
the language of the sailors, and has 
been instructed to a greater or less 
extent, he acquires a more adequate 
and perfect knowledge, like that 
which the sailors themselves pos- 
sess; he joins the crew, and be- 
comes an expert seaman, and finds 
himself to have become much su- 
perior in knowledge and happiness 
to what he was before the ship 
came to his island. 

Let us also suppose that a bottle 
is washed ashore at another island, 
and picked up by a native. When 


he opens it, he finds in it a drawing 
representing a large ship, and a paper 


containing particular information 
about the ship and its crew. This 
bottle had been thrown overboard 
after the ship had sprunga leak in 
mid-ocean, and was about to foun- 
der. After the bottle has been 
found by the native, Europeans ar- 
rive at the island, by whom the 
papers are examined, and their con- 
tents explained to the native, who 
learns also from the explanation of 
the drawing to understand what 
the ship is, its use, construction, 
parts, etc. He thus gains substan- 
tially the same knowledge of that 
ship and its crew with that which 
the other native gained about the 
other ship, though in a different 
way, without ever seeing the ship 
itself, but only an image of it. One 
has immediate, the other mediate 
cognition. One sees the object in 
itself, the other sees it in something 
else. In the first case the native 
saw something which was a ship, 
but while it was distant it was not 
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visible as a ship, only as an object. 
Afterwards it was visible in its 
outward shape and appearance as a 
ship, in clear, unmistakable con- 
trast with every different object, but 
not distinctly understood or closely 
inspected, or made the principal 
object of the occupation, the at- 
tachment, the enjoyment, of the 
native—in. a word, the home and 
centre of his chief earthly good. 
When he first saw something in the 
distance, he really saw the ship, and 
in that vision was virtually con- 
tained all that he afterwards dis- 
covered in respect to it; whereas, 
the other native never saw the other 
ship, and never could see it by 
means of drawings or verbal de- 
scriptions, although he could learn 
that it was a ship, and what ship it 
where it sailed from, who 
sailed it, and when and where it 
foundered. 

The above comparison is not 
perfect, since every comparison 
must limp at least a little; but we 
think it is sufficient as an illustra- 
tion of the process by which the 
human intellect attains to the 
knowledge of God and the beatific 
vision of God, according to ontolo- 
gism as differing from the doctrine 
of sound Catholic theology. Ac- 
cording to ontologism, God presents 
himself to the intellect, when he 
creates it, as its immediate Object, 
objective Idea, or intelligible Term. 
So soon as it is capable of appre- 
hending eternal verities, it appre- 
hends that which is God, although 
not yet knowing explicitly that 
what it apprehends is God—that is, 
the one, living, most perfect Being 
who is the creator and sovereign 
lord of all things. By another step 
it acquires a clear conception of 
God, and makes the judgment that 
God is, and that he is eternal, in- 
finite, omniscient, omnipotent. This 
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judgment is an evolution from that 
cognition which existed at the be- 
ginning as a habit into an explicit 
act, as the explicit act of faith is de- 
duced from the habit of faith given 
to the infant by baptism. That 
God is, is known by what he is—that 
is, by his essence, which is seen in 
the eternal verities or divine ideas 
as they are in reality, not distin- 
guishable from the divine substance. 
Faith gives an obscure perception 
of the interior mysteries of the di- 
vine substance which are beyond 
the ken of the intellect unaided by 
revelation, or, in other words, are 
superintelligible verities; and the 
light of glory increases the power 
of intellectual vision so that it sees 
clearly and distinctly the interior 
essence of God, which completes 
the beatification of the soul. 

In this place we may cite the 
third of the seven condemned pro- 
positions, which expresses the afore- 
mentioned theory, as taken in con- 
nection with the fifth. This third 
proposition is: “ Universals, objec- 
tively considered, @ parte rei, are 
not really distinguishable from 
God”; and the fifth: “ All other 
ideas are only modifications of the 
idea in which God is intellectively 
perceived as simply being—sam- 
quam ens stmpliciter intelligitur.” 
Universals are general ideas, each 
one of which is capable of being pre- 
dicated of a multitude of subjects. 
The logical universals are five— 
genus, species, differentia, attribute, 
accident. The ten categories of 
Aristotle include all the supreme 
genera, though some maintain that 
a better division may be made. 
The transcendental ideas are those 
which transcend all generic clas- 
sification, because they may be 
predicated of every genus and 
all its inferiors. They are the ideas 
of being, unity, the good, the true, 
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the beautiful. They belong, there- 
fore, to the universals, although 
predicated in analogous and not 
identical senses of the diverse ge- 
nera and their inferior subjects. 
‘Take the supreme genus substance, 
as an instance, and follow it down 
to man—substance, corporeal sub- 
stance, organized substance, ani- 
mal, rational animal, 7.¢., man. 
His proximate genus is animal, his 
differentia rationality, which con- 
stitute the species man. The con- 
crete reality of the universals, sub- 
stance, etc.; terminating in the spe- 
cies which is rational animal is 
found only in individual men. 
The direct universals, genus, spe- 
cies, differentia, exist, @ parte rez, in 
each individual of the human spe- 
Each man is a substance, 
corporeal, organized, animal, ra- 
tional, and these universals can be 
predicated of him as their subject. 
‘The transcendental predicates, also, 
are connected with individual men 
as their subject. Individual men 
have being, unity, verity, goodness, 
beauty. But these may be predi- 
cated in senses which are only 
analogous to each other of the 
composite essence, of its distinct 
parts, soul and body, of the attri- 
butes or essential qualities of man, 
and of the accidents of individual 
men. For instance, the human es- 
sence is essentially good; the soul 
and body are good each in its own 
order; rationality is good; learning, 
valor, amiability, moral virtue, 
sanctity, are good; but there is 
analogy only, not identity, in these 
various kinds of good. ‘The same 
is true of being. It is absurd, 
therefore, to speak, as Plato does, 
of a universal good, true, beautiful, 
or to speak of any universal idea, 
such as being, or a modification of 
being, as having any objective re- 
ality as a universal, except as a 
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concept of the mind with a founda- 
tion in that which is or may be an 
actually existing thing. They are 
metaphysical essences, with their 
generic, specific, qualifying, and 
transcendental predicates. All the 
categories or supreme genera to- 
gether make up what is called the 
nature of things, considered meta- 
physically ; considered. in their 
physical being in the sum of all 
concrete existences, they make up 
universal nature. The metaphysical 
essences are necessary, immutable, 
eternal, and potentially infinite 
They are the eternal verities, the 
necessary truths, which copy the 
divine ideas upon nature or the 
universe, where God has impressed 
them, and are abstracted from the 
works of the Creator by the intel- 
lect of man. They are distinguish- 
able from God, therefore: they are 
not in the essence of God, or the 
divine ideas subsisting in the di- 
vine substance, and are not there 
seen by the intellect. This. was 
long ago proved by philosophers 
and theologians. It is now de- 
clared by authority that it is un- 
safe thus to identify them with God, 
and thereby make him the imme- 
diate object of the intellect. The 
reason why it is unsafe is that it 
destroys the differentia which makes 
our rational cognition of God spe- 
cifically distinct from the intuitive 
cognition of the blessed. ‘There 
are also other dangers to faith and 
sound theology invelved in _ the 
doctrines or tendencies of ontolo- 
gism, which we have not space to 
notice. 

Neither the absurdity nor the 
heterodoxy of ontologism is avoid- 
ed by the system of Gioberti. ‘The 
objection of Giobertians to pure 
ontologism, that it furnishes no Gia- 
lectic principle uniting natural theo- 
logy with other branches of special 
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metaphysics and with ontology, is, 
indeed, well taken. But this only 
shows that pure ontologism is ab- 
surd and incoherent. It does not 
remove the absurdity of that which 
is common to pure ontologism and 
the ontologism of Gioberti. Nei- 
ther does it remove its heterodoxy. 
Saying that we have immediate cog- 
nition of something which is not 
God does not make it more ortho- 
dox to say that we have immediate 
cognition of God. Moreover, Gio- 
berti’s doctrine, as taught by himself, 
and understood by his European 
disciples and admirers, as well as 
by his acutest and most orthodox 
opponents, is far more heterodox 
than that of any other ontologist 
who is also a Catholic. Evidence 
has been furnished which has never 
been rebutted that Gioberti was a 
pantheist even before he published 
his Zutroduction to Philosophy. In 
a letter to Mazzini, written before 
that date, but only afterwards pub- 
lished from a- motive of pique 
against him, he says explicitly that 
he is a pantheist after the manner 
»f Giordano Bruno, though a Chris- 
tian pantheist. What does this 
mean, unless it means that he had 
onceived a plan of combining pan- 
heistic philosophy with the Catho- 
dogmas, as a part of his grand 
scheme of reconciling paganism 
vith Christianity, and the Kuropean 
revolution with the Papacy? On 
this supposition he must either 
ave acted the part of a deliberate 
iar and hypocrite—a _ baseness of 
which we believe him to have been 
incapable—or he must have intend- 
ed, and in asubtile manner insinuat- 
ed pantheism in the guise of his fam- 
us ideal formula, Hns creat existen- 
fias. In this case whatever may 
bear a pantheistic interpretation or 
seem to point to a pantheistic con- 
clusion must be pantheistically inter- 
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preted, so far as the sense of the 
author is concerned. It is not 
strange, however, that many have 
understood him in a sense not di- 
rectly heretical, or even, perhaps, 
quite compatible with Catholic 
faith. For his works are filled with 
passages which, taken in a Catholic 
sense, are gems of the purest and 
most precious sort. If the formula 
Being creates existences be taken in 
the orthodox sense, as equivalent 
to God creates the world, it is obvi- 
ously a directly contrary proposi- 
tion to any one expressing panthe- 
ism. To make it bear a panthe- 
istic sense, definitions of being, 
create, and existences must be sub- 
introduced which vitiate its ortho- 
dox meaning. But, leaving aside 
this question, we have already 
proved that a Catholic must hold 
that the human intellect cannot 
have an immediate cognition of the 
first extreme of the formula, viz., 
that real and necessary Being which 
is God. Without this he cannot 
have an immediate cognition of the 
creative act, as the act of God, or 
of created things in their ideas, 
considered as the divine ideas 
themselves in the divine mind, and 
really identical with the divine es- 
It is certain that the Holy 
See did not intend to condemn pan- 
theism in the decree respecting the 
propositions, for it would 
never have affixed such a mild cen- 
sure if it had so intended. Onto- 
logism, whether couched in Giober- 
ti’s formula or not, is condemned in 
that sense which is not pantheistic, 
and under every formula which in- 
cludes an affirmation of the imme- 
diate cognition of God by the hu- 
man intellect, as defined by M. 
Fabre in the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this article. 

Before concluding we are oblig- 


ed reluctantly to add a few words 
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about a personal controversy with 
Dr. Brownson, with whom we al- 
ways regret to have a difference re- 
specting any matter which belongs 
to Catholic doctrine. We desire 
to explain, therefore, that we made 
no statement to the effect that the 
ontologism condemned by the Holy 
See had ever been formally and ex- 
plicitly taught in philosophical arti- 
cles, whether written by himself or 
any one else, in this magazine. 
Moreover, in the passage where his 
name: is mentioned there is no di- 
rect statement that “Azs own ontolo- 
gism” falls under ecclesiastical 
censure. The utmost implied or 
asserted is that some educated 
men might think that some of his 
statements are “ unsound,” philoso- 
phically or theologically, and de- 
mand a certain benignity of inter- 
pretation in order to escape the 
censure which a professed theolo- 
gian would justly incur if he made 
such statements in a book written 
for school-boys or young pupils. Dr. 
Brovwnson’s own defence of his doc- 
trine, as based on his definition of 
intuition: “ Intuition is the act of the 
object, not of the subject,” was cited 
as the precise distinction between his 
own doctrine and the one condemn- 
ed, upon which the question of the 
theological soundness of his pecu- 
liar ontologism turns. We called 
it “a newly-invented distinction be- 
tween ideal intuition and percep- 
tion or cognition,” and qualified 
the definition above quoted as an 
“assumption,” which we think is 
quite correct. It is new in Catho- 
lic philosophy, and has not been 
proved. We think, therefore, that 
the phraseology of Dr. Brownson 
makes his doctrine liable to an in- 
terpretation, even by educated men, 
which makes it similar to that of 
the condemned ontologism. That 
it is sound and safe we are not 
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prepared to-say. Neither do we 
say positively that it is not. If it 
is, we think Dr. Brownson can 
place it in a clearer light than he 
has yet done, and we shall heartily 
rejoice to see him distinctly enun- 
ciate and vindicate his fundamental 
doctrine, whether it does or does 
not accord with that which is held 
by the disciples of S. Thomas. Of 
his loyal intention to conform his 
doctrine to the decisions of the 
supreme authority in the church 
there can be no doubt. That he 
has so far succeeded in doing so, 
at least by an exact and explicit 
expression of it, we cannot help 
doubting. We cannot see that the 
distinction between ideal intuition 
and cognition, so far as we appre- 
hend it, suffices. 

We understand him to define 
ideal intuition as an act of God 
presenting himself to the intellect 
as its object, and to call the act of 
the intellect apprehending this ideal 
object empirical intuition. We un- 
derstand him also to identify the 
immediate object on which the ac- 
tive intellect exercises its discur- 
sive operations with real, necessary 
being—7.e. God—although it does 
not make the judgment that eternal 
verities are real being, and that real 
being is God, immediately, but by 
means of reflection and reasoning. 
Now, we cannot see any essential 
difference between this doctrine and 
that of M. Branchereau and other 
ontologists. We do not think it 
possible to escape the ecclesiastical 
censure on the doctrine of the im- 
mediate cognition of God, unless 
something is placed, ratione objecti 
visi, between God and the intellect, 
making the cognition mediate. More- 
over, we consider that the term cog- 
nition in the Roman decree covers 
intuition and simple apprehension, 
even in their confused state, as well 
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as distinct conceptions and judg- 
ments. Dr. Brownson’s peculiar 
terminology and informal method of 
arguing make it, however, more diffi- 
cult to understand his real doctrine 
and compare it with that of standard 
authors than if it were expressed in 
the usual style and method. 

Dr. Brownson has also further 
charged the author of Problems 
of the Age with having actually 
taught in the opening chapters of 
that essay, as first published in this 
magazine, the very ontologism con- 
demned in the seven propositions. 
That there are ambiguous expres- 
sions and passages which taken apart 
from the whole tenor of the argu- 
ment are liable to such an inter- 
pretation, we do not deny. But in 
reality, it was the doctrine of Gerdil 
which was intended, and expressed 
with sufficient distinctness for a 
careful and critical reader. This 
doctrine is expressed by the illus- 
cardinal in these words: 
“God, who contains eminently the 
ideas of all things, impresses their 
intellectual similitudes in us by his 
action, which constitute the imme- 
diate object of our perceptions.” 
Upon which Liberatore remarks: 
“In these words Gerdil did not 
modify the ontologism which he 
professed in his youth, but retracted 
it. And indeed, how can even the 
shadow of ontologism be said to re- 
main, when the immediate object 
of our perceptions is no longer said 
to be God, or ideas existing in God, 
but only their similitudes, which are 
impressed by the divine action up- 
on ourminds.”* A few quotations 
from the Problems of the Age 
will prove the truth of our asser- 
tion that it proposed a theory simi- 
lar to the theory of Gerdil. 

“It is evident that we have no di- 


trious 


* De Orig: Idearum, art. Vv. obj. 3. 
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rect intellectual vision or beholding 
of God. The soul is separated from 
him by an infinite and impassable 
abyss.” * “God affirms himself 
originally to the reason by the crea- 
tive act, which is first apprehenda- 
ed by the reason through the medium 
of the sensible. . . . Thus we know 
God by creation, and creation 
comes into the most immediate 
contact with us on its sensible 
side.” { “The knowledge of God is 
limited to that which he expresses by 
the similitude of himself exhibited 
in the creation.”§ “It is of the 
essence of a created spirit that its 
active intuition or intellective vis- 
ion is limited to finite objects as 
its immediate terminus, commensu- 
rate to its finite, visual power. /¢ 
sees God only mediately, as his being 
and attributes are reflected and 
imaged in finite things, and there- 
fore its highest contemplation of 
God is merely abstractive.” || 

More passages might be quoted, 
but these may suffice. The form 
of expression is frequently Giober- 
tian, especially in the early chap- 
ters. But.the author understood 
Gioberti in an orthodox sense. 
In our opinion Dr. Brownson, as 
well as ourselves, failed to a very 
great extent to understand his art- 
fully-expressed meaning. We used 
language similar to that of ontolo- 
gism, but the sense in which we as- 
serted the intuition of God was 
that of an infused idea of necessary 
and eternal truths; having their 
foundation and eminent, but not ex- 
titative existence in God, as Father 
Kleutgen teaches; by virtue of 
which the mind can rise by discur- 
sive reasoning through the creation 
to an explicit conception of what 
God is, and make the judgment 


*CaTHOLIc WorLD, vol. iii. p. 294. 
+ Meaning the understanding. 
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that he is. All that introductory 
part of his work which treats of 
ontology was, however, suppressed 
by the author when the Prodlems 
of the Age was published in book- 
form, precisely on account of the 
tincture of ideas and phraselogy, 
which too nearly resembled those 
of ontologists, and were too obscure 
and ambiguous. 

We do not suppose that the ideo- 
logy of those Catholic philosophers 
whom we may call Platonisers, for 
want of a more specific term, has 
been condemned; or the Peripa- 
tetic ideology enjoined as the only 
one which ean safely be taught in 
the schools; by any positive pre- 
cept of the Holy See. Neverthe- 
less, we think the former ideology, 
in all its various shapes, has receiv- 
ed a back-handed blow, by the 
condemnation of ontologism, which 
must prove fatal to it. We see no 
logical alternative for those who re- 
ject psychologism, except between 
ontologism and the ideology of S. 
Themas. The objective term of 
inte lective conceptions must be, if 
it has real existence, either in God, 
in created things outside the mind, 
or in the mind itself. If it is the lat- 
ter, a vague idealism which carries 
philosophy into an abstract world, 
separated by a chasm from the 
real, seems unavoidable. ‘There is 
no real, concrete being, except in 
God and that which God has creat- 
ed. Unless the universals are 
mere conceptions or ideas, and un- 
less ideas are, not that dy which the 
intellect perceives, but that which 
it perceives—and this is psycholo- 
gismi—they must have their entita- 
tive existence in the essence of 
God, and be indistinguishable from 
it; or they must have it in created 
objects. The former cannot be 
safely held and taught. Therefore 
we must take the latter side of the 
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alternative, or fall into psycholo- 
gism. ‘There is no solid rational 
basis, except that of scholastic phi- 
losophy, on which we can stand. 
The master in this school is the 
Angelic Doctor. Our tmterpreta- 
tion, or that of any greater disci- 
ple of S. Thomas, has no at- 
thority, except that which is intrin- 
sic to the evidence it furnishes that 
it is really his doctrine. The evi- 
dence is clear enough, however, to 
any competent person who exam- 
ines it, that we have stated his doc- 
trine correctly, and that all the 
criticisms upon the ideology we 
vindicate fall upon S. Thomas, and 
not upon us. Any one who will 
read the great works of Kleutgen 
and Liberatore can see this proved 
in the amplest manner from the 
writings of S. Thomas and in his 
own distinct statements. And 
any person of ordinary common 
sense will conclude that a man 
of the acute intelligence, con- 
scientiousness, and patient appli- 
cation which characterize Father 
Liberatore, in a lifelong study of 
the clearest and most lucid author 
who ever wrote, cannot have failed 
to understand his _ phrlosophical 
system. Liberatore avowedly con- 
fines himself to an exposition of 
the philosophy of S. Thomas pure 
and And in his great 
work, Della Conoscenza Intelletuale 
he has given the most ample and 
lucid exposition of that particular 
part of it, with a solid refutation 
of the other principal theories. 
Kleutgen is more original, and not 
less erudite, though perhaps not 
equal to Liberatore in the thorough 
mastery of the writings of the An- 
gelic Doctor; and he has given 

most extensive and complete expo- 
sition of scholastic philosophy, ac- 
companied by an exhaustive appre- 
ciation of modern systems, in his 


simple. 
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Philosophie der Vorzeit. It is very 
well for those who can do so to 
study S. Thomas for themselves, 
though even they cannot neglect his 
commentators. But it is idle to re- 
commend this study to the general- 
ity of students in philosophy and the- 
ology, as a substitute for the study 
of the minor approved authors. 
Dogmatic and moral theology and 
philosophy are real sciences, as they 
are taught in the Catholic schools, 
and they can be and must be learn- 
ed from text-books and the oral in- 
striction of professors. The pre- 
sumption is in favor of the books 
and teachers approved by ecclesi- 
astical authority, that they teach 
sound doctrine. There cannot be 
anything more injurious to the in- 
terests of ecclesiastical or secular 
education than to depreciate and 
undermine their legitimate authori- 
ty, and thus awaken distrust in the 
minds of those who must receive 
their instruction from them, or else 
undertake the task of instructing 
themselves. Such an undertaking 
usually results in a failure which 
may have disastrous consequences. 
The greater number follow self- 
chosen and dangerous guides. The 
few of superior intelligence and 
activity of mind; who throw off re- 
spect for all authority except that 
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which they recognize as absolutely 
infallible, or submit to through the 
worship which they pay to genius 
and to ideas which have captivated 
their intellect and imagination ; are 
apt to indulge the futile and dan- 
gerous dream of remodelling phi- 
losophy and theology. Such have 
been the leaders of dissension, of 
heresy, and of apostasy. De Lamen- 
nais, St. Cyran, Gioberti, and Dél- 
linger are examples. They began 
to deviate by breaking away from 
the common and present sense of 
the great body of authors in actual 
use and living teachers of theology. 
Every one knows where they end- 
ed. Similar tendencies and pro- 
clivities can be effectually suppress- 
ed only by a sound theology and a 
sound philosophy, together with 
that spirit called the piety of faith, 
which goes much beyond a mere 
submission to absolute and catego- 
rical decrees in regard to faith and 
morals. In conclusion, we ven- 
ture very earnestly to advise all 
converts who have finished a 
liberal education before entering 
the church, not to study theology 
without also going through a 
careful course of philosophy, be- 
ginning with text-books such as 
those of Father Hill and Libera- 
tore. 
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ONCE upon atime there lived a 
king and a queen in a grand old 
group of. Gothic towers that was 
called the Louvre. Nowadays 
we should call their house a palace, 
but in those good old times kings 
built houses to fight in as well as to 
live in, and their abodes had to do 
duty at once as palace, fortress, and 
prison. At the time we speak of 
this mass of straggling roofs and 
gables resembled a citadel mounting 
guard over Paris from the western 
side, as the Bastile did from the 
east; but when Francis I. came on 
the scene, he denounced the bar- 
baric-looking stronghold as a place 
too like adungeon-for a king to live 
in, though it did well enough for a 
hunting-lodge. It was too venerable 
to be thrown down, and too stern 
in its original character to bend to 
any architectural modifications, so 
he decided to leave it as it was, and 
build a palace after his own fancy 
by the side it. He began, accord- 
ingly, the florid Italian edifice 
which now forms the western side 
of the old Louvre. He did not 
live to see the ‘work completed ; 
but it was continued by his son, 
who died soon after it was finished, 
and left his widow, Catherine de 
Médicis, in enjoyment of it. But 
the wily queen, looking to the 
future, saw that her son would one 
of these days be reigning in the 
Louvre, and that it might not suit 
her to remain his guest; so she set 
about building a palace for herself, 
where in due time she might plot 
and scheme, distil poisons, and 
light civil wars unmolested by the 
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king’s presence or the prying eyes 
of his court. West of the Louvre, 
and in the then open country, was 
a tile-field, which, from the fact 
of ¢uiles being manufactured there, 
was called Les Tuileries. The 
Médicean sorceress touched the tiles 
with her wand, and up rose under 
that magic stroke the stately palace 
which was to be the centre of so 
many high and wonderful desti- 
nies, and which continued to bear 
through all changes and vicissitudes 
its first homely title of Les Tuile- 
ries. One life could not suffice 
for the completion of such a monu- 
ment, however, and Catherine left it 
to her three king sons, successively 
to finish. But already in her own 
time the tile-field was baptized in 
blood. From one of its Gothic 
windows the mother pulled the 
trigger in the trembling hand of the 
son which gave the signal for the 
massacre of S. Bartholomew. Thus 
in its very cradle did the Tuileries 
sign itself Haceldama, a field where 
blood should flow, where princes 
should sell and be sold, where a 
king should wrestle with the powers 
of darkness,and be dragged forth 
in ignominy to death. The two 
palaces, hitherto distinct and sepa- 
rate, were united by Charles IX., 
who erected the long gallery by the 
river’s side. It was not entirely 
finished when he died, leaving his 
brothers to make it ready for 
Henry IV., who is represented as 
traversing the gallery, leaning on 
De Guise, the day before Ravaillac’s 
dagger cut short the Béarnais’ 
career. 
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The idea of turning it into a 
museum was first suggested by 
Louis XVI., who reverted to the 
plan frequently, but was compell- 
ed by financial difficulties to leave 
the glory of its execution to Bona- 
parte. Those who have seen the 
beautiful old ‘palace recently, before 
its partial destruction, would hardly 
recognize it as the same which 
fifteen years ago was choked up to 
its very windows by the rubbish of 
the encroaching town; the space 
now cleared away between the two 
palaces, the Louvre proper and the 
Tuileries, was filled with mean 
houses, for the most part shops. 
Even the facade of the Tuileries was 
cumbered and disfigured by a va- 
riety of shabby buildings, barracks, 
stables, and domestic offices, -these 
latter being necessary for the con- 
venience of its iamates—since royal- 
ty must dine—the original plan of 
the palace having made no provision 
for those vulgar essentials for the 
carrying on of daily life. It was an 
unsafe abode for royalty when safety 
needed to be thought of and the 
hearts of the people had ceased to 
be the king’s best stronghold; but 
when the Médicis reared the noble, 
picturesque oid pile, they were trou- 
bled with no such considerations. 
The ghosts of constitutionalism and 
sans - culottism were slumbering 
quietly unsuspected in the womb 
of the future, and no provision was 
made for slaying or defying them. 
For nearly a century the Tuileries 
had been uninhabited, when’, on the 
wrathful day of the 6th of October, 
the mob surged from Paris to Ver. 
sailles, and dragged Louis Seize ana 
Marie Antoinette from their beds, 
and installed them within its empty, 
neglected walls. 

“Buildings, like. builders, have 
their destiny.” Ever since the 
memorable morning when insur- 
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rection reared its hydra-head un- 
der the windows of the Queen of 
France, and battered in the chamber 
door with clubs and tricolor-bediz- 
ened pikes, and sent her flying in 
terrified déshabillé through secret 
corridors and trap-tapestries into 
the king’s room for safety; ever 
since “ rascality looked in the king’s 
face, and did not die,” but seized 
royalty. by the beard, and led it, 
amidst hootings of triumph, to lodge 
where the people willed, the grand 
chateau of Versailles has stood va- 
cant of kings and queens, its polish- 
ed floors reflecting the dead mon- 
archs on the walls, a great hush 
filling its broad galleries, grass grow- 
ing in its courts, the silence of the 
past brooding everywhere. Noisy 
demagogues may scream and howl 
in the theatre where the Grand Mon- 
arch applauded the verses of Cor- 
neille and Racine, and their nimble 
heels may tread down some of the 
grass between the paving-stones of 
the Cour du Roi, but they are but 
jackdaws chattering in the deserted 
temple. Versailles has lived its day, 
and outlived its generation. 
Neglected and uncomfortable as 
the Tuileries was, the royal family 
had no choice but to gothere. The 
Louvre was partly dilapidated and 
quite unfurnished, while the sister 
palace, though so long uninhabited, 
was still furnished, and needed com- 
paratively little to make it, even in 
this sudden emergency, a suitable 
domestic residence. The discom- 
forts of the first few days were great, 
but the royal captives were absorb- 
ed in graver cares, and bestowed 
no idle regrets on such small mat- 
ters as personal accommodation. 
Louis was satisfied with his truckle- 
bed, hurriedly provided by the na- 
tion in the tapestried room, “ Where 
will your majesty please to sleep ?” 
inquired an obsequious municipal, 
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entering the presence ; and majesty, 
with head bowed over his knees, 
apswers, without deigning to look 
around and choose, “I am well 
enough here; let each lodge as he 
may.” So the truckle-bed is got 
ready. Strange days followed this 
strange beginning. Paris for a 
week was drunk with joy. Themob 
had got the king in their possession. 
Loyal subjects looked on, not know- 
ing whether to weep or to rejoice. 
The Orleanist faction chuckled 
boldly over the degradation of the 
crown, and over the fact that the 
persons of the king and, above all, 
of the queen were safe in a gilded 
prison. 

The queen was far too wise and 
keen-eyed to be deceived by the 
pale glimmer of popularity which, 
during the early days of their 
abode in Paris, shone upon them. 
Louis took pleasure in the scanty 
vivats that greeted him when he 
sauntered out for a walk on the 
terrace—his only place of exercise 
now—and within doors amused 
hiraself with carpentry and lock- 
making. The Dauphin played at 
soldiering, dressed in military uni- 
form, and gave the word of com- 
mand to his men, a regiment of 
warriors from five to eight years 
old. Marie Antoinette had her li- 
brary brought from Versailles, and 
sought refuge from thought in read- 
ing. Mme. Elizabeth, meanwhile, 
watches the signs of the coming 
storm, prays, loves, and hopes. 

The Assembly had followed the 
king to Paris, and installed itself in 
the Salle de Manége, formerly the 
riding-school of the Tuileries, and 
situated within sight of the palace 
on the north terrace. This prox- 
imity, whether accidental or de- 
signed, was a source of danger and 
humiliation to the king. The 
members could see the royal prison- 
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house from the windows of the 
Manége, and the prospect served 
to point many an insolent period in 
the tribune. Mirabeau used it 
with fine effect. “I see,” he cried, 
“the window whence a king of 
France, under the influence of 
execrable advisers, fired the shot 
which gave the signal of the massa- 
cre of S. Bartholomew !” 

But the Assembly did not content 
itself with pointing the arrows of 
its rhetoric at the doomed Louis; 
it sought to give him more practi- 
cal proofs of disrespect. ‘The rid- 
ing-school being situated on the 
Terrace des Feuillants, the mem- 
bers declared that this terrace be- 
longed to them, and not to the 
king; it was therefore thrown open 
as a public thoroughfare, the palace 
being thus exposed to the coming 
and going of the populace, who 
availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity of flaunting their disloyalty 
under the very windows of the sov- 
ereign. ‘There was no longer any 
barrier on the north side, and, the 
external posts being all sentinelled 
by National Guards, the royal family 
had no control over either the 
courts or the gardens. This scan- 
dalous violation of his privacy 
roused even Louis to utter a mild 
protest to the Assembly, but it was 
met by one of the Girondists re- 
torting that “the people lodged 
Louis in the Tuileries, but it no- 
wise followed that they gave up to 
him the exclusive use of the gar- 
dens.” The unhappy king had no 
resource henceforth but in digni- 
fied patience, fed by the hope of 
escaping to the freedom and seclu- 
sion of St. Cloud at Easter. We 
know how, just as he had entered 
his carriage to start for that subur- 
ban castle, it was surrounded by the 
mob, and he himself only rescued 
from personal violence by Lafay- 
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ette and his troop, who were, how- 
ever, unable to effect his release. 
Louis re-entered the Tuileries 
crushed and humbled, but inwardly 
resolved on some desperate attempt 
to escape from the insupportable 
bondage of his position, The 
abortive attempt to leave the Tuile- 
ries, even for his usual summer resi- 
dence, roused a bitter feeling of 
suspicion against him, and more 
especially against the queen, which 
was soon manifested by the in- 
insolence of the mob. 
They dared no longer show them- 
selves in public, and even their 
afternoon walk on the terrace by 
the river’s side became impossible. 
They tried to avoid the humiliation 
and annoyance it provoked by ris- 
ing at daybreak, and taking an hour’s 
exercise in the early dawn; but 
this soon became known, and had 
also to be abandoned. At last the 
queen complained that she “could 
even open her windows on 
these hot summer evenings without 
being subjected to the grossest in- 
vectives and threats.” 

When things came to this point, 
the king was forced to lend an ear 
to the proposals which had up to 
this time met with a dogged and 
somewhat contemptuous refusal. 
There was but one way of remedy- 
ing the miseries of their position, 
and that was by flight. It was no 
longer a question of flying from 
humiliation, but from absolute and 
imminent danger. The most sanguine 
or the most obtuse observer could 
not but see that things were has- 
tening to a fearful crisis, which, 
terminate how it may, must work 
ruin to the royal family. 

Many schemes were arranged, but 
for one reason or another they fell 
through. Finally, it was settled 
that the sovereign should escape 
with his wife and children and sis- 
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ter to Montmédy. This was the 
utmost that could be wrung from 
Louis, even in this extremity. No 
arguments could induce him to 
consent to leave France, or even to 
cross the frontier with the purpose 
of re-entering France the next day, 
though by so doing he would have 
shortened the journey and lessened 
its dangers. If even then he had 
consented to fly speedily, separate- 
ly, instead of losing the precious 
days and weeks in preparations that 
only awoke suspicion and proved 
hindrances instead of helps! But 
in the race of destiny, who wins? 
Not he who flies, but he who waits. 
Louis waited too long, or not long 
enough ; fled too late, if he should 
have fled at all. 

The story of the flight to Varen- 
nes has been written by historians 
of all shades and camps, but it is 
generally tainted with such vehe- 
ment partisanship that the simple, 
underlying facts become obscured, 
almost obliterated, by hysterical re- 
proaches of this one and that; 
whereas the cause of the failure of 
that memorable expedition is to be 
sought rather in the attitude of the 
entire population, the atmosphere 
of the times, or, let us say at once, 
the mysterious leadings of the First 
Great Cause which overrules hu- 
man events, even while it leaves the 
human instruments free to decide 
the issue. It is easy for one histo- 
rian* to lay the blame on Marie 
Antoinette, who “could not travel 
without new clothes,” showing us 
how “ Dame Campan whisks assidu- 
ous to this mantua-maker and to 
that; and there is clipping of frocks 
and gowns, upper clothes and un- 
der, great and small—such clipping 
and sewing as might be dispensed 
with. - Moreover, majesty cannot go 


* Carlyle, French Revolution, v0l. i. 
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a step anywhere without her #éccs- 
saire, dear nécessatre, of inlaid ivory 
and rosewood, cunningly devised, 
which holds perfumes, toilet imple- 
ments, infinite small, queenlike fur- 
niture necessary to terrestrial life.” 
Poor Marie Antoinette! her grand, 
queenlike soul was lifted far above 
such silly “ terrestrial life ” by this 
time, and it is not likely that, when 
such tremendous stakes were im- 
pending, her care dwelt with new 
clothes or perfume bottles—so mis- 
leading does prejudice make the 
clearest mind, the most intentionally 
sincere witness. The plain truth is 
that the difficulty of the new clothes 
existed, but from a very different 
motive from that suggested by Mr. 
Carlyle. It was necessary that 
the queen and thie royal children 
should be disguised, and for this 
purpose new clothes were essen- 
tial, and it required all the in- 
genuity of Mme. De Tourzel, and 
Mme. Campan, and every one con- 
nected with the affair to get 
them made so as to fit the royal 
fugitives, and then conveyed into 
the palace without exciting the 
keen lynx-eyes that were fixed on 
ev2ry incomer and outgoer pass- 
ing through the queen’s apartments. 
As to the nécessaire over which the 
Scotch philosopher breaks the vials 
of his scorn so loftily, it was want- 
ed. Some box was wanted to hold 
the money, jewels, and certain indis- 
pensable papers that were to be 
taken on the journey, and the queen 
suggested that her dressing-case 
should be used, adding at the same 
time that she was loath to leave it 
behind her, as it was almost the first 
present she had received from her 
husband—no- great subject for 
philosophical sneers, as far as we 
cari see. Nor did either nécessatre 
or new clothes—though the ob- 
taining and smuggling in of the 
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latter caused much delay—give rise 
to any of the accidents which work- 
ed the failure of the scheme. 

Then there was the new berlin to 
be provided—a lamentable mistake, 
but not one that deserves Mr. Car- 
lyle’s withering sarcasms any more 
than the wnécessaire. “ Miserable 
new berlin!” he cries. “ Why could 
not royalty go in an old berlin simi- 
lar to that of other men? Flying 
for life, one does not stickle about 
one’s vehicle.” It was not for the 
newness or dignity of the vehick 
that the queen stickled, but for its 
capability of carrying “all her 
treasures with her.” She positivel) 
refused to fly at all, unless it could 
be so contrived that she was not 
separated for an hour of the way 
from her husband, her children, and 
her beloved sister-in-law, the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. She insisted, more- 
over, that the few faithful friends 
who were to share her flight should 
be with them also, and not exposed 
to solitary risks in a separate con- 
veyance. This was characteristic 
enough of the queen’s loyal heart 
towards those she loved, but it 
was unlike her practical sense and 
intelligence. M. de Fersen, who 
was taken into confidence from the 
first, declared that no travelling- 
coach was to be found large enough 
to answer these requirements, and 
that one must be built on purpose 
It so happened that the previous 
year he had ordered a berlin, of 
just such form and dimensions as 
was now wanted, for a friend of his 
in Russia; he therefore went to the 
coach-maker, and desired him with 
all possible speed to build another on 
the same model for a certain Bar- 
onne de Korff, a cousin of his, who 
was about to return to St. Peters- 
burg with her family and suite. 
The berlin was built, and, to baffle 
suspicion more effectuatly, was 
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driven through some of the most 
public streets in Paris, in order to 
try it. The result was most satis- 
factory, and M. de Fersen talked 
aloud to his friends of the perfect 
coach he had ordered and partly 
designed for his cousin, Mme. de 
Korff. 

The journey was fixed for the 
19th of June. Everything was ready, 
every precaution had been taken, 
every possible obstacle anticipated. 
The Marquis de Bouillé, almost the 
only general whose devotion the 
king could trust to the death, was 
in command of the army of the 
Meuse, and Montmédy, a small but 
well-fortified town, was situated in 
the midst ofit. Here the royal fam- 
ily were sure of a safe and loyal 
asylum. ‘The minor military ar- 
rangements were entrusted to M. 
de Goguelat, an officer of engineers, 
who was on Bouillé’s staff, and per- 
sonally devoted to the king and 
queen. The Duc de Choiseul, under 
De Goguelat’s orders, was to fur- 
nish local detachments from his regi- 
ment of Royal Dragoons along the 
road, and to precede the royal de- 
parture by a few hours, so as to en- 
sure all being in order at the va- 
rious stations. M. de Goguelat 
made two experimental journeys 
to Montmédy himself, to ascertain 
the exact hour of afrival at each 
place. Unluckily, he forgot to cal- 
culate the difference between a light 
post-chaise and a_heavily-built, 
heavily-laden “new berlin.” Re- 
lays of horses were provided at 
each stage, and a detachment of 
cavalry from De Bouillé’s army 
was to be there also, and, after a 
short interval, to follow the new 
berlin, picking up each detachment 
successively, and thus swelling the 
force at every stage. The utmost 
secrecy was observed with all ex- 
cept the leaders of the expedition ; 
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the pretext alleged to the troops 
for all this marching being that a 
treasure was on its way to the 
north for payment of the army. 
All was waiting, when, at the last 
moment, owing to some difficulty 
about getting Mme. de Tourzel into 
the berlin, the king sent a counter- 
order for the departure, saying it 
must take place, not on the 19th, but 
on the zoth. It was a woful delay. 
But at last, on the night of the zoth, 
behold the travellers under way. 
Mme. Royale’s, Mémoires give us 
the most authentic account of the 
mode of starting: “At half-past 
ten, on the 2oth of June, 1791, my 
brother was wakened up by my 
mother. Mme. de Tourzel brought 
him down to my mother’s apart- 
ment, where I also came. There we 
found one of the gardes-du-corps, 
M. de Malden, who was to assist 
our departure. My mother came 
in and out several times to see us. 
They dressed my brother as a little 
girl. He looked beautiful, but he 
was so sleepy that he could not 
stand, and did not know what we 
were all about. I asked him what 
he thought we were going to do. 
He answered : ‘I suppose to act a 
play, since we have all got these 
odd dresses.’ At half-past ten we 
were ready. My mother herself 
conducted us to the carriage in the 
middle of the court, which was ex- 
posing herself to great risk.” 

The réles were distributed as 
follows: Mme. de Tourzel, gov- 
erness of the children of France, 
was Baronne de Korff; Mme. Royale 
and the Dauphin, her daughters. 
The queen was their governess, 
Mme. Rocher. The Princess Eliza- 
beth was dame-de-compagnie, under 
the name of Rosalie. The king 
was Durand, the valet-de-chambre. 
The officers of the disbanded gar- 
des-du-corps went as couriers and 
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servants. This was a grievous mis- 
take amidst so many others. These 
gentlemen were totally inexperienc- 
ed in their assumed characters, and, 
by their personal appearance and 
ignorance of the duties they under- 
took, proved a fatal addition to the 
party. The preparations were 
altogether too cumbrous and elab- 
orate, but it is difficult to accuse 
any special portion of them as super- 
fluous in a time when the public 
spirit was strained to such a pitch 
of suspicion and hatred; though 
prudence might have hinted that 
this heavy paraphernalia was far 
more calculated to awake the jea- 
lous mistrust of the people than to 
baffle or allay it. 

All being now ready, the fugi- 
tives furtively left the Tuileries, 
and proceeded to enter the hackney- 
coach that stood in wait for them 
outside the palace. “ Mme. de 
Tourzel, my brother, and I got into 
the coach first,’’ says Mme. Royale. 
“M. de Fersen was coachman. To 
deceive any one who might follow 
us we drove about several streets. 
At last we returned to the Petit 
Carrousel, which is close to the 
Tuileries. My brother was fast 
asleep in the bottom of the car- 
riage.” 

And now another traveller steals 
softly out of the palace, her face 
shrouded by a gypsy-hat. As she 
steps on the pavement a carriage, 
escorted by torch-bearers, dashes 
past. An unaccountable impulse 
moves her to touch the wheel with 
the end of her parasol. The occu- 
pant of the carriage is Lafayette, 
on his way to the king’s couchée. 
He is late, having been delayed by 
urgent matters. They tell him the 
king has already retired for the 
night. Meantime the lady in the 


gy psy-hat, leaning on M. de Malden, 
one of the amateur couriers, loses 
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her way in the dark street, and 
keeps the occupants and driver of 
the hackney-coach half an hour 
waiting in an agony of suspense. 
At last, after crossing and recrossing 
the river, they make their way to 
the coach, and start. Another 
presently follows them. So they 
jog on through the dark night to 
the spot where the new berlin is 
waiting; but, lo! they arrive, and 
no berlin is there. The king him- 
self alights, and prowls about in 
search of it. M. de Fersen at last 
finds it, overturns the hackney- 
coach into a ditch, mounts the 
berlin, and drives on to Bondy. 
There the travellers find a relay 
waiting in a wood. The chivalrous 
Swede stands bareheaded in the 
dewy dawn-light, and bows his 
loyal farewell to the king and Marie 
Antoinette. They press hands 
in silent thanks, and the chevalier 
goes his way—to Stockholm, where 
that same day, nineteen years hence, 
he will meet a more brutal end than 
that which awaits the royal pair he 
has befriended—beaten to death 
with sticks by a savage mob, who, 
on the impulse of the moment, 
accuse him of having been accessory 
to the death of Prince Charles 
Augustus. But now he breathes 
with a glad sense of victory and 
security, and stands with bright, 
moistened eye watching the huge 
berlin lurching on its way, the only 
thing that broke the stillness of the 
wood, sleeping yet under the fading 
stars. 

All went smoothly as far as Cha- 
lons-sur-Marne, about a hundred 
miles beyond Bondy, and here the 
programme as arranged by the queen 
and De Fersen ceased, to be taken 
up by the Duc de Choiseul and M. 
de Bouillé’s detachments. The 
berlin rumbled on through Chalons 
at four in the afternoon, and reach- 
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ed the next stage, Pont de Somme- 
Velle at six, where M. de Goguelat’s 
escort was to meet it. But no es- 
cort was to be seen. M. de Choi- 
seul had been there at the appoint- 
ed time, but owing to the slow pace 
of the berlin and the time lost in 
the early stages—one accident toa 
wheel causing two hours’ delay— 
they were four hours behind time, 
and M. de Choiseul, taking for 
granted something had occurred to 
change the plan altogether, drew off 
his dragoons, without leaving even 
a vedette to say where he was going. 
Everywhere these unlucky troops 
turned out a hindrance and a dan- 
ger. The soldiers accepted without 
arriere pensée the plausible story of 
their being on duty to protect the 
transport of pay for the army of the 
Meuse ; but the municipal authori- 
ties looked on them with suspicion, 
and, long before the idea of the real 
cause of their presence got wind, 
the soldiers were eyed askance in 
the towns they passed through. At 
this very place, Somme-Velle, one 
detachment caused a panic. It so 
fell out, by one of those disastrous 
coincidences which pursued the 
berlin on its adventurous way, that 
some few days before there had been 
in affray amongst the peasants of a 
neighboring estate, they having re- 
fused to pay certain rates, in conse- 
quence of which the tax-gatherers 
had threatened to enforcé payment 
by bringing down the troops. When 
therefore the population beheld De 
Choiseul and his cavalry they fan- 
cied they had been summoned for 
the above purpose, and a spirit of 
angry defiance was roused against 
them. The municipality sent the 
gendarmerie to parley with the troops 
and compel them to withdraw; but 
they failed in this overture, and 
words began to run dangerously 
h on all sides. Meanwhile De 
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Choiseul was straining eyes and ears 
for the approach of the berlin, in 
mortal dread of seeing it arrive in 
the midst of the popular excitement. 
When, however, four hours passed, 
and there was no sign of it, he said 
to an officer, loud enough to be 
heard by those near, “I will draw 
off my men ; the treasure I expected 
must have already passed.” 

The accounts of this particular 
hitch in the itinerary of the flight 
are so conflicting—some envenom- 
ed by bitter reproach, others equally 
hot with recrimination from the ac- 
cused—that it is difficult to see who 
really was in fault. The time lost 
in the first instance appears to be 
the main cause of all the mishaps. 
Goguelat is blamed for not having 
taken better measures for ensuring 
the relays being found at once at 
every stage; but he throws the 
blame on De Choiseul, under whose 


orders he was, and who was at any 
rate guilty of strange thoughtless- 
ness in drawing off from the point 
of rendezvous without leaving word 
where he could be found. 

Little time, however, was lost at 


Somme-Velle when the berlin at 
last arrived there. It changed 
horses at once, and away to Sainte- 
Ménéhould, which it reached at 
half-past seven. But here the in- 
capacity of the sof-disant couriers 
caused fresh delay and danger. M. 
de Valory, one of them, not know- 
ing where the post-house was, went 
about inquiring for it, exciting cu- 
rtosity and some suspicion by his 
manner and uncourier-like appear- 
ance. He was still looking for it 
when a special escort of troops 
rode up—a circumstance which was 
very unfortunate, as the angry feel- 
ing excited in the neighboring vil- 
lage by De Choiseul’s huzzars the 
day before had not yet subsided. 
The captain of the detachment, 
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the Marquis d’Andoins, sees the 
berlin, and tries to telegraph by 
glances to Goguelat which way lies 
the post-house ; but Goguelat can- 
not read the signals, and goes up to 
him and asks in words, keeping up 
the sham of his yellow livery by 
touching his hat respectfully to the 
aristocrat officer. The king, im- 
patient and nervous, puts his head 
out of the carriage-window, and 
calls to Valory for explanations; 
the marquis advances and tenders 
them respectfully, but with seem- 
ing, indifference, as to ordinary 
travellers asking information on 
their way. Unlucky Louis! Im- 
prudent M. d’Andoins! Patriots’ 
eyes are sharp, and there are hun- 
dreds of them fixed on your two 
now. These sharp eyes are 
suggesting some vague memory, a 
likeness to some forgotten and yet 
dimly-remembered features. Whose 
can they be? And the lady with 
the gypsy-hat who bends forward to 
thank the gracious gentleman, bow- 
ing in silence, but with a grace of 
majesty unmistakable, a something 
in her air and carriage that startles 
even these heavy-souled provincials 
into wondering “ who can she be ?” 
Th lady falls back in an instant, 
and is hidden from further gaze; 
but that fat valet-de-chambre keeps 
his head protruded for several 
minutes. The post-house is found 
at last, and the horses are coming. 
The postmaster and his son are 
busy at their service. The son has 
lately been to Paris, and has seen 
that head somewhere. He whis- 
pers suspicion to his father, old 
Drouet, one of Condé’s dragoons 
in by-gone days, and the two come 
closer, and steal a long, sharp, 
look. - Yes, it is the same as the 
head on the coins and the assign- 
ats; there is no mistaking it. 
What is Drouet to do? He isa 
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staunch patriot; is he to connive 
at the king’s treachery to the na- 
tion, and let him fly to the foreigner 
unimpeded? Never was the ready 
wit of patriotism more severely 
tested. No need now to wonder 
at all this marching and counter- 
marching, this flying of pickets to 
and fro, this moving of troops along 
the road to the frontier. Tréasure 
to be transported! Ay, truly, a 
greater treasure than gold or silver. 
But what was to be done? How was 
it to be stopped? There were the 
soldiers and chivalrous aristocrat 
officers, ready to cut all the patriot 
postmasters in France to pieces, 
and then be cut to pieces them- 
selves, rather than let a hair of one 
of those royal heads be touched. 
A word, and the village would be 
in a blaze; but only so long as it 
would take those glittering swords 
to quench the flame in patriot blood. 
Drouet is a prudent man. He holds 
his tongue until the new berlin is 
fairly on its way, with the village 
gaping after it, the military escort 
lounging about yet a little longer 
in careless indifference. M.de Da- 
mas was in command of the troops. 
Presently, after the appointed inter- 
val, he orders them to move on in 
the wake of the berlin. But short 
as the time was, it had sufficed to 
stir up the town to terrified and re- 
solute opposition. The people had 
flocked into the streets in angry ex- 
citement, and would not suffer the 
cavalry to advance. M. de Damas 
at first took a high tone of com- 
mand, but it was of no use; his 
weapon broke in his hand. The 
troops turned round on him and 
joined the mob, and after a despe- 
rate struggie he was obliged to es- 
cape for his life, unconscious, even 
at this crisis, of the danger that 
threatened his master. Drouet, 
meanwhile, was flying after his prey 
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to Clermont, the next stage to St. 
Ménéhould, and which by a fatal 
chance he never reached; if he had, 
the final catastrophe would, in hu- 
man probability, have been averted. 
On the road there he met his own 
postilions coming back, and they 
informed him that the berlin had 
not gone on to Verdon—the next 
stage beyond Clermont; that they 
had overheard the courier on the 
seat say to the fresh postilions, 
“A Varennes!” Drouet, who knew 
every stone of the roads, saw at 
once what a chance-this gave him. 
He turned off the main road, and 
started by a short cut across the 
country to Varennes. Varennes was 
a small town, a village rather, where 
there was no post-house, but where 
M. de Bouillé had a relay waiting 
for the travellers, who, having ar- 
rived before Drouet, and without 
any suspicion that he was pursuing 
them, might have congratulated 
themselves on being at last safe 
over the Rubicon. Yet it was here 
that danger was to overtake and 
overwhelm them. In this secluded 
little dell, near midnight, when every 
one was asleep, hushed by the lul- 
laby of the river hurrying on its 
way beneath the silent stars, no 
prying eyes to peer at them, no 
patriots to take offence or fright, 
with fresh horses waiting in the 
quiet wood, and young De Bouillé, 
the general’s loyal son, to stperin- 
tend the relays, with a guard of 
sixty staunch huzzars lodged in an 
old convent of the upper town, at 
hand in case of now seemingly im- 
possible accident—it was here that 
the thunderbolt fell, and, as the king 
expressed it, “ the earth opened to 
swallow him.” Valory, the clumsy 
courier in the gaudy gold livery, 
has been blamed for it all; but let 
us remember at least that a man 
who has ridden one hundred and 
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fifty miles without breathing-space 
in twenty-three hours is entitled to 
merey if, at the end of the ride, his 
mind wanders and his thoughts be- 
come confused. It was past eleven 
when he reached Varennes, and 
went looking about for the relays, 
where he had been told he should 
find them, at the entrance of the 
faubourg; but no relays were to be 
seen. He pushed on through the 
faubourg to the town, which had 
gone to bed, and could find no 
sign of the missing horses. After 
wandering about for nearly an hour, 
he hears a sound of rumbling of 
wheels coming along the Paris road. 
Can it be the berlin? And where, 
oh ! where are the fresh horses? He 
hurries back in the direction of the 
sound, and finds the fugitives at 
the entrance of the suburb, looking 
about forthe relays. There was no- 
thing for it but to wake up the vil- 
lage and make enquiries. The king 
and queen themselves got out, and 
went, with the couriers, knocking 
at doors, and calling to the inhabi- 
tants to know if they had seen 
horses waiting in the neighborhood. 
Drouet, meantime, was not asleep; 
he was up with his game now, and 
flashed past the berlin, like a man 
riding, not for life, but against life 
for death, just as the king alighted. 
He shouted something as he pass- 
ed, but Louis did not hear it. It 
was an order to the postilions not 
to stir from the spot. The relays 
all this time were ready waiting not 
at the entrance of the suburb on 
the Paris side, as had been specified 
to the king in M. de Goguelat’s pro- 
gramme, but at the entrance of the 
faubourg deyond the town—a safer 
and to all appearances more advan- 
tageous position, as the change of 
horses would be sure to attract less 
notice out of the town than within 
it. The grievous mistake on De 
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Goguelat’s part was in not having 
told the courier the exact place 
where the relays were to be found. 
But where were the officers com- 
manding the sixty huzzars all this 
time? Fast asleep, it is said, though 
it is almost impossible to believe it. 
Certain it is that they and their 
huzzars, as well as the detachment 
of dragoons which, under command 
of M. Rohrig, was told off to keep 
watch over “ the treasure,” kept out 
of the way while all this commotion 
was going on, and never appeared 
until the entire village was on foot, 
lights gleaming in every window, 
and the streets filled with the in- 
habitants, lately snoring in their 
beds. Drouet had managed his 
mission with a coolness and clever- 
ness worthy of a nobler cause. He 
made no row, but went quietly to 
the houses of some half-dozen good 
patriots, told them,what was abroad, 
and directed them how to act. 
Their first move was to hurry off 
to the bridge, and throw up a loose 
barricade which would prevent the 
berlin passing; they then flew. to 
the other end of the town, and over- 
turned some carts that happened to 
be close by, and thus barricaded 
the exit by the road. They were 
but “eight patriots of good-will,” 
Drouet proudly asserts, in 
momentous preliminaries, so saga- 
ciously and quickly executed. 

The mob were by this time 
thoroughly roused. They surround- 
ed the carriage, and forced the 
travellers to alight. Mme. Royale 
thus describes the scene: “ After a 
great deal of trouble the postilions 
were persuaded that the horses 
were waiting at the castle (at the 
other side of the town and river) 
and they proceeded that way, but 
slowly. When we got into the vil- 
lage, we heard alarming shouts of 
Stop! stop! ‘The postilions were 
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seized, and in a moment the car- 
riage was surrounded by a great 
crowd, some with arms and some 
with lights. They asked who we 
were; we answered, ‘Mme. de 
Korff and her family.’ They 
thrust lights into the carriage, close 
to my father’s face, and insisted 
upon our alighting. We answered 
that we would not; that we were 
common travellers, and had a right 
to goon. ‘They repeated their or- 
ders to alight.on pain of being put 
to death, and at that moment all 
their guns were levelled. We then 
alighted, and, in crossing the street, 
six mounted dragoons passed us, 
but unfortunately they had no officer 
with them; if there had been, six 
resolute men would have intimi- 
dated them all, and might have 
saved the king. There were sixty 
close at hand, but the two officers 
who commanded them were asleep ; 
and when at last the noise of the 
riot awoke them, they coolly rode 
away to tell the Marquis de Bouillé 
that the king had been stopped, and 
all was over; while M. Rohrig, 
who commanded the treasure 
cort, rode off likewise, leaving his 
men under a disaffected non-com- 
missioned officer.” M. de Raige- 
court, in his account of this event- 
ful “Night of Spurs,” tells us how 
he and his brother officer, De 
Bouillé, “at half-past eleven re- 
turned to their bed-rooms,” 
strolling about the town, in hopes 
of seeing the travellers arrive. “We 
extinguished our lights,” he says, 
“but opened our windows and 
kept a profound silence. About 
twelve heard many persons 
passing and repassing, but without 
tumult; some even stopped under 
our windows, but we could not 
distinguish what they were 
ing.” They remained quietly in 
their rooms, “wondering what was 
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the matter,” until about half-past 
twelve, when they were enlight- 
ened by signals which even their 
unsuspicious minds could not mis- 
take. “The tocsin was rung, the 
drum beat to arms, the tumult be- 
came very great. Zerror seemed 
to prevail. I believe that at that 
moment ten, or even fewer, deter- 
mined men would have routed that 
scared populace. A general cry 
informed us that the king was in 
Varennes, betrayed and a prisoner.” 
Instead of now, at least, hastening 
to call out their men (who, we said, 
were lodged above the town in an 
old abbey), the two officers “took 
for granted that the huzzars had 
laid down their arms, as otherwise 
they would have come to the res- 
cue and liberated the king,” and so 
they simply rode away to report 
| > 


1e lamentable issue to De Bouillé. 


t 
It was about, a quarter to one when 


they left Varennes. 

At this juncture M. de Damas, 
who had escaped with a few faithful 
men from the fray at Clermont, 
reached Varennes—not with the 
idea of succoring the travellers, but 
of rejoining them. He believed that 
the uproar which so suddenly ex- 
ploded at Clermont had _ been 
merely against the troops, and that 
the royal fugitives were now in 
security, past all further dangers 
or hindrances. His consternation 
was therefore great when, on ap- 
proaching the village of Varennes, 
he beheld a barricade across the 
high-road, held by a band of pea- 
sants, who made an attempt to stop 
him. M. de Damas, however, leap- 
ed the barricade, and dashed past 
them into the town. But the 
chivalrous soldier was no war-god 
descending on fire-wings to save 
the royal prisoners. He saw the huz- 
zars walking about the streets, and 
in answer to his question, “ What 
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were they doing?” they replied, 
“ Nothing; we have no orders.” 
Those who should have given the 
orders had fled. M. de Choiseul 
was there with his drawn sword at 
the head of forty men; and there 
was a. detachment just arrived froin 
another direction under M. Deslons. 
There was therefore, even at this 
point of the disaster, no lack of 
armed force to clear the way, if 
there had been but one vigorous 
will to use it. But everybody 
seemed too bewildered to act. No 
one had the courage or the pre- 
sence of mind to take the initiative. 
As to Louis himself, he was like one 
paralyzed; not with personal cow- 
ardice—that odious charge his sub- 
sequent conduct amply disproved— 
but with a sort of dazed, mental 
stupor. When Deslons went the 
length of asking him for orders, he 
replied, “I am a prisoner, and 
have no orders to give!’’ Deslons 
might have taken the hint, and act- 
ed without orders; but the two 
officers present were his superiors, 
and he lacked the genius or the 
desperation to seize the opportunity 
at the cost of a breach of military 
discipline. Even the queen’s impe- 
rial spirit seems to have abandoned 
her in this critical extremity, and 
she sat passive and dumb in Sausse 
the grocer’s bed-room, clasping her 
children to her heart, and taking 
with silent, humble thanks the 
sympathy of Mme. Sausse, who 
forgets the queen in her pity for the 
mother, and stands over the group 
weeping womanly, unavailing tears. 
Tears even of “ warlike men”’ can- 
not help now, for the soldiers have 
fraternized with the mob, as their 
wont is in France; and even if 
Louis could be electrified by the 
shock of despair to arise and assert 
himself, remembering that he is a 
king, it is too late. 
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The journey so wisely planned, 
so deeply thought over, dreaded, 
and at last attempted, had come to 
an end, and stopped at the first 
stage along the road whose goal 
was the scaffold. The return to 
Paris resembled the capture of a 
runaway malefactor. Every species 
of insult was poured out on the un- 
happy victims of the popular fury. 
The brave men who stood by them 
in their hour of humiliation, MM. 
de Choiseul, de Damas, and de Go- 
guelat, were disarmed and sent to 
prison; the three gardes-du-corps, 
who faithfully but clumsily played 
their part as servants to the last, 
were bound with ropes on the front 
seat of the berlin, and hooted at in 
their glaring yellow liveries by the 
mob; the National Guard of Va- 
rennes claimed the glory of escort- 
ing the fugitives back to the capi- 
tal, and the National Guard of all 
the towns the berlin had passed 
through on its ill-starred journey 
fell in with the cerfége one after 
another, swelling it to ten thousand 
strong as it advanced. As these 
men were on foot, the journey 
homewards lasted four days. When 
the king arrived at Sainte-Méné- 
hould, M. de Dampierre came out 
to salute him, and paid for the loyal 
act by being massacred on the spot. 
A little further on the prisoners 
were met by Barnave, Petion, and 
Latour-Maubourg, members of the 
Assembly sent by Lafayette to con- 
duct them back to Paris. Bar- 
nave and Petion entered the berlin, 
Mme. de Tourzel leaving to make 
room for them, and following in 
another carriage. From this strange 
meeting grew the quasi-friendship 
of Barnave and the queen, which 
led to his honorable though futile ef- 
forts to save her and allof them. At 
first the proud Austrian lady sat in 
sullen silence, turned to stone, deaf 
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to Petion’s coarse sneers, as he sat 
opposite in ill-suppressed jocularity 
of triumph; but Barnave’s interfer- 
ence to save a priest from being 
butchered, like loyal Dampierre, for 
saluting the king, moved her to 
speech, and soon to confidence in 
the young representative of the na- 
tion. Barnave was surprised be- 
yond measure to discover in Marie 
Antoinette’s conversation such clear 
and strong intelligence, and so tho- 
rough a comprehension of the exist- 
ing state of things. He was capti- 
vated by her grace, as well as im- 
pressed by the serenity and cour- 
age that stamped her whole de- 
meanor throughout that  terribl 
journey; while his prejudices re 
ceived nearly an equal blow in the 
person of the king. There was no 
approaching Louis XVI. without 
being convinced of his single-mind- 
ed honesty and good sense. 

In this sorry guise did the new 
berlin re-enter Paris. It had de- 
parted on Monday night, and behold 
it returning on Saturday towards 
sundown, a huge, jolting, captured 
whale whom no miracle will compel 
to disgorge its prey. In order to 
prolong the people’s jubilee and the 
king’s shame, it was brought a 
league out of its direct way, so as to 
make an entry down the Champs 
Elysées, and bear its occupants back 
to their gilded prison with due pomp 
and emphasis by the front gate of 
the Tuileries gardens. So with ser- 
ried ranks of bayonets pointed at it 
on every side, it reappears in Paris, 
and jogs on to deposit its burden 
on the old Médicean tile-field, an 
ignominious procession, royalty de- 
graded and fettered, a spectacle of 
joy to the king-hating citizens 
The royal family enter the Tuileries, 
now a prison in the most cruel and 
literal sense. The queen and Mme. 
Elizabeth are henceforth watched, 
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even in their chambers—so watched 
that, as it is recorded, the queen 
being one night unable to sleep, the 
National Guard on duty at her open 
door offered to come in and con- 
verse with her majesty awhile, con- 
versation being sometimes condu- 
cive to sleep. 

Even at this distance, when we 
read the history of the flight to 
Varennes, it has the exciting effect 
ofa fresh tale. We hold our breath, 
and fancy that still at the last some 
deliverer will arrive just as all is 
lost; some accident will prevent 
Drouet from reaching the scene in 
time; the fugitives will clear the 
bridge, and the mob be prevented 
by the soldiers from pursuing them. 
Never, even in the history of those 
most unfortunate of princes, the 
Stuarts, was there a series of mis- 
haps, blunders, and accidents such 

make up the chapter of the 
flight to Varennes. It is idle to 
conjecture what would have hap- 
pened if it had ended differently. 
If, when the berlin was first sur- 
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rounded and the travellers ordered 
to alight, Louis had proudly defied 
the insolent command, and bade 
the soldiers fire, how quickly the 
“pale paralysis” of baffled rage 
would have seized Drouet and his 
eight patriots of good-will ; how the 
froth of ruffianism they had evoked 
would have melted away before that 
imperial word, and slunk out of 
sight, while the monarch fared on 
his way along the high-road, the 
troops sweeping back all possible 
pursuers, and landing the destinies 
of France safe beyond the reach of 
regicidal hands! All this was so 
much more likely to be than that 
which was! The reason why it 
was not is so mysterious! Enough 
that it was not; that the bloody 
deed of January the 2oth was to 
consummate the outrages and suf- 
ferings of the Night of Spurs; and 
that the fate of France was not 
shaped to a different issue, as we, 
in our short-sighted philosophy, 
fancy might so easily have been 
done. 





THE INGENIOUS DEVICE. 


“Doth no man condemn thee ? 


And she answered, No man, Lord.” 


“Woman! thou’rt over-confident and sure 
To answer thus the Infinitely Pure ! 
How knowest thou that He does not condemn, 
And will not cast at thee th’ avenging stone ?” 


“The pure are merciful. 


His stratagem 


Has left me to be judged by such alone.” 
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Tue Golden Lion of Weggis can 
scarcely be said to resemble its now 
famed namesake of Granpére. It 
shows neither coach-house, stable, 
farmyard, nor bustling village life 
around it, and yet there is the one 
point of a certain homeliness in 
common which suggests that it too 
may have seen many a simple ro- 
mance acted out beneath ifs roof, 
and have had its share in many a 
life’s heart-story. It is difficult to 
imagine sentiment of any kind in 
connection with the monster hotels, 
or rather caravansaries, of modern 
Switzerland. Butthis is a true inn, 
in the olden acceptation of the 
word; modest and sedate enough 
to feel elated at the arrival of new 
guests, who are welcomed by the 
landlord himself, and instinctively 
made to understand that he will 
personally see to their comfort and 
proper attendance. At first sight 
it appears to be overshadowed by a 
new and larger neighbor; but the 
Golden Lion does not care, for he 
enjoys the advantage of mature age 
and well-established fame, and just- 
ly prides himself on his old custo- 
mers, whose constancy is a good 
tribute to his honesty and civility. 
Some who knew him in the quieter 
times of Rigi history still come and 
spend two or three days here when 
going to, or returning from, the 
mountain, and it was one of these 
faithful friends who had recom- 
mended us to choose it in prefer- 
ence to the larger establishment of 
more modern date. Truly, no spot 
seems more suitable for a romance. 
Situated on the lake, surrounded 
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by the most lovely views of land 
and water, removed from the rush 
and bustle which somewhat jar on 
the sentimental traveller at Vitz- 
nau, and even at Gersau, still with 
the pleasant splash of the steamers 
as they halt alongside the shady 
pier, only making just sufficient 
noise to remind him that, though 
not of the world, he can still be in 
it whenever, or fly whithersoever, 
his fancy may impel him. Yes; 
every steamer, backwards and for- 
wards, stops at Weggis, though gen- 
erally merely to drop a stray tray- 
eller—a man with alpenstock and 
knapsack, or two ladies with their 
waterproofs neatly strapped across 
their shoulders, thereby betraying 
their recent arrival from “ father- 
land beyond the Rhine.” And 
every one walks leisurely and with 
consequent dignity on shore, as 
though life and plenty of time to 
enjoy it in were still at their com- 
mand. No feverish train is in the 
background ; indeed, it cannot be 
even seen on the mountain sky-line 
from Weggis, so that strangers may 
pause and dine at ease up-stairs in 
the clean, airy table-dhéte room of 
the Golden Lion, sip their coffee 
on its wide balcony facing the 
Uri-Rothstock and Rigi-Nasen, or 
lunch @ /a carte in the leafy arbor 
of the garden, which is more trim 
and inviting than its counterpart at 
Granpére. 

It was overpoweringly hot when 
we landed from the /elvetia, the 
sun bearing down with that full 
force which so often follows a 
heavy shower; and the leafy arbor 
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in question irresistibly attracted us 
by its deep shade and cool, refresh- 
ing shelter. Here we resolved to 
dine, in order to strengthen the 
“inner being” and let the noonday 
hours of heat glide by before at- 
tempting the ascent to Kaltbad, 
which promised to be a matter of 
two and a half hours at the least. 
The landlord was loud in praise of 
his horses and men—* well known 
before that Vitznau railway ex- 
isted,” he said in a tone rather 
contemptuous of such an_ up- 
start. “ The price of each only six 
francs to Kaltbad, fixed according 
to the tariff.” And here an ejacu- 
lation in praise of this tariff system, 
penetrating even to the heart of 
the mountain, may perhaps be al- 
lowed to us. None but those who 
have benefited by it can under- 
stand the advantage of being able 
thus to calculate beforehand the 
expense of every excursion, nor the 
unspeakable comfort it brings when, 
on reaching the hotel at night, 
tired and sleepy, you know that the 
guide cannot cheat you, and he 
feels you cannot cheat him. No 
one thing contributes more to en- 
sure peace or conduces to happy 
wanderings. Nor does any man 
more surely “deserve well of his 
country ” than that Swiss, whoever 
he may have been, who first pro- 
posed this arrangement; and after 
him we must be grateful to those 
authorities who have so well car- 
ried it out. The dinner was the 
next matter for consultation be- 
tween Mr. C and mine host, 
which ultimately ended in the lat- 
ter promising to do his best, and to 
have it ready in three-quarters of 
an hour or thereabouts. 

Besides the arbor, the Golden 
Lion boasts of a tea-house and a 
swimming or bath house projecting 
into the lake, and also many a 
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well-placed seat inviting to a most 
enjoyable dolce far niente close by 
the pellucid waters, without sound 
to disturb poetic musings; bright 
coloring and full foliage forming a 
framework to the exquisite land- 
scape which extends beyond. No- 
thing could be more romantic, rural, 
or tranquillizing to soul and body; 
but before long, prompted by my 
“natural female curiosity,” as Mr. 
G ungallantly styled it, I pro- 
posed a saunter through the vil- 
lage. “There is nothing whatever 
to see,” he retorted. Still, with 
much good-nature, he immediately 
offered to accompany his wife and 
me in our rambles. It certainly 
was true in the ordinary sense of 
the term. There was nothing very 
remarkable to behold; still, the 
Swiss villages are always pleasant 
to look at, especially in these forest 
cantons, and of this class Weggis is 
an excellent specimen. It has 
probably seen its palmiest days, 
and is at present thrust aside by 
the hitherto despised sister, Vitz- 
nau, now in the spring-tide of her 
charms, who seems to toss her head 
at her elderly and fassée rival with 
the conceit of young life and’energy. 
Yet there no signs of decay. Far 
from it. It has a steady, old-fash- 
ioned commune life of its own, quite 
independent of the tourist element, 
which only comes in—very oppor- 
tunely,no doubt—to help it on its 
way. As at Gersau and many of 
these places, the population is 
much smaller than appearances 
warrant, owing chiefly to the sub- 
stantial size of the houses and the 
straggling, independent manner in 
which they are placed. Sometimes 
a dwelling stands endwise or side- 
wise to the road, just as the whim 
of the ancestral great-great-grand- 
father who built it centuries ago 
dictated. The walls are now man- 
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tled with vines, bright blue eyes 
peep through casements embosom- 
ed in leaves, gardens of glowing 
sun-flowers and fig-trees laden with 
fruit surround the cottages, while 
here and there a noble Spanish 
chestnut throws its deep shade on 
all around. The street-road was 
almost deserted as we passed along, 
on account of the strong sun; but 
many buxom, pleasant-faced ma- 
trons sat working at their doors, 
while chubby children played be- 
neath the trees hard by. Though 
innocent of manufactories, and far 
more rural in its general aspect 
and atmosphere than Gersau, the 
whole place breathes of prosperity 
and comfort. It gives the impres- 
sion, too, of greater space; for it is 
not shut in on all sides, and the 
open slopes extend much further 
back before they reach the precipi- 
tous motintain-side. 

And in accordance with this cha- 
racter is the church, which stands 
on a slight eminence at the end of 
the village. The cemetery too, 
though large and thoroughly well 
cared for, is more simple, and has 
none of those pretty monuments 
that lend such poetry and beauty 
to the Camenzind-Kiittel resting- 
place. But, if not, it possesses a 
very handsome stone crucifix in 
one angle—evidently a recent erec- 
tior, and of which Weggis may 
well be proud—with the following 
inscriptions on the base: “ Praise 
be to Jesus Christ in all eternity”; 
on the front facing the entrance: 
“See, is there any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow ?” and “In the cross is 
salvation and benediction” on ei- 
ther side ; whilst on the back, close 
to the Mortuary Chapel, the words 
run thus: “Gentle Jesus, grant 


eternal rest to all departed souls.” 
The children’s quarter, too, was re- 
markable for its fresh flowers and 
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superabundance of white ribbon; 
but not until quite near did we 
notice a poor disconsolate mother 
decorating the grave of her child— 
her little enge/, or angel, as they are 
so often styled on the tiny head- 
stones or crosses. .She did not 
mind the sun, nor our presence 
either, but went on with her work, 
while large tears rolled unchecked 
down her cheeks. And this part is 
in a striking spot, right, under the 
northern angle of the Rigi, the 
straight rocks of which rise perpen- 
dicularly from a green slope of pas- 
ture-land behind the village church, 
covered with large boulders and 
débris that seem to corroborate all 
the stories of land-slips and stone- 
rolling so common in this region. 
Standing here, it was easy to un- 
derstand the most noted of these 
events—the mud-slide of 1795, 
which threatened Weggis with de- 
struction. Thirty-one houses and 
eighty acres of land were buried 
beneath the creeping mass. It oc- 
curred, like the fall of the Ross- 
berg, after a peculiarly rainy sea- 
son. Though the story says that 
the slide was preceded by ominous 
symptoms, the earth so much re- 
semnbles rich garden-mould, and 
looks so loose and friable, that, re- 
collecting yesterday’s rain, it made 
me quite nervous to look at it. 
Had I stayed gazing upwards much 
longer, I felt that I would certainly 
have fancied it was beginning to 
move downwards. “ What an idea!” 
exclaimed Mr. C——, laughing— 
“the effect of nerves and sun combin- 
ed! The church-door is open, and 
the sanctuary lamp burning; so it 
would be much wiser and better 
for you to enter in!” Saying which, 
he preceded me into the sacred 
building. 

Large, clean, and simple, as a 
rural church should be, it had three 
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distinguishing points : first, an altar 
dedicated to S. Justus, one of the 
patron saints of Weggis, who was 
an archbishop of Lyons in the first 
centuries of its Christianity, thus 
affording, as in the case of S. Leo- 
degar, another proof of the early 
ecclesiastical connection between 
Switzerland and the Frank Empire. 
Next, a large processional banner 
placed near the altar, and compos- 
ed simply of the national standard 
—the beautiful white cross on the 
red ground—whose position in this 
spot it puzzled us to explain. 
Lastly, the model of a boat suspend- 
ed from the ceiling, with two sailors 
rowing, whilst a bishop in full can- 
onicals stood erect in the stern, 
in the act of giving them his bene- 
diction. It looked like an ex-vo/o, 
but our communicative landlord 
later informed us that it was the 
emblem of the Guild of S. Nicholas, 
“patron of all who navigate upon 
the lake.” Every Weggis man 
who has anything to do with the 
water belongs to the confraternity. 
Before steamers existed they num- 
bered many hundreds, and, though 
of late the village occupations have 
been turned into other channels, 
the numbers are still numerous 
enough; for boats and smaller 
craft are even now much used on 
the lake. The confraternity is 
still full of life and vigor. The 
Feast of S. Nicholas is religiously 
kept in the village. The members 
of the Guild often assemble, but on 
that day they go in a body to 
church, accompanied by their wives 
and families, to offer thanks for the 
past and implore protection for 
the coming year. 

Who shall describe our charming 
little dinner in the deep-shaded 
arbor, with the glowing sun-color 
lighting up the mountains, seen 
through its leaf-framed openings? 
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Such a clean Xe//nerinn waited up- 
on us, and the Gastherr himself 
all smiles and conversation! ‘The 
beautiful trout too, “fresh from 
the Muotta-Thal, just brought by 
the steamer from Brunnen.” The 
Muotta valley! 

“But what’s ina name?” 
Mrs. C 

“A great deal more than we ac- 
knowledge,” I answered. 

This one struck again the chord 
of Schwytz and the “ Urschweiz” in 
our minds, but perhaps much more 
that of Soovorof and the hard fight- 
ing on the surrounding crags of the 
Muotta between his Russians and 
the French. Mr. C knew the 
locality, and waxed eloquent on the 
subject, until interrupted by an army 
of—-wasps! attracted by some de- 
licious cream with. which our land- 
lord wound up the dinner. It be- 
came a regular battle, and a doubt- 
ful one at first, waged in self-defence. 
“ Never had there been such a year 
for wasps,” said our host, slaying a 
couple so dexterously with his nap- 
kin that it betrayed considerable 
practice in the art. “ But it had alto- 
gether been a prosperous season ”"— 
two more knocked down by Mrs. 
C . “So no one had a right to 
complain’”—three or four more tim- 
idly but effectually killed by Mrs. 
C and myself. “The villagers 
had made a great deal of money by 
their fruit and flowers carried up the 
mountain by their children,” he con- 
tinued; until at last, counting our 
victims by tens and twenties during 
this running dialogue, we were left 
in peaceful possession of the scene, 
and ready to hear wonderful re- 
ports of Weggis prosperity. The 
Golden Lion evidently would have 
been pleased to keep us longer, 
but the horses were waiting and 
the afternoon advancing; so, de- 
spite the attractions— minus the 
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wasps—we were obliged to -de- 
part. 

Our path led at first up behind 
the hotel, through lanes, and mea- 
dows enamelled with wild flowers, 
and dotted here and there with pic- 
turesque cottages under magnificent 
chestnuts and walnut-trees. The 
whole of this portion is on the site 
of the former land-slip, now the rich- 
est and most highly-cultivated dis- 
trict of the mountain. On every 
side the views were enchanting; 
Mount Pilatus standing forth in all 
his grandeur just opposite, display- 
ing folds and tracts af pasture- 
ground we had not attributed to 
his rugged form. Lost in admira- 
tion, we rode on in comparative 
silence, until we halted, to refresh 
the men and horses, at a café under 
a splendid tree, and soon after 
reached a chapel sheltered by a 
rock, called in our hand-book the 
Heiligenkreuz, or Church of the 
Holy Cross. “The beginning of 
the Stations to Kaltbad,” said my 
guide, a dark-eyed, refined-looking 
man, who had spoken but little 
hitherto. “Stations to the Wai/- 
JSahrtort, or place of pilgrimage at 
Kaltbad,” -he repeated, noticing 
my perplexed countenance. “ Kalt- 
bad is a Gnadenort, or ‘place of 
grace,’ to us, madam,” he con- 
tinued, “although you perhaps only 
know it as aCurort.”” And such was 
the sober truth. I had never heard 
it spoken of as anything but a huge 
hotel with salubrious air. So now 
I entered into conversation with my 
guide, and found that he constantly 
made the Stations, in common with 
all the Weggis population, up this 
rugged ascent, until they reach the 
church at Kaltbad. “ Would I not 
go to see the church ?” he asked. 
“It was indeed a Guadenort. But 
the feast of the year I could not see, 
for it takes place in the middle of 
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May, just before the flocks are sent 
up to the summer pastures. Then 
there is a procession up the moun- 
tain, with the banner'we had noticed 
in the parish church—the white 
cross on the red ground.” 

So here was the explanation of 
its place of honor inside the sanc- 
tuary—one more reason why the 
Weggis folks should hold it dear 
and we strangers regard it with 
reverence. Nay more: should we 
not love and cherish a flag which 
not only symbolizes, but is practi- 
cally used by, a modern free people 
in connection with their highest 
and noblest feelings? “In this pro- 
cession, headed by the priest,” my 
informant continued, “ we, the peo- 
ple, make the Stations with hymns 
and prayers as we go up, and, after 
first visiting the Kaltbad church, 
all ends by the priest blessing the 
pastures on all sides before the cat- 
tle are permitted to be brought up 
to them for the summer season.” 
The higher we ascended, the steeper 
became the road under a straight 
face of rock, and we could readily 
fancy how picturesque, even from 
an artist’s point of view, such a 
procession must be, headed by the 
red flag, winding its way up this 
rugged mountain-road; but, com- 
bined with the spirit and faith which 
animate it, it is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more beautiful. 

This peasant was a native of 
Weggis, and soon grew communica- 
tive. “Oh! yes, he had often 
been to Einsiedeln; every one in 
that country had many, many times 
made the pilgrimage there.” And in 
fervent language he described the 
place to me. He had also been to 
Tell’s Chapel often, but not yet to 
Tell’s Platform. ‘That was the 
great object of his ambition, what 
he most wished to accomplish, with 
a visit to Sachslen to see “ Bruder 
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Klaus,” as so many of his neighbors 
had done; but another year should 
not pass without his carrying out 
his intentions. Amidst conversa- 
tion of this kind we climbed up 
the straight wall of rock, which 
seemed to have no issue, until sud- 
denly we reached a curious group 
called the Felsenthor, composed of 
large fragments fallen from above 
exactly in the semblance of a 
“rocky gate,” as the name implies, 
and whence the view is magnificent. 

The afternoon was lovely. At 
each turn one snowy peak after 
another had been coming into view. 
The air, though warm, was fresher 
and brisker than at Weggis, while 
the vegetation had sensibly changed 
from the luxuriant chestnuts to the 
pines and fir-trees of the Alpine 
heights. Nothing could be more 
poetic and tranquil than our half- 
hour’s repose at this beautiful point, 
noticing the approach of sunset- 
tints on the mountain-wall just op- 
posite which overhangs Vitznau; 
watching the pretty steamers look- 
ing like dragon-flies hovering over 
the lake two thousand feet below; 
and then reflecting on the faith and 
| of our humble attendants, 
which shed a vivifying atmosphere 
over the whole scene. Our minds 
were still full of these thoughts as 
we set forth again for our last as- 
cent to Kaltbad, about three-quar- 
ters of an hour distant, through a 
pretty dell of fallen rocks and fresh 
verdure. We had quite forgotten 
the existence of the railway or its 
feverish life, when all at once a 
turn in the road gave a rude shock 
to our peaceful meditations. There 
were the trains laboring up a barren, 
steep hill beside us—one that would 
be too steep for any horse without 
three or four zigzag turns and wind- 
ings. Three separate trains were 
coming up at certain distances in 
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succession, the engines puffing and 
snorting, panting and laboring, in 
the effort to push the one carriage 
before each, as though the struggle 
were too much for their fast-failing 
strength. It made one tremble to 
watch them, and it seemed impossi- 
ble to comprehend how the passen- 
gers looked so quiet and uncon- 
cerned. How Mrs. C and I 
congratulated ourselves on having 
kept old-fashioned ways and de- 
spised “ progress,” at least for once 
in our travels! And when I also 
thought of the varied charms of 
our ride, and all that I had seen of 
the population and their ways, I 
felt that no one who rushes through 
a country at high-pressure railway 
speed can ever hope to understand 
its people half as well as those who 
come into closer contact with them. 

Before we had time to recover 
from the impressions of the rail- 
way, Kaltbad itself appeared in 
sight, high above our heads, like a 
green-jalousied monster of some 
German watering-place lifted bo- 
dily up from the depths below. 
Anything more unpoetic than its 
first view is not to be found; though 
it must at once be admitted that 
first impressions are not to be trust- 
ed in this particular case. It was 
a cruel shock, however, to our vi- 
sions of pious pilgrimages and pro- 
cessions; a return to the prose of 
life we had never contemplated at 
four thousand four hundred and 
thirty-nine feet above the level of 
the sea. 

Our young friends were anxious- 
ly awaiting us on the long terrace 
in front of the hotel with such sen- 
sational accounts of their railway 
journey as might well have oblite- 
rated all remembrance of the Wai/- 
fahrtort, or “ place of pilgrimage,” 
but for the parting reminder of my 
guide, that “the church was behind 
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‘ 
the house, and he hoped I would be 
sure to see it.” But theC s’ only 
thought now was of the sunset about 
to take place, and they hurried us 
off, without a moment’s delay, to a 
beautiful spot, called the Kiauzli, 
ten minutes’ distance from the hotel. 
Certainly no view could be more 
glorious! Before us spread half 
the northern portion of Switzerland 
—Mount Pilatus right opposite, Lu- 
cerne at our feet, Sempach, the 
great lake, just beyond, bathed in a 
flood of crimson, as though in har- 
mony with its memories, and bring- 
ing back to our minds at one glance 
Arnold von Winkelried and all the 
grand history related to us so re- 
cently by Herr H The seven 
great peaks of the Oberland, includ- 
ing the Wetterhorn, Monk, and Ei- 
ger, towered above the clouds to 
our right, while the summits on the 
south, half facing the sunset, were 
lit up by the same kaleidoscopic 
coloring that we had witnessed on 
the first evening of our arrival at 
Lucerne. Spell-bound by this fairy- 
like scene, we lingered here till 
nearly dark, and it seemingly be- 
came too late to seek out the little 
church. But young C had dis- 
covered it that afternoon, and led 
me by an intricate back pathway to 
its very door. Even at that late 
hour it was open, the lamp burning 
before the altar,.and many figures 
could be distinguished devoutly 
praying in the twilight. These, as 
I afterwards learned, were servants 
of the hotel—the laundresses, bath- 
women, and porters, who came to pay 
their visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment before retiring to rest after 
their busy day’s work. Mass was 
celebrated every morning at half- 
past seven o'clock, they said. My 
own devotions over, I was again 
led back to the hotel, where the 
brilliantly-lighted rooms and crowd 
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of fashionably-dressed ladies—al- 
though the material comforts are by 
ne means to be despised—were still 
in harsh discord with our ideas of 
mountain life. 

Next morning, as if we had been 
in the plain, the church-bell tolled 
at the stated hour, and found us 
ready to sally forth in answer to 
its call. In the hotel all was bus- 
tle and clatter; but what wonder ? 
Three hundred guests and up- 
wards have, on an average, to be 
provided for daily during the sea- 
son. In the middle of July four 
hundred and twenty were at one 
time under this roof, but, happily 
for us, the numbers had now sensi- 
bly decreased. No church, how- 
ever, was visible, and it was only 
on inquiry that I found a pathway 
in the rear of the house leading be- 
hind two rocks—a true Fe/senthor, 
or “ rocky gate,” they made—hiding 
away their little treasure. Once 
past them, there stood the church, 
with the sun shining on its roof, 
small and simple, but perfect in 
all its proportions, nestling amongst 
the encircling crags and overhang- 
ing trees, from amidst which, op- 
posite the door, trickled a stream 
of the clearest water. Mass 
had just comihenced at the centre 
altar, over which stood a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin and Child, 
surrounded by a garland of flowers, 
and two bouquets were laid, evi- 
dently as a pious offering, on the 
two side altars, which were also 
adorned by excellent paintings. A 
handsome silver lamp hung in the 
sanctuary, and there was a confes- 
sional, besides benches capable of 
accommodating a couple of hun- 
dred people, all neatly painted and 
very clean. To-day the congrega- 
tion was small, for the servants 
could not be spared, we were told, 
at that hour from their work, and 
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there were few Catholic visitors in 
the house; but we noticed that the 
clerk rang the church-bell at the 
Gospel and the Elevation, so that 
the shepherds and others scattered 
about on the mountain might join 
their intention. with the priest at 
the altar. Nothing could exceed 
the quiet of the spot. It might 
have been miles away from the 
noisy world hard by, no sound au- 
dible but the trickling of the 
stream outside, heard through the 
open door, and enhancing the deep 
tranquillity of the scene. A most 
perfect haven of rest it made for 
weary souls or pious pilgrims, and 
a worthy aim, with the constant 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
for any procession toiling up the 
precipitous mountain-side. When 
Mass was over, we lingered awhile, 
and, looking round, a large, illumi- 
nated tablet caught our attention. 
What was our delight to find it 
gave the whole history of the place 
in the following words: 


“ KALTBAD ON THE RIGI, 

“Amongst the venerated spots which 
the goodness of God seems to have espe- 
cialiy chosen for the distribution of rich 
spiritual and temporal gifts, Kaltbad on 
the Rigi has for centuries enjoyed a well- 
founded reputation. The natural opera- 
tion of the remarkably cold water has in 
itself given life and health to thousands. 
But far more effect has been produced by 
trustful prayers, joined with the contrite 
and devout reception of the holy sacra- 
ments, and aided by the powerful inter- 
cession of the pure Virgin-Mother of 
God and of other saints. Remarkable and 
often perfectly miraculous cures of count- 
less Christians, in the most different cir- 
cumstances of body and soul, have here 
taken place, which have partly been re- 
corded in writing, and partly live on in 
grateful remembrance. 

“In former times this place was called 
the ‘Schwesterborn, or ‘Spring of the 
Sisters’; for the legend relates that in 
the reign of the Emperor Albert of Aus- 
tria—in the beginning of the X1Vth cen- 
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tury—three pious sisters retired to thig 
wilderness in order to escape from pow- 
erful governors, or Vogts, and here led 
holy and saintly lives. The first miracu- 
lous cure on record is that of a devout 
Landsassen of Weggis, named Balthasar 
Tolen, in the year 1540. From year to 
year the reputation of this spring in- 
creased. In the year 1585, on the 2oth of 
May, the first small chapel was consecrat- 
ed in honor of God, of the holy Archan- 
gel Michael and the other angels, and of 
the holy shepherd Wendelin, by Balthasar, 
Bishop of Ascalon. It proved, however, 
insufficient for the number of Alpine in- 
habitants and pilgrims. Even after those 
belonging to the canton Schwytz built 
themselves a chapel, a hundred years 
later, at Mary in the Snow, or ‘ Maria 
zum Schnee,’ the want of a larger church 
was still felt. The present one, with 
three altars, the middle one of which 
possesses the image of the ever Blessed 
Mother of God, and the two side ones the 
pictures of the holy martyr S. Lawrence 
and the father of the church, S. Jerome, 
was built in the year 1779, and _ consider- 
ably renovated in the year 1861, when 
the two new side altars and their. paint- 
ings by Theodore von Deschwanden 
were added. 

“On the 20th of July, 1782, His Holi- 
ness Pius VI. granted a plenary indul- 
gence to all the faithful, on any day what- 
soever, on the condition that after ap- 
proaching the holy sacraments of Con- 
fession and Communion, with contrite 
and worthy dispositions, they here de 
voutly pray for the union of all Christian 
princes, the extirpation of heresy, and 
the increase of the Holy Catholic Church 
—an indulgence which can be applied to 
the souls in purgatory. 

“‘In order to afford the opportunity of 
assisting at divine service on Sundays 
and holidays to the shepherds as well as 
to the pilgrims, and also of approaching 
the holy sacraments, a special priest is 
here appointed during the whole summer 
season.” 


So here again, even here, the 
Austrians and imperial Vogts were 
at the root of all things—in this 
instance, however, and unconscious- 
ly, the source of good to many poor 
sufferers; for numberless ex-vofos 
filling the end of the little church 
eloquently told that it had proved 
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to them a true “place of grace,” as 
my guide of yesterday had so 
beautifully called it. And the little 
stream outside was the real “ Kalt- 
bad,” whose wonder-working effects 
had first given the place its name. 
Quaint and rude were all the paint- 
ings, but full of life and feeling, 
mostly from the neighborhood— 
from Weggis, Vitznau, and Gersau. 
Yes, there was a man in a boat in 
danger on the lake, just as we had 
seen from the Gersau hotel two 
evenings ago; but this one is pray- 
ing fervently with clasped hands, 
and we longed to know if those 
who were saved the other day had 
done likewise. 

Then here is a family of boys and 
girls kneeling in rows, the father 
and mother behind, all with their 
pink, and blue, and green rosaries 
twined round their hands, in the 
selfsame manner that the Gersau 
children had theirs during Mass! 
Above, a child of two years old, 
kneeling beside its mother, has a 
rosary hanging on its arm; quaint 
little things in caps like those of 
their elders, or infants tied on 
pillows with quantities of red bows. 
Red was so much the prevailing 
color that it seemed as if it must 
have some reference to their belov- 
ed national flag. And then there 
were small waxen hearts, and ears, 
and a wooden hand with a fearful 
gash, the offering, no doubt, of a 
grateful wood-cutter. Some of 
these are upwards of a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty years old, with 
inscriptions in the native dialect, 
full of pathos and local color. 
But most striking of all is a large 
painting of the very wall of rock up 
which we had climbed from Weggis 
yesterday, bearing the following 
simple-worded inscription : 

“ Be it known to all, that by the 
breaking up of the dangerous Rigi- 
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rocks on the Weggis mountain 
some of the inhabitants were threat- 
ened with the complete destruction 
of all their possessions. In this 
extremity and distress they turned 
to heaven, and, with firm confidence 
in the gracious Mother of all the 
angels, they here sought and found 
help; for instantly the loosening 
of the rocks ceased, and all became 
quiet again. Therefore, as a per- 
petual memorial of praise and 
thanksgiving to God and the Moth- 
er of Mercy, they have consecrated 
and hung up this tablet, azo 1753.” 

This was clearly forty-two years 
before the fatal mud-slide which 
destroyed so much, and it would 
be most interesting to know whether 
the later victims turned hitherward 
for succor ; but of this no record ex- 
ists in the church. In the above 
painting the Blessed Mother, hold- 
ing the divine Infant in her arms, 
is represented standing in the 
centre of the rock-wall, with S. 
Michael. on one side and S. Law- 
rence on the other, just as if they 
had been visible. Had we only 
beheld this tablet before, with what 
different eyes should we have look- 
ed at this face of rock yesterday 
from the cemetery below, as also 
during our ascent! And _ what 
proof such a picture and inscrip- 
tion give of the strong faith of the 
Weggis population in the unseen 
world under whose blessed protec- 
tion they live in peace and confi- 
dence! Whilst we tarried, peasant 
after peasant came in. One, an 
old woman, took out her rosary, 
and told her beads leisurely; an- 
other, younger and busier, laid down 
her basket, prayed for a few minutes 
with recollection, and then went 
on to her work; but what most 
struck us was a little girl of about 
twelve, who also had her basket, 
full of fruit and flowers, and had 
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been there before we arrived for 
Mass. She waited until we left, 
and then evidently thought that we 
had finally departed. Unexpect- 
edly, however, I returned to look 
at the tablet again, and I beheld 
the little maiden in the act of drop- 
ping some money into the poor 
box, blushing modestly when her 
eyes caught mine. I asked, and 
found that she was a Weggis child-— 
one of the number that climb the 
mountain like antelopes up to this 
hotel daily to sell their “ fresh figs,” 
“ peaches,” and “flowers ”"—forthey 
offer them in good English—the 
majority of whom first pay their 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament in 
this church, and leave some little 
offering for themselves or their 
parents. She was a blue-eyed, 
intelligent girl—-one who had made 
her first communion two years 
previously, and approached the 
Holy Sacrament manchmal—many 
times, she said, during the course 
of the year. 

As time went on, experience 
taught us that the children of the 
Rigi are one of its most distinctive 
characteristics. Intelligent, bright- 
countenanced, and yet modest, they 
are the most attractive race of juve- 
niles to be met with in Switzerland, 
and, a3 yet, are unspoiled by con- 
tact with the stranger crowd. ‘They 
form the most remarkable con- 
trast to those of the Bernese Ober- 
land, where the grandeur of Grin- 
delwald and other spots is so much 
marred by the swarms of sickly 
beggar-children that there flock 
round one from all quarters. Here, 
on the contrary, they are brimful 
of health and intelligence, and never 
once during all our wanderings in 
the forest cantons did a _ beggar, 
old or young, ever cross our path. 
So much for the popular fallacy, or 
rather calumny, which says that 
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prosperity, comfort, and thrift are 
alone to be faund in the Protestant 
cantons, and that beggary, want, 
and uncleanliness mark the entrance 
into the Catholic districts. Like 
many such sayings, it does not bear 
investigation ; but when even the 
most just-minded start on their 
travels with prejudiced minds, it is 
astonishing how readily they accept 
the opinions of men whose want of 
observation they despise at home. 
Above all, should the question be 
anything concerning Catholicity, 
their wilful blindness surpasses all 
belief. Some exceptions to this 
rule there certainly are, increasing, 
too, each year, like the celebrated 
Dr. Arnold, for instance, who frank- 
ly admitted that he had found no- 
thing in Switzerland to justify such a 
verdict being passed on its Catho- 
lic population, and was generous 
enough to acknowledge this. 

Nor are the children who cover 
the Rigi, selling fruit and flowers, 
idlers in any way. The law re- 
quires their attendance at school 
up to the age of eight all the year 
round, but from eight to twelve 
only during the winter months. 
This arrangement has been made 
in order that they may accompany 
their parents to the upland chd/ets, 
or, as often happens, mind the cat- 
tle alone on the higher pastures. A 
most interesting class they are, and 
one must ardently pray that no- 
thing may ever change or modernize 
them, according to the present ideas 
of so-called “ civilization ”! 

For several days we took up our 
abode at Kaltbad, and never had 
cause for one moment’s regret. 
The hotel is in itself a marvel of 
material comfort and luxury at such 
an altitude ; the air brisk, invigorat- 
ing, and yet balmy, and the yiews 
simply lovely. Who can forget the 
terrace facing the Uri-Rothstock, 
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Tittlis, and many another peak and 
pass, and overhanging Vitznau, 
whence we could even distinguish 
my favorite red standard floating 
over its hotel, as the steamers came 
and went to Lucerne or Fluelen, and 
the light smoke of the engines told 
that the trains were creeping up to- 
wards us? Sometimes, it is true, the 
lake and all below were hidden by the 
clouds that settled in thick masses 
over the water or floated beneath us 
in light, vapory forms, while the 
heights and summits opposite shone, 
like Kaltbad, in brilliant sunlight; 
making us more fully realize the 
great elevation we were inhabiting 
in such tranquillity. 

Then, the mornings spent in the 
“ Wilderness,” which is represented 
nowadays by fir-trees, descendants 
of those the three sisters knew, 
but at present embedded in vel- 
vety turf on the hillside, with seats 
and tables carefully placed at the 
best points of view! And the dear 
little church to turn into at all 
times and hours, with the lamp ever 
burning, and never quite empty! 
The afternoons we devoted to lon- 
ger excursions, ascents and de- 
scents in all directions. That tothe 
Kulm, or Summit, was made by rail, 
despite its terrors and perils. The 
young people insisted on our mak- 
ing the experiment, but they could 
not succeed in persuading us elders 
to return, except on foot! The 
Kaltbad world seems to go through 
the ordeal unconcernedly; but ner- 
vous and uncomfortable work it 
must always be, no matter how cus- 
tom may familiarize them with it. 
One spot especially is most alarm- 
ing, where the precipice seems to 
go straight down from the railroad 
to the plain many thousand feet 
below. As a matter of course, the 
sunset at the Awu/m is the great 
event on the Rigi—one, however, 
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which altogether depends upon the 
weather. We were most fortunate 
in catching a clear atmosphere, 
and consequently distinct horizon. 
Then, sleeping at the large hotel at 
the top, we included the famed sun- 
rise in the same excursion. Oh! 
for the pen of poet to describe 
either of these sights properly. 
They are among those grand scenes 
which nature holds so complete- 
ly in her own keeping that no rush 
of commonplace humanity can ever 
lower or vulgarize them. Crowds 
from all countries were present, yet 
we saw nothing save the glorious 
panorama before us—the sun sink- 
ing grandly behind the Jura Moun- 
tains in the west, or rising majes- 
tically from behind the Sentis far 
away in Appenzell, after having first 
heralded his approach by coloring 
with the light touch of “ rosy-fin- 
gered morn” the Finster-Aarhorn, 
Wetterhorn, Monk, and Jungfrau, 
as they stand in gradual succession, 
facing the east, in the Bernese Ober- 
land. 

Here, too, were all the scenes of 
that famous Swiss history which 
we had been studying within the 
last few days—the town of Schwytz 
in the Urschweiz, bright and cheer 
ful on its fresh, green meadows; 
Lomerz, where Stauffacher com- 
menced the great revolution; the 
small lake of Egeri, the site of the 
battle of Morgarten; Kappel, on 
this side of the Zurich line of hills 
—the Albis—with its monument to 
Zwingle, who was killed here in 
battle against the Schwytzers ; K6- 
nigsfelden, further north, the scene 
of Albrecht’s murder, and, later, 
the site of the sanguinary Agnes’ 
convent; Kiissnacht at our feet, 
with Tell’s Chapel close by, the ob- 
ject of my guide’s pilgrimages, and 
where the fatal arrow is said to 
have entered Gessler’s heart; the 
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Lake of Sempach, and Lucerne to- 
wards the northwest—every spot, 
in short, hallowed by some memory 
sacred to Swiss patriotism or piety. 

A circumference of three hun- 
dred miles is said to be included 
in this panorama, dotted here and 
there with thirteen lakes, distin- 
cuishable in clear weather. But it 
needs a mountaineer’s eye to detect 
this number, for, though they cer- 
tainly do exist, as préved by the 
map, even the youthful sight of 
George C—— and his sister failed 
to count more than eleven. The 
other two had “to be taken on 
‘on the word of the guides, 
who declared that particular gleams 
of sunlight rested on distant waters. 
But it is not the number of lakes 

‘ the extent of view which gives 
such renown to this favorite spot. 
It is the grand poetry of its nature, 
the interest of its associations, and 
that great, indescribable influence 
which the poet addresses as 


trust ° 
rust, 


‘* Spirit of Beauty, that dost consecrate 

With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon.” 

Amongst the pleasantest of many 
pleasant memories, that of Sunday 
at Kaltbad stands forth pre-emi- 
nent. The weather was brilliant, 
and high and low appeared in cor- 
responding costume. It cannot be 
said that in the hotel proper the 
day was altogether sanctified or 
edifying; for, except the Catholics, 
the English Protestants, and a rare 
few others, the foreigners show lit- 
tle outward sign of remembering 
the day. Indeed, one lady ingenu- 
ously confessed her surprise that 
we should be so careful about at- 
tending church, considering that 
she never thought of it whilst “ tak- 
ing the waters,” as she liked to fancy 
she was doing at Kaltbad. “Who 
did ?” she asked; and certainly it 
looked as if the majority were of 
her way of thinking. Not the pea- 
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sants, however, and let us hope that 
their example may yet influence the 
strangers. Alas! alas! how one 
trembles, lest the reverse may be 
the result of this inroad of “ civiliz- 
ed” multitudes to their midst! But 
so far no harm seems to have come 
of the contact. As the hour for 
Mass drew near, men and women 
were to be seen coming from va- 
rious points, and when we reached 
the church it was so full that a 
large overflow of the congregation 
had taken up their position in the 
little porch outside. It seemed as 
though the history of the past cen- 
tury would repeat itself over again; 
that a new church would become 
necessary, and another new tablet 
be put up, telling future generations 
that the present one had “ proved 
insufficient for the number of Al- 
pine inhabitants and pilgrims.” No 
sight could be prettier, considering 
the locality, the bright sun, and all 
these people in their Sunday dress. 
In the latter particular, however, 
one peculiarity had a singular ef- 
fect, namely, that on the Rigi “ full 
dress ” for the men seems to consist 
in the absence of their.outer coats, 
and the Sunday distinction is shown 
only by the snow-white linen of their 
shirt-sleeves and collars. All had 
their alpenstocks and their prayer- 
books, which they read devoutly 
during the whole time. Anna and 
I also remained outside, as there 
was no room within; but we heard 
every word distinctly, and could 
see the altar through the open door 
and windows. The service began 
by an oblation of the Mass and the 
Acts of Faith, Hope, and Charity 
in German, in the very manner and 
words used in so many other coun- 
tries, but notably in all the church- 
es of Ireland. This was followed 
by.a good sermon, in which the 
preacher chiefly urged the neces- 
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sity of “keeping holy the Sabbath 
day,” of living in peace and con- 
cord, but likewise of holding fast to 
the principles of religion, “ like their 
forefathers of old,” of whose vir- 
tues and steadfastness he spoke in 
glowing language. It was the first 
sermon we had had an opportunity 
of listening to in these parts, and 
it was very curious to hear, even in 
a small out-of-the-way place of this 
kind, such allusions thus brought 
in as a matter of course, and so tho- 
roughly in accordance with Herr 
H ’s predictions. At its termina- 
tion we were surprised to see half a 
dozen of the hotel guests rise and 
leave; but these, we laterlearnt, were 
Lutherans, who, having no chaplain 
of their own, find no difficulty in 
coming to the preliminary part of 
the Catholic service, though they 
consider it their duty to leave be- 
fore Masscommences. It wasacuri- 
ous instance of liberalism, and of 
the little essential antagonism Ger- 
man Protestants entertain towards 
the Catholic Church. At the end 
of Mass a prayer was said in Ger- 
man in honor of the Five Sacred 
Wounds, joined in by all, after 
which the congregation dispersed, 
sore to the front of the hotel, and 
others in various directions. On 
these days alone a few picturesque 
costumes appear, but they are gen- 
erally from other parts, as the 
Rigi boasts of nothing special of 
this kind. To-day two women in 
bright bodices covered by silver 
buttons and crosses, and with sil- 
vered head-dresses, enlivened the 
group of women—relations of the 
clerk coming, they said, to visit 
this spot from Biirglen, a long dis- 
tance on the other side of the lake, 
and beyond Sachslen, the sanctua- 
ry of “ Bruder Klaus.” 

Not wishing to disturb our.An- 
glican friends, who were singing 


hymns and performing their service 
in one of the drawing-rooms of the 
house, Anna and I sauntered past 
the “ Wilderness,” until we reached 
the Kauzli. The atmosphere was 
most clear, and the landscape so 
enchanting that a rest here seemed 
a fitting and heavenly portion of 
our morning worship. Weggis lay 
below; its church and the chil- 
dren’s corner, where I had stood 
lately gazing upwards in this direc- 
tion, were at our feet, and Lucerne, 
with its girdle of battlemented 
walls at the upper end of the lake, 
further north, its houses and boats 
distinctly visible in the transparent 
atmosphere. The peasants could 
be seen here and there returning to 
their gray-roofed chdlets, but, save 
the tinkling bells of the light- 
limbed cattle browsing in our neigh- 
borhood, no sound broke the per- 
fect stillness of the scene. All at 
once the peal of Lucerne Cathedral 
came booming to us across the 
waters! It was eleven o'clock, 
which in those cantons is the Ange- 
lus hour, and in a moment the deep- 
toned bell of Weggis sent its sound 
up to our very resting-place. Then 
swiftly the echo was caught up by 
the churches of all the numberless 
pretty villages that here cover the 
land, until the whole country 
seemed to sound as with but one 
note. A more thrilling instance of 
faith and practice it were impossi- 
ble to imagine, and, looking down 
at such a moment at this fruitful, 
prosperous district, one felt as if our 
Lord had already heard its prayers, 
and in his mercy blessed it. 

Our afternoon walk was this day 
directed to the other Rigi sanctu- 
ary, “ Maria zum Schnee,” or Mary 
of the Snow, the same mentioned 
in the Kaltbad tablet, and which, 
from Wordsworth’s beautiful poem, 
has obtained a more world-wide 
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name than its pretty neighbor; 
though in the locality itself no dif- 
ference in celebrity is admitted be- 
tween the two. The only striking 
distinction is that whilst Kaltbad 
has but the one simple appellation, 
“Mary of the Snow” rejoices in a 
pet name, by which it is more gen- 
erally known on the Rigi, where 
Klésterli, or “the little convent,” is 
its familiar and every-day title. It 
lies deep in a southern fold of the 
mountain, unseen from Kaltbad, 
but only a couple of miles distant; 
so that it is a favorite walk with 
those visitors whose strength is un- 
equal to the longer excursions. 
This year the charms of the moun- 
tain-road have been sadly inter- 
fered with by the blasting of rocks 
necessary to the making of the rail- 
way branch to the Scheideck, and 
another line up from Arth to the 
Staffel, besides the building of an 
additional hotel, all which modern 
material improvements make one 
look forward with trepidation to 
their future effect on the old in- 
habitants. In a few years more 
these heights will be one vast moun- 
tain-city—a new phase of life, which 
may have its own poetic side, it is 
true, and brihg health and advan- 
tage to humanity in general, but 
which, during two or three months 
of the year, so completely changes 
the old character of the beautiful 
mountain that its friends of twenty 
and thirty years’ standing say they 
can no longer recognize its former 
simplicity. - Hence our musings 
were somewhat melancholy, as we 
wandered on above the new rail- 
way-line, until, from a bend in the 
hill, we unexpectedly came in sight 
of a completely new scene, the cu- 
rious Mythen rocks rising above 
Schwytz, in the distance, and K16- 
sterli itself lying peacefully below 
us, as if sheltered from all harm in 
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a dell beneath the Kulm! It 
seemed a spot exactly made for 
snow, and one could almost fancy 
it buried at times under the soft 
embrace of some snow-white drift. 
Whether the name first came from 
this circumstance of its position, 
or from its connection with the 
Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore 
at Rome, we had no opportunity 
of ascertaining; but, whatever the 
cause, the name and connection 
seemed most appropriate. Certain 
it is that the painting which is the 
chief ornament of S. Maria zum 
Schnee is a copy of the one at the 
great basilica, and, moreover, that 
the church at Klésterli as been, as 
is fitting, affiliated to the one in 
Rome. ‘The festival is kept on 
the same day, the 5th of August, 
and the Rigi church was conse- 
crated by a Papal Nuncio in 
1700, and endowed since then with 
many privileges by Pope Clement 
XIIL., so that the link in interest 
and connection has never been 
wanting. Mr. C knew all the 
particulars, and as we descended 
the steep pathway to Kldésterli he 
recalled to us the beautiful tradi- 
tion about the foundation of Santa 
Maria Maggiore. He reminded us 
how a Roman senator and his wife 
having been converted to Chris- 
tianity, the latter had a dream which 
made her believe they ought to 
build a church in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. Her husband, how- 
ever, dismissed the idea as a fancy 
of her brain, until, having had the 
same dream for three successive 
nights, his wife on the last occasion 
understood that she ought to choose 
the site which should be covered 
with snow on the following morning. 
Her husband, still unwilling, accom- 
panied her in the search, when, not 
far from the house, they found the 
top of the Esquiline Mount com- 
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pletely covered with a fine crust of 
snow! ‘This occurred on the 5th of 
August, and, bringing conviction to 
the husband’s mind, he at once con- 
sented to give up his fortune for 
the purpose, and built on the spot 
the Basilica, which now covers the 
extent of ground marked out by 
the fall of snow. Another version 
states that it was the result of a 
vision which the pope, S. Liberius, 
and John, the patrician, had on the 
same night, and which was confirm- 
ed the following morning, the 5th of 
August, bya miraculous fall of snow, 
which extended over the space the 
church was to occupy. Certain it 
is that the fall of snow occurred, 
on this very spot too, and that the 
recollection of this wonderful ori- 
gin is still kept alive in Rome. On 
the Feast of Santa Maria ad Nives, 
on the 5th of the hot month of 
August, a shower of white leaves is 
made to fall on the congregation 
attending High Mass at the great 
Basilica. What affiliation, therefore, 
could be more fitting for a moun- 
tain chapel? With renewed inte- 
rest we hurried to the spot. ‘The 
village consists entirely of a few 
inns, the convent—where live the 
Capuchin fathers who have care 
of the church—and of the church 
itself, much. larger than that at 
Kaltbad, and which forms the cen- 
tre of the whole place. ‘The old 
character is maintained up to the 
present time, these inns being still 
most homely—very different from 
the luxurious abodes elsewhere on 
the mountain—and the convent in 
reality an hospice for pilgrims, 
which at once gives the impression 
of a higher aim than mere pleasure- 
seeking. The Capuchin fathers, 
who glide about with serious mien 
in their brown habits, add to the 
solemnity, further increased by the 
depth of the valley “ making sun- 
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set,” as the sailors say, to the place 
long before it happens on the sur- 
rounding heights. It has nothing 
cheerful or peculiarly attractive to 
the general public, so one might 
hope that it would escape the con- 
tagion of a worldly spirit. This 
year the gloom has been added to 
by a dreadful accident connected 
with the unwelcome railway, and 
one heard of little else on the spot. 
A young lady who was sitting with 
her father outside the Sonne Hotel, 
writing at one of the small tables, 
was suddenly struck by a large 
stone, thrown by the blasting of a 
rock close by, and died in less than 
half an hour. She was to have 
gone away from Klosterli on the 
previous day with the rest of her 
family, but had remained a while 
longer merely to take care of him 
His grief, consequently, was over- 
whelming. It was a melancholy 
inauguration of the “iron road,” 
and for the moment made a deep 
impression on all concerned. But 
it is much to be dreaded that it will 
not be a lasting one. The father, 
to whom we spoke, shook his head 
gravely, as he pointed to the rail- 
way works, expressing his fears that 
from a place of pilgrimage they 
would soor convert his dearly-loved 
Klésterli into a simple Cwrort, or, in 
modern parlance, a Sanatorium. He 
complained of its baneful influence 
already ; for, though the peasants 
are thoroughly good and pious, the 
immense influx of tourists gives 
them little time for devotions dur- 
ing the summer season, especially 
in the month of August, when the 
church festival occurs. They, the 
monks, belong to the large Capu- 
chin convent at Arth, from which 
two or three have been sent here at 
the special request of the commune, 
ever since the foundation, to take 
care of this church and attend to 
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the wants of the pilgrims. But the 
numbers of the latter are diminish- 
ing from the above causes, and 
hospitality has this year been chiefly 
bestowed on invalid priests, who 
here seek change of air for weeks 
atatime. The procession similar 
to that from Weggis, which used to 
come up from Arth for the 5th of 
August, making the Stations on the 
way, did not take place this time. 
Nor had the people leisure, either, 
for their old games, which followed 
the church services as a matter of 
course. Sad and melancholy, he 
seemed fearful of this inroad of ma- 
terialism and the many temptations 
to which the poorer classes may be 
exposed. The tranquillity of the 
spot. will doubtless be ruined by 
the puffing engine and obtrusive 
railway, and we could not but re- 
joice doubly that the “haven of 
rest ” at Kaltbad lies safely hidden 
away behind its rocks out of reach 
of such disturbance. But so many 
have been the prayers answered 
and hearts cured within the last 
two centuries by the intercession 
of holy “ Mary of the Snow ”’ that 
it is hard to believe so favored a 
sanctuary, though this may perhaps 
be a moment of transition, will be 
altogether swept away or lose its 
holy influence on so essentially 
pious a population. The church 
is crowded with ex-votos, many of 
them the same seen by Wordsworth 
in 1820, when he sang in the fol- 
lowing strain of 


“OUR LADY OF THE SNOW. 


“ Meek Virgin Mother, more benign 
Than fairest star upon the height 
Of thy own mountain set to keep 
Lone vigils thro’ the hours of sleep, 
What eye can look upon thy shrine 
Untroubled at the sight ? 


“ These crowded offerings, as they hang 
In sign of misery relieved, 
Even these, without intent of theirs," 
Report of comfortless despairs, 
Of many a deep and cureless pang 


And confidence deceived. 


** To thee, in this aérial cleft, 
As to 1 common centre, tend 
All sufferings that no longer rest 
On mortal succor, all distrest 
That pine of human hope bereft, 
Nor wish for earthly friend. 


* And hence, O Virgin Mother mild! 
Though plenteous flowers around thee blow 
Not only from the dreary strife 
Of winter, but the storms of life, 

Thee have thy votaries aptly styled 
Our Lady of the Snow. 


‘“‘ Even for the man who stops not here, 
But down the irriguous valley hies, 
Thy very name, O Lady! flings, 
O’er blooming fields and gushing springs, 
A holy shadow soft and dear 
Of chastening sympathies! 


“ Nor falls that intermingling shade 
To summer gladsomeness unkind ; 
It chastens only to requite 
With gleams of fresher, purer light ; 
While o’er the flower-enamelled glade 
More sweetly breathes the wind. 


“ But on !—a tempting downward way, 


A verdant path, before us lies ; 

Clear shines the glorious sun above ; 
Then give free course to joy and love, 
Deeming the evil of the day 
Sufficient for the wise.” 


In our walk hither along the brow 
of the hill we had talked to some 


pretty, bright-eyed children running 
about to call in their father’s cattle, 
asking their names and other ques- 
tions; but, returning the same way, 
all our thoughts and attention were 
given to the distant sound of ava- 


lanches, which the C s declared 
came to us across the mountain-tops 
from the region of the great Ober- 
landrange. Anything more sublime 
it were difficult to conceive in the 
fading light and soft hues of the sun- 
set twilight. We had quite forgotten 
the children, but they had been 
thinking of us, and, passing on by 
their chd/et, little Aloysius (a fair- 
haired boy of three years old) was 
seen skipping down the green slope 
with a paper in his hand. It wasa 
mysterious proceeding, especially 
when he came and eagerly presented 
it to me. But my surprise was greater 
on reading it to find that it consist- 
ed of prayers printed at Einsiedeln : 
the first teaching how to offer up 
one’s intention with the Masses that 
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are being said all over the world; 
another to be said when present 
during the offertory of the Mass; 
and a third, when unable to attend 
in person, for daily recital at home 
in union with the priest at the altar. 
The little fellow evidently prized it, 
as taught by his mother, and it was 
fortunate that I was able to promise 
him it should hold a place amongst 


Church Song. 


my treasures, and that I would say 
the beautiful prayers daily, which I 
have never failed to do. But he 
could not altogether know how 
much happiness his act caused me, 
chasing away the gloomy fears of 
the Capuchin father, and giving 
bright hope that a true spirit of 
piety will grow up with the rising 
generation. 





CHURCH SONG. 


“ And when they had said an hymn, they went forth to the Mount of Olives.” —S. Marx xiv. 26. 
“ Hymnoum cecinit, ut et nos similiter faciamus.”’—S. Curysostom. 


THE 


DISCIPLE. 


A WorRLp I’d give to hear thee sing 
That song! 


Too long 


Is life until it bring 


The breaking of the bonds that cling 
About this deadly flesh. 
Sweet Lord, refresh 
My weary, longing soul ; 
And this sad banishment condole 
With one faint echo of that strain 
Of melody divine, which must remain 
Yet murmuring through space 
Of all creation’s bound; 
And so controls 
The harmony that rolls 
In floods of majesty and grace 
Throughout thy dwelling-place, 
From tuneful lyres 
Of angel choirs, 
From ceaseless rapturous songs 
Of shining saintly throngs, 
That every sound 
Heaven hears doth merely seem 
Made to accompany thy theme. 
Wondrous Singer, O my Lord and King! 
Tell me, who taught thee how to sing 
So sweet a strain? 
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THE 


MASTER. 


I heard my Mother’s voice one morn, 
Whilst yet in womb unborn, 
Chanting the canticle of praise 

She still in heaven doth raise ; 

And when a boy, oft at her knee, 
She did the tuneful mystery 


Unfold to me. 


Wouldst hear me sing? 
Tis no hard thing. 
Go, hearken to the singing of my Bride 
With whom my Presence ever doth abide; 
Who is a Mother unto thee, 
Like as the Virgin, full of grace, to me. 
Her voice, in melody her own, 
If thou wilt mark its heavenly tone, 
Hath cunning art 
To make thy heart 
Hear mine again. 





A DISCUSSION WITH AN INFIDEL, 


XVIII. 
PERSONAL CONTINUANCE. 


Reader. The next question you 
treat, doctor, regards the immor- 
tality of the human soul, or, as you 
call it,“ personal continuance.” In 
your opinion the spirit and the 
body, the soul and the brain, are 
so intimately and inseparably con- 
nected that a soul without a body, 
as “force without matter,” can 
never exist. I remember having 
already answered some of the 
grounds of this opinion; but as 
you make “ personal continuance ” 
the subject of a special chapter, I 
presume that it is in this chapter 
that you have condensed the 
strength and substance of all your 
arguments. How do you, then, 
establish your position ? 

Biichner. “A spirit without a 
body is as unimaginable as elec- 


tricity or magnetism without metal- 
lic or other substances ” (p. 196). 

Reader. Unimaginable! Of course, 
a spiritual substance is not the 
object of imagination. Perhaps 
you mean that it is unthinkable, in- 
conceivable, or unintelligible; which 
I deny. 

Biichner. “Unprejudiced  phi- 
losophy is compelled to reject the 
idea of an individual immortality 
and of a personal continuance after 
death. With the decay and disso- 
lution of its material substratum, 
through which alone it has acquir- 
ed a conscious existence and 
become a person, and upon which 
it was dependent, the spirit must 
cease to exist ” (cbid.) 

Reader. Beware of fallacies, doc- 
tor. You have not yet proved that 
the human soul needs a material 
substratum. Again, you merely 
assume that it is through the body 
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that the soul has acquired a con- 
scious existence, whilst the fact is 
that the soul through itself is con- 
scious of its own existence in the 
body. Moreover, the soul does 
not become a person through the 
body it informs, but, on the contrary, 
confers on the body the privilege 
of being a part of the person. 
Lastly, the spirit is not dependent 
upon the body, except for the sensi 
tive operations; and you cannot 
assume that the soul depends upon 
the body for itsown being. Hence 
your conclusion is yet unproved. 
Biichner. “ All the knowledge 
which this spirit has acquired 
relates to earthly things; it has 
become conscious of itself in, with, 
and by these things; it has become 
a person by its being opposed 
against earthly, limited individuali- 
ties. How can we imagine it to be 
possirle that, torn away from these 
necessary conditions, this being 
should continue to exist with self- 
consciousness and as the same 
person? It is not reflection, but 
obstinacy, not science, but faith, 
which supports the idea of a per- 
sonal continuance” (pp. 196, 197). 
Reader. 1 am rather amused than 
embarrassed at your identifying re- 
flection with science and obstinacy 
with faith, as I know that you are 
absolutely incapable of accounting 
for such a nonsensical ranting. It 
is not true that “all the knowledge 
acquired by our soul relates to 
earthly things.” We have already 
discussed this point, and shown that 
our knowledge of earthly things is 
only the alphabet of human know- 
ledge. Nor is it true that our soul 
“has become conscious of itself by 
such things.” Consciousness is, 
even objectively, an immanent act, 
and the soul cannot be conscious of 
its own self, except by looking upon 
itself. No one can say / percetve 
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without a knowledge of the 7 ; and 
therefore the soul knows its own 
self independently of the perception 
of other earthly things. But, as 
there are philosophers who account 
for self-consciousness by the primi- 
tive accidental sensations experienc- 
ed by the child, I will suppose with 
you that our soul becomes con- 
scious of its own existence by means 
of such sensations. Does it follow 
from this that the union with the 
body is “a necessary condition ” 
for the existence of the soul? Such 
a conclusion would be absurd. For 
it latently assumes that the soul 
must lose its consciousness of self 
by losing the instrument of its first 
sensation. Now, to assume this is 
at least as absurd as to assume that 
by losing any of your 
lose all the knowledge already ac- 
quired through them, or that by 
going out of Germany you cease to 
know everything that is German. 
But your greatest mistake regards 
the notion of personality. The 
spirit, you say, “has become a per- 


senses you 


son by its being opposed against 
earthly, limited individualities.” 
What does this miean.? First of all, 
the spirit does not become a person, 
but is itself the source of human 
personality. Secondiy, to be a per- 
son, there is no need of other earth- 
ly, limited individualities, against 
which the spirit should be opposed. 
Any intelligent being, left to itself, 
with the free disposal of its own 
self, isaperson. Persona,says Boe- 
thius, est rationalis nature individua 
substantia ; and this celebrated de- 
finition, adopted by all the meta- 
physicians of the old school, is far 
from becoming obsolete. It would 
seem, then, that you speak of per- 
sonality without knowing in what 
it consists. ‘To prove that the soul 
cannot enjoy personal continuance 
in a state of separation, you should 
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prove that the soul separated from 
the body és not an intelligent being 
having a free use of its faculties. 
Whatever else you may prove, if 
you do not prove this, will amount 
to nothing. 

Bichner. “ Physiology,” says Vogt, 
“ decides definitely anid categorical- 
ly against individual immortality, as 
against any special existence of the 
soul” (p. 197). 

Reader. Tell the physiologists to 
keep to their own business. The 
question of the immortality of the 
soul is not one of those which can 
be solved from the knowledge of 
our organs and their functions. All 
the physiologist can do is to show 
the existence in the organs of a prin- 
ciple which animates them, and 
which at death ceases to show its 
presence. What becomes of it the 
physiologist, as such, has no means 
of deciding. Hence your Vogt is 
supremely rash in affirming that 
“ physiology decides definitely and 
categorically against individual im- 
mortality.” 

Biichner. “ Experience and daily 
observation teach us that the spirit 
perishes with its material substra- 
tum” (2bid.) 

Reader. Indeed? Let us hear how 
experience and daily 
teach what you assert. It is ex- 
tremely curious that mankind 
should be ignorant of a fact which 
falls under daily observation. 

Biichner. “ There never has been, 
and never will be, a real.apparition 
which could make us believe or as- 
sume that the soul of a deceased 
individual continues to exist; it is 
dead, never to return” (p. 198). 

Reader. Allow me to remark, doc- 
tor, that you change the question. 
You had to show that experience 
and daily observation teach that the 
spirit perishes with the body. ‘To 
say that there are no apparitions is 


observation 
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not to adduce experience and daily 
observation, but to argue from non- 
experience and _ non-observation. 
Not to see a thing is not an argu- 
ment against its existence, especially 
if that thing be not the object of 
sight; and therefore to infer the 
non-existence of souls from their 
non-apparition is a logical blunder. 
But, secondly, is it true that “ there 
never has been, and never will be, a 
real apparition” ? 

Biichner. “That the soul of a 
deceased person,” says Burmeister, 
“does not reappear after death, is 
not contested by rational people. 
Spirits and ghosts are only seen by 
diseased or superstitious indivi- 
duals "(zdid.) 

Reader. I do not say that souls, 
as a rule, reappear, or that we 
must believe all the tales of old 
women about apparitions. Yet it 
is a fact that Samuel’s ghost appear- 
ed to Saul and spoke to him; and 
it is a fact that the witch of Endor, 
whom Saul had _ consulted, was 
already famous for her power of 
conjuring up spirits, as it appears 
from the Bible, where we are in- 
formed that there were many other 
persons in the kingdom of Israel 
possessing a similar power, whom 
Saul himself had ordered to be 
slain. If you happen to meet with 
Martinus Del Rio’s Magic Disquisi- 
tions, you will learn that in all cen- 
turies there have been apparitions 
from the spiritual world. Devils 
have often appeared, saints have 
appeared, and, to make the reality 
of the apparitions incontrovertible, 
have left visible signs of their pre- 
sence, or done things which. no 
mortal man has power to do, I 
need not descend to particulars ; 
yet I may remind you of the great 
recent apparition of Lourdes, and 
of the numberless miracles by which 
it was accompanied and followed, 
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in the eyes of all classes of persons, 
including infidels and Freemasons, 
who left no means untried to dis- 
credit the facts, but they only suc- 
ceeded in enhancing the value of 
the evidence on which such facts 
had been previously admitted. 
Come, now, and tell us that all the 
witnesses of such public facts are 
“diseased or superstitious indivi- 
duals”! 

It is therefore proved, by ex- 
perience and observation, that there 
are apparitions, and that the hu- 
man soul remains in existence after 
its separation from the body. But, 
although this proof suffices to con- 
vince all reasonable persons, phi- 
losophers furnish us with other ex- 
cellent proofs of the immortality of 
tue soul. Are you able to show that 
all such proofs are inconclusive ? 

Biichner. “ There is something 
suspicious in the great zeal and the 
waste of arguments with which this 
question has at all times been de- 
fended, which yet, for obvious 
reasons, has rarely experienced 
serious scientific attacks. This 
zeal appears to show that the ad- 
vocates of this theory are rather 
anxious about their own conscience, 
since plain reason and daily expe- 
rience are but little in favor of an 
assumption which can only be sup- 
ported on theoretical grounds. It 
may also appear singular that at all 
times those individuals were the 
most zealous for a personal continu- 
ance after death whose souls were 
scarcely worthy of such a careful 
preservation ” (p. 198). 

Reader. This is vile language, 
doctor, Our zeal in defending the 
immortality of the soul arises from 
the moral importance of the point 
at issue ; and there is nothing “ sus- 
picious ” about it. Our “ waste of 
arguments” is not yet certified ; 
whereas your waste of words is 
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already fully demonstrated. The 
immortality of the soul “has rarely 
experienced serious scientific at- 
tacks,” or rather, it has mever expe- 
rienced them, because real science 
does not attack truth, and therefore 
all attacks against the soul’s im- 
mortality have been, are, and will 
always be unscientific in the highest 
degree. “Plain reason,” without 
the least need of “ daily experience,”’ 
convinces every thoughtful man 
that a truth based on good “ theo- 
retical grounds ” cannot be rejected 
as a gratuitous “assumption,” es- 
pecially when it is also supported 
by undeniable facts. Your closing 
utterance deserves noanswer. Every 
sensible man will qualify it as 
downright insolence. Meanwhile, 
where are your proofs ? 

Biichner. “ Attempts were made 
to deduce from the immortality of 
matter the immortality of the soul” 
(zbid.) 

Reader. This is simply ridiculous. 
Who ever admitted the immortality 
of matter ? : 

Biichner. “ There being, it was 
said, no absolute annihilation, it is 
neither possible nor imaginable that 
the human soul, once existing, 
should be annihilated ; which would 
be opposed to reason ”’ (p. 199). 

Reader, Natural reason does not 
show the impossibility of annihila- 
tion ; and therefore it was impossi- 
ble for philosophers to argue as 
you affirm that they did. | But, since 
you think that annihilation is quite 
impossible, how can you evade the 
argument ? 

Buchner, “ There is no analogy 
between the indestructibility of 
matter and that of spirit. Whilst 
the visible and tangible matter sen- 
sually exhibits its indestructibility, 
the same cannot be asserted of 
spirit or soul, which is not matter, 
but merely an ideal product of a 
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particular combination of force-en- 
dowed materials ” (cdid.) 

Reader. You merely rehash the 
old blunder already refuted in one 
of our past conversations. If the 
soul were nothing but a product of 
material combinations, it would 
certainly perish when those combi- 
nations are destroyed, and there 
would be no need of annihilation to 
make it vanish. But if the soul is 
an active principle, as you must ad- 
mit, it cannot be a result of mate- 
rial combinations, and consequently 
it is a special substance, and cannot 
perish except by annihilation, just 
in the same manner as matter also 
cannot perish but by annihilation. 
Your ground for denying the ana- 
logy between the destructibility of 
matter and that of the spirit is 
therefore a false supposition. It is 
plain that there is not only analo- 
sy, but absolute parity, and that, 
if matter were really indestructible, 
the indestructibility of the soul 
would thereby be sufficiently estab- 
lished. But we do not avail our- 
selves of such argument; for we 
know that matter is destructible. 
You say that “ the visible and tan- 
gible matter sensually exhibits its 
indestructibility ”; but a little re- 
flection would have sufficed to con- 
vince you that the possible and the 
impossible are not objects of sensi- 
ble perception, but of intellectual 
intuition. Then you say that the 
soul is an “ ¢dead product of a par- 
ticular combination of force-endow- 
ed materials ’’; which is the veriest 
nonsense. For, were it true that a 
particular combination of materials 
produces the soul, such a product 
would be rea/, not édea/. Thus you 
have succeeded in condensing no 
less than three blunders into a few 
lifes. But let this pass. Have you 
anything to add in connection with 
this pretended argument ? 
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Biichner. “ Experience teaches 
that the personal soul was, in spite 
of its pretended indestructibility, 
annihilated ; z.¢., it was non-exist- 
ing during an eternity. Were the 
spirit indestructible, like matter, it 
must not only, like it, last for ever, 
but have ever existed. But where 
was the soul before the body to 
which it belongs was formed? It 
was not; it gave not the least sign 
of an existence; and to assume an 
existence is an arbitrary hypothe- 
sis’ (pp. 199, 200). 

Readers You grow eloquent, doc- 
tor, but without cause. We all ad- 
mit that the soul did not exist be- 
fore the body was formed.’ And, 
pray, how could the soul be anni- 
hilated if it did not exist? Are 
you doomed to utter nothing but 
blunders ? 

Biichner. “It is in the very na- 
ture of things that all that arises 
should necessarily perish ” {p. 200). 

Reader. By no means. 

Biichner. “In the eternal cycle 
of matter and force nothing is de- 
structible ; but this only applies to 
the whole, while its parts undergo 
a constant change of birth and de- 
cay ” (tbid.) 

Reader. Yry to be reasonable, 
dear doctor, and lay aside “the 
eternal cycle,” which has no exis- 
tence but in your imagination. You 
promised to argue from experience 
and observation. Keep your pro- 
mise. 

Biichner. 1 will. “There is a 
state which might enable us to pro- 
duce a direct and empirical argu- 
ment in favor of the annihilation of 
the individual soul—the state of 
sleep. In consequence of corporeal 
changes, the function of the organ 
of thought is suspended, and the 
soul, in a certain sense, annihilated. 
The spiritual function is gone, and 
the body exists or vegetates with- 
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out consciousness in a state similar 
to that of the animals in which 
Flovrens had removed the hemi- 
spheres. On awakening, the soul 
is exactly in the state it was before 
sleep. ‘The interval of time had no 
existence for the soul, which was 
spiritually dead. This peculiar con- 
dition is so striking that sleep and 
death have been termed brothers ” 
(p. 200). 

Reader. This “ direct and empi- 
rical argument” may be turned 
against you. For sleep is not real 
death; and the animal, when asleep, 
continues to be animated. If, there- 
fore, the soul remains in the body, 
even when the organs are in a con- 
dition which excludes the possibil- 
ity of their concurrence to the 
work of the soul, does it not follow 
that the soul enjoys an existence 
independent of the organs? It is 
true that, while the organs are in 
such a condition, the soul cannot 
utilize them for any special work ; 
but it does not follow that “ the 
soul is, in a certain sense, annihi- 
lated,” nor that “the spiritual func- 
tion is gone.” You yourself admit 
that, “ on awakening, the soul is ex- 
actly in the state it was before 
sleep.” I do not care to examine 
whether the state of the soul is ex- 
actly the same; I rather incline to 
say that it is much better; but, 
waiving this, it is. still necessary to 
concede that the soul cannot keep 
its state without preserving its ex- 
istence, attributes, and faculties, 
and a direct consciousness of its 
own being, which can be recollect- 
ed after sleep, when it has been ac- 
companied, as in dreams, by a cer- 
tain degree of reflection. 

Biichner. 1 expected, sir, that you 
would appeal to dreams; for “ the 
phenomena of dreaming have been 
used as arguments against the sup- 
posed annihilation of the soul dur- 
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ing sleep, by their proving that the 
soul is also active in that state. 
This objection is founded upon er- 
ror, it being well known that dream- 
ing does not constitute the state 
properly called sleep, but that it is 
merely a transition between sleep- 
ing and waking”’ (p. 201). 

Reader. 1 have not appealed to 
dreams. I simply mentioned the 
fact that in certain dreams, where 
a certain degree of reflection ac- 
companies the acts of the soul, we 
have the possibility of remembering 
that we were conscious of our own 
being. Take away all dreams; you 
will not thereby lessen the certainty 
of our direct consciousness of our 
own being; you will only suppress 
an experimental subsidiary proof, 
of which we are in no special need. 
Moreover, remark, doctor, that 
“against the supposed annihilation 
of the soul during sleep” we are by 
no means bound to bring arguments. 
It is necessary only to say Wego as- 
sumptum, and it will be your duty to 
prove your supposition. I observe, 
in the third place, that you cannot 
consistently maintain that dream- 
ing is a state intermediate between 
sleeping and waking. For, as you af- 
firm that the soul exists in the latter 
state, and does not exist in the 
former, you are constrained to af- 
firm that in the middle state the 
soul cannot be said to exist, and 
cannot be said not to exist, but 
partakes of existence and non-exist- 
ence at the same time. Now, 
though you are so thoroughly ac- 
customed to blundering, I am can- 
fident that you cannot but shrink 
from the idea of a non-existent ex- 
istence. And thus your definition 
of dreaming destroys your supp9s- 
ed annihilation “of the soul during 
sleep. 

Biichner. “ Certain morbid con- 
ditions are still more calculated to 
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prove the annihilation of our spirit. 
There are affections of the brain, 
eg. concussions, lesions,  etc., 
which so much influence its func- 
tions that consciousness is suspend- 
ed. Such perfectly unconscious 
states may continue for months to- 
gether. On recovery, it is found 
that the patients have no recollec- 
tion whatever of the period which 
has passed, but connect their men- 
tal life with the period when con- 
sciousness ceased. This whole time 
was for them a deep sleep, sleep or 
a mental death; they in a sénse 
died, and were bornagain. Should 
death.take place during that period, 
it is perfectly immaterial to the in- 
dividual, who, considered as a spir- 
itual being, was already dead at the 
moment when consciousness left 
him. ‘Those who believe in a per- 
sonal immortality might find it 
somewhat difficult, or rather impos- 
sible, to explain these processes, or 
to give some clue as to the where- 
abouts of the soul during these pe- 
riods ” (p. 202). 

Reader. It is neither impossible 
nor difficult to ascertain where the 
soul is during such periods; for it 
is in the body all the while. Only 
the actual conditions of its exist- 
ence in the body preclude, by their 
abnormity, the exercise of some fac- 
The soul is, in such cases, 
like the organist, who is unable to 
elicit the wonted sounds from the 
organ so long as the pipes are not 
properly supplied with wind. The 
patients you allude to are not 
corpses; and although you affirm 
that “ they #2 @ sense died and were 
born again,” it is evident that they 
did not die at all, but only lost the 
proximate power of perlorming cer- 
iain operations. ‘The soul and the 
body, so long as: they are together, 
must work together. Even the pure- 
ly intellectual operations, in which 
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the body has no part, are always 
naturally associated with the 
imaginative operations, in which 
the body has a considerable part ; 
and when these latter, through the 
abnormal condition of the brain, 
are suspended, the former also 
are suspended, so far at least. as 
there is question of reflex acts. 
And this fully accounts for the phe- 
nomena accompanying certain mor- 
bid states, without resorting to your 
pretended annihilation of the spirit. 
Accordingly, if you wish to argue 
against personal continuance, you 
must draw your objections from 
some other source. 

Biichner. “ The annihilation of a 
personal soul has been protested 
against upon moral grounds. It 
was, in the first place, asserted that 
the idea of an eternal annihilation 
is so revolting to the innermost 
feeling of man that it must be un- 
true. Although an appeal to feel- 
ings is not a scientific method of 
proceeding, it must certainly be ad- 
mitted that the thought of an efer- 
nal life is more terrifying than the 
idea of eternal annihilation. .The 
latter is by no means repugnant to 
a philosophical thinker. Annihi- 
lation, non-existence, is perfect rest, 
painlessness, freedom from all tor- 
menting impressions, and therefore 
not to be feared” (pp. 204, 205). 

Reader. This way of reasoning, 
doctor, is most extraordinary. First, 
you assume that the moral grounds 
on which our knowledge of the 
immortality of the soul is based 
consist of mere feelings. This is 
false. Secondly, you do not con- 
sider that there are rational ten- 
dencies which, whether you call 
them feelings or not, ought to be 
taken into account in a philosophic 
discussion, as they are of such.a 
character that their fulfilment can- 
not be a matter of doubt... Thirdly, 
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you exhibit efernal life as a syno- 
nyme of perpetual torments ; for you 
suppose that the idea of eternal life 
is terrific, and that, to be free “ from 
all tormenting impressions,” anni- 
hilation is necessary. Thus you 
conceive that after this life there 
can be nothing but the torments 
of hell. This is most certainly true 
with regard to unrepenting Free- 
masons; they have nothing else to 
expect, not even annihilation ; and 
it would truly be better for them if 
they were annihilated or had never 
been born, as we know from the 
Gospel. But why should you take 
for granted that there is no heawen? 
It is plain that your argument in 
favor of annihilation is nothing but 
a miserable sophism. Lastly, I 
wish to remark, though it is of little 
importance to the question of im- 
mortality, that annihilation, or non- 
existence, is of perfect rest, as you 
imagine. For who is it that rests? 
Can you have the subject after its 
annihilation, or the rest without 
the subject? You see, I hope, that 
your logic here, too, is at fault. 

Biichner. “ Philosophers, perceiv 
ing the loose ground upon which 
they stand in regard to this 
question, have, in their endeavors 
ty reconcile philosophy and faith, 
tried to help themselves by very 
singular expedients ” (p. 205). 

Reader, Loose ground and sin- 
gular expedients indeed! Who 
will believe you ? 

Biichner. “ The desire of our na- 
ture,” says Carriére, “to solve so 
many problems requires immortal- 
ity, and the many sorrows of this 
earth would be such a shocking 
dissonance in the world if it were 
not to find its solution in a higher 
harmony, namely, in the purification 
and development of personal indi- 
viduality. This and other consider- 
ations render immortality, from our 
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point of view, a subjective cer- 
tainty—a conviction of the heart ” 
(p. 206). 

Reader. Do you consider these 
words as a very singular expedient 
to reconcile philosophy and ‘faith ? 
What can you object to the thought 
they express ? 

Biichner. “ Every one may, cer- 
tainly, have convictions of the heart, 
but to mix them up with philo- 
sophical questions is .unscientific. 
Either something accords with rea- 
son and experience—it is then 
true; or it does not accord—then it 
is untrue, and can find no place in 
philosophical systems” (¢drd.) 

Reader. I see your trick, doctor. 
There are two kinds of convictions 
of the heart. Some of these convic- 
tions are accidental, transitory, not 
universal, and not invincible; others 
universal, permanent, and unchange- 
able. The first kind originates in ac- 
cidental affections of particular per- 
sons in particular circumstances; 
and this kind of convictions should 
not be mixed up with philosophical 
questions. Sut the second kind 
owes nothing to accidental circum- 
stances, and shows in its universality 
and invincibility its aniversal and 
unconquerable cause, which cannot 
be other than our rational nature ; 
and this kind of convictions must 
be taken into account in the philo- 
sophical questions concerning our 
rational soul; for it is from the na- 
ture of the effects that we discover 
the nature of the causes. Now, 
“the conviction” which Carriére 
mentions belongs to this second 
kind; for it is common to all ra- 
tional beings, and cannot be shaken 
off even by those who, like you, try 
to convince themselves of a future 
annihilation. We therefore can 
and must take into account such a 
conviction when we examine philo- 
sophically the nature of the soul. 
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Accordingly, it is absurd, on your 
part, to pretend that an appeal to 
such a conviction is “ unscientific.” 
Nothing is more unscientific than 
to lay aside the effects while one 
wishes to investigate the causes. 

As to your aphorism, “either 
something accords with reason and 
experience—it is then true; or it 
does not accord—then it is untrue,” 
I do not think that it can help you 
much. A thoughtless reader may 
indeed be dazzled by its fine glit- 
tering, and candidly believe that 
you are a most resolute champion 
and acute investigator of truth; 
but he who reflects on your reck- 
less disregard of logic, tergiversa- 
tion, and intellectual perversity 
will only wonder at your audacity 
in appealing to a principle which 
you trample upon in every page of 
your production. Yes, sir; what 
accords with reason and experi- 
ence is true; but how can this be 
a plea for denying immortality ? 

Biichner. “It may be that it 
would be very fine if in heaven, as 
in the last act of a heart-stirring 
drama, everything would resolve in 
a touching harmony or in general 
joy; but science has nothing to do 
with what may de, but with what 7s, 
and is accordingly compelled to 
infer from experience the finiteness 
of human existence. Indeed, a 
perfect solution of the enigmas of 
the universe, as Carriére desires, 
must be considered as impossible 
for the human:mind, The mo- 
ment we arrive at this point, we 
are creators and capable of shap- 
ing matter according to pleasure. 
Such a knowledge would be equiva- 
lent to dissolution—annihilation— 
and there exists no being which 
can possess it. Where there is no 
striving there can be no life; per- 
fect truth would be a sentence of 
death for him who has acquired it, 
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and he must perish in apathy and 
inactivity ” (p. 206). 

Reader. It is of no use, doctor, 
to heap up assertions of this kind. 
They are all groundless. When you 
say that science has nothing to do 
with what may be, but with what 
is, you latently assume that between 
what may be and what is there 
must be opposition; whereas it is 
plain that nothing is but what could 
be. And again, when you mention 
science, what do you mean? Phy- 
sics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, 
and the like nave certainly nothing 
to do with the immortality of the 
soul; but philosophy has something 
to do with it, and philosophy, the 
highest of sciences, decides that the 
human soul not only may de, but 
must be, immortal. In the third 
place, it is ludicrous to affirm that 
“experience shows the finiteness 
of human existence’’; for our ex- 
perience is limited to human life 
upon earth, whereas our discussion 
refers to after-life. In the fourth 
place, you pretend that a full know- 
ledge of truth is impossible to the 
human mind, for the wonderful 
reason that we would then be 
“creators and capable of shaping 
matter according to pleasure.” In 
this you commit two blunders; for, 
first, the knowledge of natural truths 
does not necessarily entail a physi- 
cal power of shaping matter accord- 
ing to pleasure; and, secondly, were 
our souls to acquire such a power, 
we would not yet be creators, as 
creation is infinitely above the shap- 
ing of matter. You are never 
at a loss to find false reasons 
when needed to give plausibility 
to false assertions. Thus you in- 
vent the prodigious nonsense that 
a perfect knowledge of natural 
things “ would be equivalent to an- 
nihilation,” and to support this 
strange notion you argue that 
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“where there is no striving there 
can be no life,” as if a human soul, 
when in full possession of truth, 
could not find in its contemplation 
a sufficient exercise of intellectual 
life. Yet it is clear that striving 
for a good must end in a peaceful 
enjoyment of the same good; or 
else all our striving would be pur- 
poseless. On the other hand, if 
“ perfect truth were a sentence of 
death for him who has acquired it,” 
would it not follow that the more 
we know, the less we live? But to 
conclude. How can you conciliate 
these two things: “The moment 
we possess full knowledge we are 
creators,’ and “the moment we 
possess full knowledge we are an- 
nihilated”? or these two things: 
“We become capable of shaping mat- 
ter according to pleasure,” and “ we 
perish in apathy and inactivity ”’? 
Answer, old fox ? 

Biichner. “ \t may be that we are 
surrounded by many riddles” (p. 
206). “In doubtful questions we 
must apply human knowledge, and 
examine whether we can arrive at 
any solution by experience, reason, 
and the aid of natural sciences. .. . 
Some believe they can give scien- 
tific reasons for the doctrine of in- 
dividual immortality. Thus Mr. 
\rossbach discovered that every 
body contains a limited number of 
monads capable of self-conscious- 
ness .. .” (p. 208). 

Reader. There is no need of dis- 
cussing such absurdities. We know, 
that monads are not self-conscious. 

Biichner. Yn fact, ** Drossbach’s 
monads are too intangible to con- 
cern ourselves about them. We 
may, however, take this opportu- 
nity of alluding to the unconquer- 
able difficulties which must arise 
from the eternal congregation of in- 
numerable swarms of souls which 
belonged to men who, in their so- 
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journ upon earth, have acquired so 
extremely different a degree of de- 
velopment ” (did.) 

Reader. What unconquerable dif- 
ficulties do you apprehend ? 

Biichner. “ Eternal life is said to 
be a perfectioning, a further devel- 
opment, of earthly life, from which 
it would follow that every soul 
should have arrived at a certain de- 
gree of culture, which is to be per- 
fected. Let us think, now, of the 
souls of those who died in earliest 
childhood, of savage nations, of 
the lower classes of our popula- 
tions! Is this defective develop- 
ment or education to be remedied 
beyond? ‘I am weary of sitting 
on school-benches,’ says Danton. 
And what is to be done with the 
souls of animals?” (pp. 208, 209). 

Reader. Indeed, doctor, the ig- 
norance of the unbeliever is as- 
tounding! Our children and the 
lower classes of our populations 
are not half as ignorant as you are. 
They would tell you that the light of 
the beatific vision dispels with equal 
facility all degrees of darkness 
which may remain in our souls in 
consequence of imperfect educa- 
tion, without any need of your 
“ school-benches ” or other imagin- 
ary devices. They would tell you 
also ‘what is to be done with the 
souls of animals,” on which you 
most stupidly confer “the same 
rights” as are possessed by the 
human soul. If beasts have the 
same rights as men, it is a crime to 
kill them ; or, if this is no crime, it 
must be as lawful to kill and de- 
vour men! Are you ready: to ac- 
cept this doctrine ? 

Biichner. “There is no essential 
and natural distinction between man 
and animal, and the human and 
animal soul are fundamentally the 
same ” (p. 209). 

Reader. Do you understand what 
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you say? What do you mean by 
« fundamentally ”’ ? 

Bichner. 1 mean that the animal 
soul is only distinguished from the 
human soul “in quantity, not in 
quality ” (zdéd.) 

Reader. Then you yourself must 
have the qualities of an ass, and 
there will be no difference between 
you and the ass, except in this; that 
the asinine qualities are greater in 
you than in the ass. Your efforts 
to prove that beasts are endowed 
with intellect, reason, and freedom 
are very amusing, but lack a foun- 
uation. It would be idle to exam- 
ine minutely your chapter on the 
souls of brutes; it will suffice to 
state that your reasoning in that 
chapter is based on a perpetual 
confusion of the sensitive with the 
intellectual faculties. Sense and 
intellect do not differ in quantity, 
but in quality. No sensation can 
be so intensified as to become an 
intellectual concept or a universal 
notion. Hence no intellect can 
arise from any amount of sensibility. 
Brutes feel; but, although their 
sensitive operations bear a certain 
analogy to the higher operations 
of the intellectual soul, nothing 
gives you the right to assume that 
brutes can reason. So long as you 
do not show that asses understand 
the rules and the principles of logic, 
it is useless to speak of the intellect 
of beasts. Their cognitions and 
affections are altogether sensitive ; 
reasoning, morality, and freedom 
transcend their nature as much as 
your living person transcends your 
inanimate portrait in the frontispiece 
of your book. 

But reverting to the immortality 
of the human soul, I wish you to 
understand that in the course of 
your argumentation you have never 
touched the substantial points of 
the question. You not only have 
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not refuted, but not even mentioned, 
our philosophical proofs of immor- 
tality. You have been prating, 
not reasoning. To crown your 
evil work a couple of historical 
blunders were needed, and you did 
not hesitate to commit them. The 
first consists in asserting that “the 
chief religious sects of the Jews 
knew nothing of personal continu- 
ance,” while it is well known that 
the chief religious sect of the Jews 
was that of the Pharisees, who held 
not only the immortality of the soul, 
but also the resurrection of the 
body. The second consists in 
asserting that “among the enlight- 
ened of all nations and times the 
dogma of the immortality of the 
soul has had ever but few partisans ”’ 
(p. 213), while the very reverse is 
the truth. ‘ 

Biichner, “ Mirabeau said on his 
death-bed, ‘I shall now enter into 
nothingness,’ and the celebrated 
Danton, being interrogated before 
the revolutionary tribunal as to his 
residence, said, ‘ My residence will 
soon be in nothingness !’ Frederick 
the Great, one of the greatest 
geniuses Germany has produced, 
candidly confessed his disbelief in 
the immortality of the soul ” (p. 
213). 

Reader.-You might as well cite 
Moleschott, Feuerbach, yourself, 
and a score or two of modern 
thinkers, all enlightened by Masonic 
light, celebrated by Masonic pens 
and tongues, and great geniuses of 
revolution. But neither you nor 
your friends are “among the en- 
lightened of all nations and times.” 
Before you can aspire to this glory 
you must study your logic, and, 1 
dare say, the Christian doctrine too. 

Biichner. If the soul survives the 
body, “we cannot explain the fear 
of death, despite all the consolations 
religion affords ” (p. 214). 
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Reader. You cannot; but wecan. 

Biichner. Men would not fear 
death, “ if death were not consider- 
ed as putting an end to all the 
pleasures of the world ” (did.) 

Reader. 1 too, doctor, acknow- 
ledge that death puts an end to all 
the pleasures of this world; but 
this does not show that our soul 
will not survive in another world. 
We fear death for many reasons, 
and especially because we are sin- 
ners, and are afraid of the punish- 
ment that a just Judge shall inflict 
on our wickedness. We would 
scarcely fear death, if we knew that 
our soul were to be annihilated. 
And therefore our fear of death is a 
proof that the belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul is more universal 
than you imagine. 

Biichner, ““ Pomponatius, an Ital- 
ian philosopher of the XVIth 
century, says: ‘In assuming the 
continuance of the individual we 
‘must first show how the soul can 
live without requiring the body as 
the subject and object of its activity. 
We are incapable of thought with- 
out intuitions; but these depend 
upon the body and its organs. 
Thought in itself is eternal and im- 
material; but human thought is 
connected with the senses, and 
perceptions succeed each other. 
Our soul is, therefore, mortal, as 
neither consciousness nor recollec- 
ticn remains’” (p. 214). Can you 
answer this argument ? 

Reader, Very easily. That the 
soul can live without the body is 
proved by all psychologists from its 
spirituality—that is, from its being 
a substance performing operations 
in which the body can have no 
part whatever. Such operations 
are those which regard objects 
ranging above the reach of the 
senses aitogether; which, therefore, 
cannot proceed from an organic 
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faculty, nor from any combination 
of organic parts. Now, if the soul 
performs operations in which the 
organs have no part, it is evident 
that the soul has an existence inde- 
pendent of the organs, and can live 
without them. Accordingly, the 
body is not the “ subject and object ” 
of the activity of the soul. 

That “we are incapable of 
thought without intuitions ” is true, 
in the same sense as it is true 
that we are incapable of digesting 
without eating. But would you 
admit that therefore no digestion is 
possible when yow have ceased 
eating? Or would you maintain 
that I cannot think to-day of the 
object I have seen yesterday ? 
Certainly not. Yet it is evident 
that I have to-day no sensible in- 
tuition of that object. That thought 
in itself is “eternal” is a phrase 
without meaning. Thought is never 
in itself; it is always in the think- 
ing subject. That “ human thought 
is connected with the senses ” in the 
present life is true, not, however, 
because of any intrinsic depend- 
ence of the intellect on the senses, 
but only because our present mode 
of thinking implies both the intel- 
lectual and the sensible represen- 
tation. The consequence, “ our 
soul is therefore morfal,” is evident- 
ly false, as well as the reason added, 
that “neither .consciousness nor 
recollection remains.” Pompona- 
tius was a bad philosopher, but still 
a philosopher. His objection is 
vain, but still deserves an answer. 
His reasoning is sophistical, but 
there is still some meaning in the 
sophism itself, Not so with you. 
After three centuries of progress you 
have not been able to find a single 
objection really worth answering, 
either in a scientific or in a philo- 
sophical point of view. 

Pomponatius brings in another 
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argument against immortality by 
saying that virtue is much purer 
when it is “practised for itself 
without hope of reward.” You 
juote these words (p. 214), but 
without gaining much advantage 
from them. You might have argu- 
ed that “as the hope of reward 
makes virtue less pure, it would be 
against reason to suppose that 
God can offer us a reward, the 
hope of which must thus biast our 
virtue.” In your next edition of 
Force and Matter you may develop 
this new argument, if you wish. 
Your future adversaries, however, 
will refute it, as I fancy, with the 
greatest facility, by observing, first, 
that the hope of a reward may ac- 
company the practice of virtue 
without interfering with its purity ; 
for we can love virtue for éése/f with- 
out renouncing the reward of virtue. 
Do you not expect your fees from 
your patients as a compensation for 
your services? And yet I presume 
that you would take it as an insult 
if any one pretended that you prac- 
tise medicine for the love of money. 
It might be observed, secondly, that 
as sin deserves punishment, so vir- 
tue deserves reward; hence a wise 
and just Providence, which we 
must recognize as an attribute of 
Divinity, cannot leave the virtuous 
without a reward, nor the sinner 
without a punishment. And, since 
itis plain that neither the reward 
nor the punishment is adequately 
meted out in this world, it remains 
that it should be given in the next. 
I shall not enter into any develop- 
ment of this argument, which is the 
most intelligible among those usual- 
ly made use of by philosophers to 
prove the immortality of the human 
soul. It suffices for me to have 
shown the utter falsity of your rea- 
sons against this philosophical and 
theslogical truth. 
VOL, XX.—27 


XIX. 
FREE-WILL., 


Reader. Do you admit free-will ? 

Biichner. “A free-will,” says 
Moleschott, “an act of the will which 
should be independent of the sum 
of influences which determine man 
at every moment and set limits to 
the most powerful, does not exist ”’ 
(p. 239). 

Reader. Do you adopt this view ? 

Biichner. Of course. “ Manisa 
product of nature in body and 
mind. Hence not only what he is, 
but also what he does, wills, feels, 
and thinks, depends upon the same 
natural necessity as the whole 
structure of the world ” (cdid.) 

Reader. Then free-will, according 
to you, would be a mere dream; 
political and religious freedom 
would be delusions; /ee-thinkers 
could never exist; and, what may 
perhaps strike you most of all, Free- 
masons would be actual impossibili- 
tes. 

Biichner. “The connection of 
nature is so essential and necessary 
that free-will, if it exists, can only 
have a very limited range ” (zdéd.) 

Reader. What! Do you mean 
that free-will can exist, if “ what 
man does, wills, feels, and thinks 
depends upon the same natural ne- 
cessity as the whole structure of 
the world”? Can you reconcile 
necessity and freedom ? 

Biichner. “ Human liberty, of 
which all boast,” says Spinoza, “ con- 
sists solely in this, that man is con- 
scious of his will, and unconscious 
of the causes by which it is deter- 
mined ” (zdzd.) 

Reader. This answer does not 
show that liberty and necessity can 
be reconciled. It would rather 
show, if it were true, that there is 
no liberty; for if the human will is 
determined by any cause distinct 
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from itself, its volition cannot be 
free. Accordingly, your assertion 
that ‘‘ free-will, 7f 7 exist, can only 
have a very limited range,” is in- 
consistent with your principle of 
natural, essential, and universal ne- 
cessity, and should be changed into 
this: “ Free-will cannot exist} even 
within the most limited 
If you admit the principle, you 
must not be afraid of admitting the 
consequence ; or if you shrink from 
the consequence, it is your duty to 
abandon the principle from which 
it descends. 

Biichner. “The view I have ex- 
pressed is no longer theoretical, but 
sufficiently established by facts, 
owing to that interesting new sci- 
ence, statistics, which exhibits fixed 
laws in a mass of phenomena that 
until now were considered to be 
arbitrary and accidental. Thedata 
for this truth are frequently lost in 
investigating individual phenome- 
na, but, taken collectively, they ex- 
hibit a strict order inexorably rul- 
ing man and humanity. It 
without exaggeration be stated that 
at present physicians and 
practical psychologists incline to 
the view in relation to free-will that 
human actions are, in the last in- 
stance, dependent upon a fixed ne- 
cessity, so that in every individual 
case free choice has only an ex- 
tremely limited,.if any, sphere of 
action ” (p. 240). 

Reader. “ Limited, if any’! It 
is strange that you hesitate to say 
which of the two you mean to ad- 
vocate. Whydo you not say clear- 
ly, either that free-will has a cer- 
tain sphere of action, or that it has 
no existence at all? Instead of ex- 
plaining your opinion on this point, 
you try to obscure the question. 
Individual free-will is to be ascer- 
tained by the statistics of the indi- 
vidual, not by that of the collection. 


range.” 
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When a crowd moves towards a de- 
terminate spot, individuals are car- 
ried on to the same spot, be they will- 
ing or unwilling, by the irresistible 
wave that presses onward. So also 
when any collection of men, from a 
nation to a family, lives under the 
same laws, experiences the same 
wants, enjoys the same rights, and 
holds the same practical principles, 
the general movement of the ma 
carries in the same direction every 
individual member of the collec- 
tion, by creating such conditio1 
all around him as will morally com- 
pel his following the general moy 
ment. But this is only moral ne- 
cessity, against which man can reb 
in the same manner as he can reb 
against the divine or the hum 
law; whereas our question regard 

existence or non-existence ot 

tysical necessity, physically bind- 

the human will, and determi 

every one ofits actions. Hen 
even were it true that “a strict or- 
der inexorably rules humanity ’’- 
that is, the collection of human be- 
ings—it would not follow that 
individual will is inexorably ruled 
by a physical necessity. 

Biiehner. “ The conduct and 
tions of every individual are dep 
dent upon the character, manners, 
and modes of thought of the nation 
to which he belongs. These, again, 
are, to a certain extent, the necessa- 
ry product of external circumstan¢ 
under which they live and hav 
grownup. Galton says: ‘ The dif- 
ference of the moral and physical 
character of the various tribes of 
South Africa depends on the form, 
the soil, and the vegetation of the 
parts they inhabit.’ . . . ‘Itis abou 
two hundred and thirty years,’ says 
Desor, ‘since the first colonists, in 
every respect true Englishmen, 
came to New England. In this 
short time they have undergone con- 
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siderable changes. A peculiar 
American type has been developed, 
chiefly, it appears, by the influence 
of the climate. An American is 
distinguished by his long neck, his 
spare figure, and by something ir- 
ritable and feverish in his charac- 
ter....- It has been observed 
that, during the prevalence of east- 
erly winds, the irritability of the 
Americans is considerably increas- 
ed. ‘The rapidity of the American 
state development, which surprises 
us, may thus, to a considerable ex- 
tent, be ascribed to the climate.’ 
As in America, so have the English 
given rise to anew type in Australia, 
vecially in New South Wales...” 
). 241, 242). 
Reader. Has all this anything to 
do with the question of free-will ? 
Certainly. “If the na- 
tions are thus in the aggregate, in 
regard to character and history, de- 
endent upon external circumstan- 
»s, the individual is no less the 
roduct of external and internal 
itural actions, not merely in rela- 
ion to his physical and moral nature, 
in his actions. ‘These actions 
pend necessarily, in the first in- 
tance, upon his intellectual indi- 
viduality. But what is this intel- 
tual individuality, which deter- 
ines man, and prescribes to him, 
every individual case, his mode 
“action with such force that there 
‘mains for him but a minute space 
for free choice? What else is it but 
the necessary product of congenital 
physical and mental dispositions in 
connection with education, example, 
rank, property, sex, nationality, cli- 
mate, soil, and other circumstances ? 
Man is subject to the same laws as 
plants and animals ” (pp. 242, 243). 
Reader, 1 do not see any ground 
for this conclusion. Our “ intel- 
lectual individuality ” is, I surmise, 
our individual soul, or our individu- 
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Biichner. 
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al intellect. Now, our intellect may 
speculatively prescribe, in individu- 
al cases, some mode of action, but 
even then it lets our will free to 
obey the prescription. Moreover, 
it is not true that our intellect pre- 
scribes, in every individual case, a 
determinate mode of action. How 
often do we not hesitate, even after 
long intellectual examination, what 
line of action we should adopt! How 
often do we not entertain distress- 
ing doubts, and have no means of 
emerging from our state of perplexi- 
ty! It is therefore false that 
“intellectual individuality” pre- 
scribes to us, in every individual 
case, our mode of action. Hence 
your other assertion, that the same 
intellectual individuality urges us 
“with such a force that there re- 
mains for us but a minute space for 
free choice,” 


our 


needs no further dis- 
cussion, as being contrary to con- 
stant experience and observation. 
It is curious that a man who pro- 
fesses, as you do, to argue from 
nothing but facts, should coolly 
assume as true what is contradicted 
by universal experience; but you 
have already accustomed us to such 
proceedings. What strikes 
that your blunder cannot here be 
excused by the plea of ignorance, 
as you cannot be ignorant of your 


me is 


own mode of action; whence your 
reader must infer that your direct 
intention in writing is to cheat him 
to the best of your power. 

As to education, example, rank, 
climate, soil, and other circumstan- 
ces, I admit that they are calculated 
to favor the development of par- 
ticular mental and physical dispo- 
sitions; but I deny, first, that such 
dispositions are the “ intellectual 
individuality,” and, secondly, that 
the existence of such dispositions 
is incompatible with the exercise of 
free-will. Of course, we experience 
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a greater attraction towards those 
things which we are 
look upon as more conducive to 
our well-being, and towards those 
actions of which we may have ac- 
quired the habit; but this attraction 
is an invitation, not a cor 


and we can do or choose the 


accustomed to 


npulsion, 
freely 
and are responsible for 
choice. 
Biichner. 


developed by 


contrary, 
our 
“Natural dispositions, 
education, 
powerful in human na- 
that neither 


example, 
etc., are 
deliberation 
effectually 
them, and it is constantly 
that man rather follows | 
tions. 


ture nor 


religion can neutralize 

observed 
lis inclina- 
How frequently does it occur 
that a man, knowing his intellectual 
character and the error of his ways, 
is yet unable to struggle successfully 
(p. 244.) 
I do not deny the power 
ural or acquired dispositions, 

admit that men usually 

their 


against his inclinations !” 

Reader. 
of na 
and I 
low 


fol- 
but this is 
The 
+} m4 ° : 
their inclina- 
necess: trily ? 3 The 
rtion that “nei 
nor religion can effectt 


inclinations ; 
not the question. 

is, “ Do men follow 
tions freely or 


question 


tion 
lally neutral- 
inclinations is ambigu- 
ous. If you mean that, in spite of 
all deliberation, we continue to feel 
those inclinations, the thing is ob- 
viously true, but proves nothing 
ainst free-will ;, if, on the contrary, 
yu mean that, after deliberation, 
we cannot act against such inclina- 
tions, the assertion is evidently 
false; for we very often do ing 
most repugnant to our habitual in- 
clinations. 
That a man, 
of his ways, 


asse ther delibera 


ize’’ such 


ag: 
( 


yo 


knowing the error 
‘is unable to struggle 
nme vl against his inclina-~ 
tions,” is a wicked and scandalous 
proposition. As long as he re- 
mains in possession of his reason, 
man. is able to struggle successfully, 
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not only against his own inclina- 
tions, but also against his predomi- 
nant passions. The struggle may 
indeed be hard, for it is a struggle ; 
but its success is in the hands of 
man. How could 
struck by the sword 
when committing 


criminals be 
of justice, if, 
crime, they had 
been unable to check the tempt 
tion? Your doctrine would, if 
adopted, soon put an end to th 
existence of civil society, and tran 
form mankind into a herd of brute 
If we cannot successfully stri 


bad 


theft, murder, adultery, 


against our inclinations, th 
drunks 
ness, and all o_o of vice and i 
quity are lawful, at least just 
able, and nothing bet tyranny « 
undertake to suppress them or 
inflict punishment for them. 1: 
prove that a theor 
to such results is a libe 
against humanity ? 
Biichner. * The most 
crimes have, Ghee of the 
wil 


necessary to 
which leads 
dreadf 
of the agent, been committ 
under the 
corporea 

for 
to examine 
tablish 


] 
1 
] 
ac 


influence of abnormal 
conditions. It 


modern 


was fe 


served science closel 


} 
oan ¢ 
ases, and to 


such c 
disease as the cause 
crimes which formerly were cons 
ered as the result of 
choice ” (p. 245). 
Reader. Modern 
tends, of course, to have established 
a great many things. 
can you explain the fact 
“the most dreadful 
committed by 
still considers and 
demns them as a result of deliber- 
ate choice, whilst, if 
committed by members of 
secret societies, science attributes 
them to abnormal corporeal con- 
ditions ? 


deliberate 
science pre- 


But how 
that, v 
crimes ”’ 
common criminals 
science con- 
such crimes 
are 


Can we trust a science 
which so nicely discriminates be- 
tween the Freemason and the Chris- 
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tian? Yet even your modern sci- 
ence, not to become ridiculous, 
is obliged, in order to absolve 
criminals, to put forward a plea of 
temporary insanity, thus acknow- 
ledging that a man who enjoys the 
use of his reason is always respon- 
sible, as a free agent, for his ac- 
tions. Hence, even according to 
your modern science, our actions, 
so long as we are not struck with 
insanity, are the result of our de- 
iberate choice. It is only wher 
lose your brain that you are 
under the influence of those ab- 
normal corporeal conditions ” which 
prevent all deliberate choice. 
Biichner. Yet freedom 
“must, in theory and practice, be 
restricted within the narrowest 
Man is free, but his 
hands are bound; he cannot cross 
the limit placed by nature. For 
what is called free-will, says Cotta, 
is nothing but the result of the 


man’s 


( ompass. 


Reader. It is difficult, doctor, to 
Your 


views are contradictory, and your 


strongest motives” (pp. 245, 246). 
( 


hold a discussion with you. 
argumentation consists of 
tions or quotations for which no 
cood reason is, or can be, adduced. 
If man is free, his hands are not 
bound; and although he cannot 
cross the limits of nature by which 
surrounded, he has yet a 
great latitude for the exercise of 
freedom within said limits. We 
are not free to attain the end with- 
out using the means, to live on air, 
to fly to the moon, to add an inch 
to our stature; but these are limits 
of physical power, not limits of free 
volition. Our will is moved by 
objects through the intellect; and 
no object which is apprehended as 
unnecessary to our intellectual na- 
ture can necessitate the will. To 
admit that what is presented to the 
will as unnecessary can produce ne- 


asser- 


he 1S 
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cessity, is to admit an effect greater 
than its cause. Hence the range 
of free-will is as wide as creation 
itself; for no created object can be 
considered by the intellect as ne- 
cessary to our rational nature. 
One object alone may be so con- 
sidered—that is, God, whose posses- 
sion alone is sufficient, and there- 
fore necessary, to fill the cravings 
of our heart. Thus man’s freedom 
is not to be restricted “within the 
narrowest compass,” as you pre- 
tend, but is to be stretched to the 
very limits of creation. 

But “what is called free-will,” 
you say, “is nothing but the result 
of the strongest motives.” I an- 
swer that the stronger the motive 
is, the intenser is the movement of 
the will, since the effect must be 
proportionate to its cause. But 
the movement of the will is not a 
reflex act; it is merely an indis- 
pensable condition for it, and its 
existence does not necessarily en- 
tail the existence of the rational 
volition. The first movements of 
our appetitive faculty are not for- 
mally free; for they are not origi- 
nated by the will, but by the ob- 
jects. It is only when we reflect 
upon ourselves and our move- 
ments that we become capable of 
rationally approving or reprobat- 
ing that towards which or against 
which we feel moved; and conse- 
quently it is only after such a re- 
flection that our will makes its 
choice. Now, it is impossible that 
the rational soul, reflecting upon it- 
self and its first movements towards 
a finite good, should consider its 
possession as a necessity of its own 
nature; for all good that is finite is 
deficient, and if the rational soul 
considered finite good as necessary 
to its. happiness, it would in fact 
consider its deficiency also as 
necessary to its happiness; which 
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cannot be. Hence, whatever the 
strength of the motives by which 
we are impelled, no movement ex- 
cited by finite good interferes with 
the freedom of the volition. 

And now, is it true that our choice 
always answers to the strongest mo- 
This question may be un- 
derstood in two ways, according 


tives? 


as the motives are considered ob- 
jectively or subjectively. The mo- 
tives which are the strongest ob- 
jectively may become the weakest 
subjectively, and vice versa. It is 
with our will moved by different 
motives as with loaded 
with different weights. The heavier 
weight absolutely prevails over the 
lighter; butif the arms of the lever 
be suitably determined, the lighter 
will prevail over the heavier. ‘Thus 
the lightest motives may prevail 
over the strongest ones, when our 
soul adapts itself to them, by shift- 
ing, so to say, its own fulcrum, and 


>) 


the lever 


thus altering the momenta of the 
opposite forces. The motives which 
prevail are therefore the strongest 
in this sense only : that the will has 
male them and, properly 
speaking, we should not even say 
tha: they are the strongest, but only 
that they are the most enhanced 
by the will. 

‘These explanations may be new 
to you, but they are the result of 
I ab- 
stain from developing them further, 
as it is no part of my duty to vindi- 
cate them by positive arguments. 
No truth is so universally and un- 
avoidably recognized as_ the exist- 
ence of free-will. A man of com- 
mon sense must be satisfied of this 
truth by simply reflecting upon his 
ewn acts. Criminals may pretend 
that they have not the power to 
but doctors should 


such ; 


experience and observation. 


avoid crime; 
not countenance such a pretension 


contrary to cvidence. ‘lo excuse 
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crime on such a miserable plea is 
to encourage the triumph of villany 
and the overthrow of human so- 
ciety. 

Biichner. Indeed, it has been 
said that “ the partisans of this doc- 
trine denied the discernment of 
crime, and that they desired the 
acquittal of every criminal, by which 
the state and society would be 
thrown into a state of anarchy. 
What is true is that the partisans 
of these modern ideas hold differ- 
ent opinions as regards crime, and 
would banish that cowardly and ir- 
reconcilable hatred which the state 
and society have hitherto cherished 
with so much hypocrisy as regards 
the malefactor” (p. 247). 

Reader. To denounce the state 
and society as hypocritical is ggarce- 
ly a good method of excuMbating 
yourself. Yet your denunciation 
is false, so far at least as regards 
Christian states and Christian so- 
ciety; for as regards anti-Christian 
with Freema- 
sonry, and states fallen under their 
degrading influence and tyranny, I 
fully admit that they cannot, with- 
out malefactors. 
Those who plunder whole nations, 
who corrupt public education, who 


societies connected 


hypocrisy, hate 


persecute religion, who sow every- 
where the seeds of atheism, mate- 
rialism, and utilitarianism, have no 
right to hate malefactors. As to 
those who teach that “neither de- 
liberation nor religion can effec- 
tually neutralize the dispositions of 
man,” and that “man, knowing the 
error of his ways, is yet unable to 
struggle successfully against his in- 
clinations,” what right have they 
to speak of crime or of malefactors ? 
Can there be crime and malefactors 
without free-will? You see, doc- 
tor, that your materialistic doc- 
trines do away with all morality, 
and that a society imbued with 
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moral. Hence it 
you to declaim 
against modern society, as you 
do (p. 247), on account of vices 
which are nothing but the result 
of materialism. “ We are aston- 
you say, “that our 
ciety is so ticklish as regards cer- 
tain truths taught by science—a 
society whose social virtue is no- 
thing but hypocrisy covered by a 
veilof morality. Just cast a glance 
at this society, and tell us whether 
it acts from virtuous, divine, or 
even moral motives! Is it not, in 
fact, a bellum omnium contra omnes ? 
Does it not resemble a race-course, 
where every one does all he can to 
outrun or even to destroy the other? 

Every one does what he be- 
lieves he can do without incurring 
punishment. Hecheats and abuses 
others as much as possible, being 
convinced that they would do the 
same to him. Any one who acts 
differently is treated as an idiot. 
Is it not the most refined egotism 
which is the spring of this 
cial mechanism? And distinguish- 
ed authors who best knew human 
society, do they not constantly de- 
pict in their narrations the cow- 
ardice, disloyalty, and hypocrisy 
of this European society? A so- 
ciety which permits human beings 
to die of starvation on the steps of 
houses filled with victuals; a so- 
ciety whose force is directed to op- 
press the weak by the strong, has 
no right to complain that the na- 
tural sciences subvert the founda- 
tions of its morality.” These last 
words should be slightly modified ; 
for the truth is that such a society 
is the victim of your modern theo- 
ries, which you dignify with the 
name of watural sciences, and which 
have already subverted the foun- 
dations of social morality. The 
society you describe in this pas- 


them cannot be 
is bad taste in 


: ” 3 
ished, so- 
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sage is not the old Christian so- 
ciety formed on the doctrine of the 
Gospel, but the materialistic so- 
ciety formed on modern thought. 
The moral distemper of modern 
society is the most irrefragable con- 
demnation of all your doctrines. 
By its fruits we know the tree. 


CONCLUSION. 

We ask the indulgence of our 
readers for having led them through 
so many disgusting details of pes- 
tilential philosophy. Without such 
details it was impossible to give 
a clear idea of the futility and 
perversity which characterize the 
teaching of one of the greatest lu- 
minaries of modern infidelity. We 
have shown that Dr. Biichner’s 
Force and Matter, in spite of all its 
pretensions, is, in a philosophical 
point of view, a complete failure. 
We have omitted many of the au- 
thor’s passages, which we thought 
too profane to be inserted in these 
pages, and which, as consisting of 
vain declamation, arrogance, and 
assumption, had-no need of refuta- 
tion. As to our mode of deal- 
ing with our adversary, we have 
been pained to hear that some 
consider it harsh. We beg to say 
that a man who employs his talents 
to war against his Creator has no 
right to expect much regard from 
any of God’s creatures. Men of 
this type are frequently treated 
with too much forbearance, owing 
to the false idea that every literary 
character should be treated as a 
gentleman. Blasphemers are not 
gentlemen, nor should they be dealt 
with as gentlemen. They should 
be made to feel the disgrace which 
attaches to their moral degrada- 
tion. Such was the practice in the 
good old times; and we may jus- 
tify it by the example of One who 
did not hesitate, in his infinite wis- 

u 
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dom, publicly to rebuke the Scribes 
and Pharisees in terms not at all 
complimentary, and certainly much 


The Ice-Wigwam of Minnehaha. 


stronger than those which we have 
used in censuring the author of 


Force and Matter. 





THE ICE-WIGWAM OF MINNEHAHA. 


Tue winter of 1855-56, memor- 
able for its excessive and prolonged 
cold, while it brought suffering to 
many a household throughout the 
land, and is recalled by that fact 
almost solely, is fixed in my memory 
by its verification of an old Indian 
legend of the ice-wigwam of Minne- 
haha. Longfellow has made this 
name familiar to the English-speak- 
ing world, and beyond. Alittle water- 
fall, whose silvery voice is for ever 
singing a love-song to the mighty 
Father of Waters, and into whose 
hastens to cast itself, 
and personates the 


bosom it 
bears the name 
Indian maiden. 

On the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, between the Falls of St. 
Anthony and the mouth of the 
Minnesota, is a broad, level prairie, 
starting from the high bluffs of the 
Mississippi, and running far out in 
the direction of sundown. In the 
month of June this prairie is pro- 
fusely decked with bright flowers, 
forming a carpet which the looms 
of the world will never rival. 
Stretching far into the west is a 
tortuous ribbon of rich, dark green, 
marking the path of astream which 
stealthily glides beneath the sha- 
dows of the long grass. As it nears 
the eastern border of the prairie, 
this stream becomes more bold. 
Its expanded surface glistens in the 
noon-day sun. Here it passes 
slowly under a rustic bridge, upon 
an almost seamless bed of rock. 


Then its motion quickens, as if in 
haste to the ledge which 
overhangs the broad valley of the 
Mississippi, when, with one bound, 


reach 


it plunges into its basin sixty fe 
below. This is Minnehaha, th 
little hoiden throws herself 
upon the outstretched arm of th 
great Father of Waters with 
merry laugh that wins the heart 
every child 
How many have sought 
flower-decked 


and loved you! 


who 


comer. Beautiful 


’ 


the plain! 
you in your hom 
Hoiden you may 
be; but coquette, never. Your life 
is freely given to be absorbed in the 
life of him you seek. 

But Minnehaha is at times the 
ward of another—an old man whose 
white locks are so often the sport 
of the winds, whose very presence 
makes the limbs of mortals tremble, 
and their teeth chatter at his ap- 
proach. Yet he is wondrous kind 
to his beautiful ward—touchingly 
kind is the Ice-King of the North 
When the blasts from his realms, 
freighted with the chill of death, 
scourge the lands over which they 
pass, and a silence awe-inspiring 
and complete falls on all; when 
the flowers are being buried beneath 
the snow, and the mighty river 
bound with ice, then it is the ice- 
king exhausts his powers to build 
for Minnehaha a palace worthy of 
her. The summer through (and 
spring and autumn scarce are known 
where Minnehaha dwells) the maid 
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has worn about her, as a veil, a 
cloud of mist and spray. O won- 
drous architect! Ofmist and spray 
you build a palace even Angelo 
might notconceive in wildest dreams, 
were marbles, opals, pearls, all gems 
and stones and precious metals, 
cut and fashioned ready to his 
hand! Thy breath, O ice-king! 
fashions mist and spray into grand 
temples, palaces, more chaste and 
cold than any stuff Italian quarries 
yield! Behold the ice-king build! 
He breathes upon the mist, and on 
all sides strong-based foundations 
fix about the space he would en.. 
The walls on these rise up, 

and spray are gathered 
there and set with his chill breath. 
Height on height they rise, until the 
arch is sprun 


loce 
CiOQsCc. 


as mist 


g; and then the dome 
is gathered in to meet the solid 
rock above, and all the outer work is 
done. Within, the decorations form 
as do the stalactites within the caves. 
Then these are covered with the dia- 
mond frost, such as December’s 
shrubs and trees so oft put on to 
greet the rising sun. And Minne- 
haha, so the legend says, sings here 
the winter through. This is the 
masterpiece of the great ice-king. 
Solomon in all his glory possessed 
no temple to compare with this, nor 
Queen of Sheba ever saw its coun- 
terpart. 

A party of four started from St. 
Paul in the latter part of March, 
1856, to visit this wonder of the 
North. For many years the win- 
ters had not been protracted enough 
to permit the planting of a May- 
pole upon the ice of Lake Pepin, 
nor had eye seen the ice-wigwam of 
Minnehaha. Marquette, Hennepin, 
Lesueur, and the early Catholic 
missionaries had carried with them 
their love for the month of Mary 
into that cold region, and settlers 
and Christian Indians made the 
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opening day of this month one of 
joyful festivity. To plant a May- 
pole upon the ice of Lake Pepin 
(which is always the last point on 
the Upper Mississippi where the ice 
breaks up, as no current helps to 
cut or break it) was quite an 
event. The May-pole, decked with 
garlands of green and dotted with 
the many-colored crocuses that 
spring up and bloom at the very 
edge of the melting snow, and long 
before the drifts and packs have 
disappeared, if planted on the ice, 
permitted dancing on its smooth 
surface, and pleasanter footing than 
the loose, moistened soil. May-day 
can seldom be pleasantly celebrat- 
ed in that region out-of-doors, ex- 
cept upon the ice. Ice on Lake 
Pepin, then, is to the young folk of 
that latitude as important an event 
as a bright, sunny day in latitudes 
below, 

During the month of March, 1856, 
a bright, warm sun melted the snows 
to such an extent as to cover the 
level prairies with several inches 
of water, confined within banks of 
melting snow. Wheels were taking 
the place of runners. Our party 
drove over the undulating prairie 
to St. Anthony, crossed the Mis- 
sissippi by the first suspension 
bridge which spanned its waters 
just above the Falls of St. Anthony, 
and from Minneapolis, on the west 
bank, moved out into the dead 
level which extends south and west 
toward the Minnesota River. A 
splashing drive of four miles brought 
us to the bridge above the Falls of 
Minnehaha, from which we could 
see on our left a cone of dirty ice, 
disfigured here and there with 
sticks and stones and clods of earth; 
its base far down within an ice- 
lined gorge, its top close pressed 
upon an overhanging ledge. Was 
this the wonder we had come to 
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see? A wonder, then, we came. 
But we did not turn back at this 
unsightly scene. There was a 
charm about this legend of Minne- 
haha’s’ ice-wigwam that surely did 
not have its source in the charmless 
thing before us. Nor could we 
believe the imagination of the red 
man capable of drawing so poetic 
an inspiration from so prosaic a 
source. We therefore set to work 
to discover the hidden things, if 
such there were. With large stones 
we broke away the about 
the top of the cone, hoping to 
peer through the opening by which 
the water of the stream entered. 
We failed in this, but let in the 
western sun through the opening 
we had made. Then we descended 
to the bottom of the gorge, over 
ice and snow, to seek a new point 
of observation. Here, to the east, 
lay the broad, snow-covered valley 
of the Mississippi; before us, at 
the west, rose the cone of ice full 
sixty feet in height, its wrinkled 
surface all discolored and defaced, 
inspiring naught of poetry, stifling 
imagination. Moving northward 
around the ungainly mass, and part 
way up the north side of the gorge, 
we reached a terrace which led be- 
hind the cone and underneath the 
overhanging ledge. We enter from 
the north (by -broad steps of ice, 
each rising three or four inches 
above the other) a hall twelve by 
twenty feet, floored, columned, cur- 
tained, arched, and walled with ice. 
At somewhat regular intervals ellip- 
tical columns of ice rose from floor 
to spring of arch. Between these 
columns curtains hung, with con- 
volutes and folds and borders, fill- 
ing all the space—and all of ice. 
Above us was the ledge of rock 
overhanging the basin of the fall, 
behind us the bluff, and under our 
feet the terrace of earth midway 


1ce 
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the cone; and all was paved and 
curtained and ceiled with ice. Be- 
fore us stood the upper half of the 
cone, meeting the ledge above. 

While giving play to admiration 
of the architectural beauties of the 
place, our ears were greeted with a 
sound muffled or distant, as of fall- 
ing water. Whence could this 
come? Could there be life or mo- 
tion within that frozen mass? In 
the chill of that drear winter was 
not the laughing voice of Minne- 
haha hushed ? 

The sun was dropping down the 
western sky, and a shadow length- 
ened in the gorge below. ‘Ihe 
broken edges of the ice which over 
hung the quiet stream gave back 
the borrowed rays of sunlight more 
brilliant than they came. 

One of the party had, slung to 
his side, the customary long-knife 
of those days. With it in hand he 
started in search of the creature 
whose voice lured him on, not, as 
the siren, to destruction, but to a 
scene of beauty, brilliance, glory, 
with which the fabled cave of Sta- 
lacta was but as shadow. Between 
him and the voice he sought a wall 
of ice imposed. The knife at once 
was called to play its part. Be- 
tween two columns this wall was 
cut away, a window opened, through 
which we saw the glories of the 
wigwam. Our eyes were dazzled 
and our senses mazed. The cur- 
tain rent exposed to view the inner 
surface of a dome high-arched and 
perfect in its curves. From base, 
through all its height, it was hung 
with myriad stalactites of ice, which 
seemed to point us to the laughing 
voice still rippling on the waters far 
below. These stalactites were cov- 
ered thick with richest frost-work ; 
and from ten thousand upon thou- 
sand points the glinting light fell off 
in floods. Near to the centre of the 
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upper dome the waters of the 
stream pour in in one broad sheet. 
An instant only is such form pre- 
The sheet of water breaks, 
and countless globes, from rain- 
drops to a sphere the hand would 
scarcely grasp with ease, come down, 
and break still more in passing 
through theair, until within the basin 
all is mist and spray. 
at first arrange themselves in sys- 
tems not unlike the planetariums 
of the schools, where sun and pla- 
nets, with their satellites, are shown 
the youths, to aid such minds as 
seek to learn the grander works of 
God in space. 


served. 


These globes 


These systems, as 
they fall, are countless ; and by com- 
mon impulse, which means law, the 
smaller range themselves about a 
greater central orb. And so they 
pass through space, to fall upon 
the bosom of the pool in mist. Is 
there no emblem here of life 
God? 

And as look, behold! the 
walls and dome are striped and 
slashed with silver and with gold; 
tl and then again are 


and 


we 


then barred; 
panelled with this silver sheen and 
gold. 
change positions, fade, return, as the 
Northern Lights dissolve or chase 
each other here and there. The 
mystery of this party-colored scene 
was soon resolved. The ice we 
broke away with stones had let the 
sun shine through the opening, and 
the waters, flowing in, disputed pas- 
sage with the light. There is an 
ebb and flow in running water so 
like to pulse-beats that it may not 
seem strange to those who stop to 
think, that ruder men have wor- 
shipped streams as gods. This ebb 
and flow upon the ledge so chang- 
ed the depth of water there that 
the sunlight, as it struggled through 


The gold and silver inter- 


-_ 


these different depths (for ever 
changing), cast the light in silver 
or in gold upon the walls and dome. 

And now the sun bows down still 
more, and shines still more within 
the dome; its rays are kissed by 
countless water-drops, and chang- 
ed by that caress from white to all 
the colors of the bow orprism. But, 
strange, no bow is formed; but in 
its stead a circle of the varied hues 
is poised within the midst of all 
this splendor, as though the sun 
and flood had come to crown the 
Indian maid, and vie with the ice- 
king in doing fullest homage to his 
ward. 

Such is the legend realized. The 
time, the accidents, and every im- 
pediment we overcame seemed but 
steps so prearranged that we might 
see complete the efforts of the cold, 
the light, the water, all combined to 


create The Beautiful. It was the 


meeting of extremes in harmony 
for common end, instead of con- 


flict. Here was a grand display of 
powers without jealousy. The cold 
took irresistible possession of the 
water, mist, and spray, and reared 
a work that art can scarcely copy. 
But all was cold and chaste and 
white. The light possessed itself 
of the water also, but with a touch 
so delicate and warm that color 
mantled the coldest, chastest, whit- 
est ice. 

Do you, dear reader, imagine 
this a fancy sketch? Be unde- 
ceived. Three of the “four” still 
verify its truth. The fourth has 
fallen upon the outstretched arm of 
the great Father of mankind. It is 
in tribute to his memory that I 
write; for never soul more chaste, 
or heart more warm, or life more 
full of love for all the beautiful, 
made up a man. 
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A RUSSIAN SISTER OF CHARITY. 


BY THE REV. C. TONDINI, BARNABITE 


On the fifth of August died in 
Paris Sister Nathalie Narishkin, a 
Russian by birth, and descended 
from the same family from which 
sprang the mother of Peter the 
Great. Born on the 7sth of May, 
1820, Sister Nathalie Narishkin ab- 
jured the Greek Church August the 
15th, 1844. This first step had cost 
her a fearful struggle—that struggle 
of heart for which Jesus Christ pre- 
pared us when he said, “I came to 
set'a man at variance against his 
father, and a daughter against her 
mother” (S. Matt. x. 35). Wemean 
that endurance which is perhaps 
the hardest of martyrdoms, at least 
when God requires it of a soul whose 
love of him is combated by an un- 
usual tenderness of affection towards 
the authors of her being. Such was 
Nathalie Narishkin. 

3ut as any sacrifice we offer to 
God enables us, by strengthening 
our will, to make fresh sacrifices for 
his love, she had not yet attained 
the age of twenty-eight when she 
resolved to follow more closely the 
footsteps of our Lord, and in March, 
1848, she entered the novitiate of 
the Sisters of Charity in Paris. A 
few years afterwards she was named 
superioress of the convent in the 
Rue St. Guillaume, where she died. 

Foreigners: who visit Catholic 
countries often imagine themselves 
acquainted with Catholicity when 
they ‘have hastily glanced through 
the streets of our capitals, visited 
the museums, the public buildings, 
and theatres, and inspected the 
Catholics in the churches at some 


mid-day or one o’clock Mass on 
Sundays. Hence it follows that in 
reality they have nothing to relat 
concerning the influence of the 
Catholic faith in the sanctification 
of souls. What would have been 
their edification, and perhaps sur- 
prise, had they visited that con- 
vent of the Rue St. Guillaume, an 
had the good-fortune to convers 
with Sister Nathalie! No one who 
approached her could help feeling 
that he was in. presence of a soul 
continual union with God, and 
whom self-abnegation and the pro- 
foundest humility had grown, as 
were, into a second nature. Wit 
qualities, which at on 
struck the beholders, she combin- 
ed the most refined gentleness of 
manners and- language—a gentle- 
ness which, let us remark, was in her 
the same when soliciting from th 
Emperor Alexander II., at the Ely- 
sée, in 1867, permission to enter 
Russia for the purpose of nursing 
the sick attacked with cholera, as 
when answering the meanest beg 
gar asking at her hands a morsel 
of bread. “ Every one who had to 
deal with Sister Narishkin depart- 
ed satisfied ’—this is the 
testimony of all who ever had oc- 
casion to speak with her. 

It is needless to add that, with 
regard to charity—that virtue which 
is the special vocation of the daugh- 
ters of S. Vincent de Paul, and the 
surest token of true Christianity, as 
pointed out by Christ himself— 
Sister Nathalie was second to no 
one; and this was made manifest on 


these 


genera 
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the day of her funeral by the mul- 
titude of poor who accompanied her 
remains to the cemetery, and the 
tears they shed on their way to the 
What is the pomp of the 


epulture of kings and the great 


orave. 


mes of the nations when compar- 
to the 
f a Catholic Sister? 
Father Gagarin, S.J., himself a 
Russian convert, though scarcely 


d to this tribute memory 


ecovered from an illness, and in 
te of his age and physical suffer- 
gs—which did not permit him to 
lk without difficulty, and leaning 


on a stick—would not fail to follow 
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1875. Cal- 


Chis annual is already known in al- 

st every Catholic home in the land. 

s cheapness places it within the reach 

all, whilst its literary and artistic ex- 
-ellence renders it acceptable even to the 
most fastidious. The issue for 1875 even 
surpasses its predecessors in the variety 

f subjects treated and in the beauty of its 

liustrations, 

Publications of this kind undoubtedly 
lo very much to awaken a truly Catholic 
interest in the contemporary history of the 
church, and therefore tend to enlarge the 
views and widen the sympathies of our 
people. The life-current of the universal 
church is borne through the whole earth, 
and whatever anywhere concerns her 
welfare is of importance to Catholics 
everywhere. 

The opening sketch in the A/manac for 
the year which even now “ waiteth at the 
door” carries us to Rome, in a biographi- 
cal notice of Cardinal Barnabo, whose 
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the funeral on foot. The body was 
deposited in the Cemetery of Mont 
Parnasse—in that same cemetery 
where for fifteen years past have re- 
posed the remains of that other 
Russian convert and Barnabite fa- 
ther, Schouvaloff, who, speaking of 
those among his eountrymen who 
had become Catholics, said: “‘ Fear 
not, little flock; we are the first- 
fruits of that union which every 
Christian should desire, and which 
we know willtake place. Fear not; 
our sufferings and our prayers will 
find grace before God. 
be Catholic.” 


Russia will 


PUBLICATIONS. 


name will long be held in grateful re 
membrance in the United States. 

There are also sketches of the lives of 
the late Archbishop Kenrick, Archbishoy 

slanc of New Orleans, Bishop Whelan. 
Bishop McFarland—brief, but sufficiently 
comprehensive to give one an insight 
into the character and labors of these 
men. Col. Meline and Dr. 
Huntington, who strove so faithfully and 
so successfully, as men of letters, to de- 
fend and adorn Catholic truth, receive 
due tribute, and are held up as examples 
for those of our Catholic young men to 
whom God has given talent and oppor 
tunity of education. 

Cardinal Mezzofanti, the greatest of lin- 
guists ; Cardinal Allen, who was the first 
president, and we may say founder, of the 
Douay College, which, during the dark- 
est pezjod of the history of the Catholic 
Church in England, gave so many noble 
confessors of the faith to Great Britain ; 
Archbishop Ledochowski, who is to-day 
suffering for Christ in the dungeons of 
Ostrowo, all pass before us in the pages 
of the Catholic Almanac for 1875. 

Then we have sketches of John O’Don- 
ovan, the famous Irish antiquarian ; of 
Father Gahan, the great Irish preacher; of 


apostolic 
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Father Clavigero, the historian of Mexico 
and California, and of Joan of Arc, whose 
name may yet be inscribed by the church 
among those of her saints. The miscel- 
laneous matter with which the present 
issue of the Catholic Almanac is filled 
has been chosen with admirable tact and 
with a special view to the wants of our 
own people. © 

If the standard of excellence which 
this publication has now reached be 
maintained, it cannot fail to command a 
stealily increasing patronage, and to be- 
come in yet wider circles an instrument 
for good. 


NOTES ON THE SECOND PLENARY CoUN- 
CILOF BALTIMORE. By Rev. S. Smith, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Sacred 
Scripture, Canon Law, and Ecclesias- 
tical History at Seton Hall Seminary. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 1874. 

The author of these Motes makes his 
observations on a considerable number 
of very practical questions, some of which 
are of the greatest moment and of no 
small difficulty, with great modesty and 
moderation of language. Evidently, he 
seeks to promote piety, discipline, and 


the well-being of the church in an orderly 
manner, and with due respect to authority 
and established usage. 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
is intended as a text-book of instruction 
for the clergy and seminarists on what we 


The Decrees of 


“se 


may call “ pastoral theology ”"—that is, on 
the whole range of subjects relating to 
the conduct, preaching, and administra 
tion wf those who are invested to a lesser 
or greater degree with the pastoral office. 
The author makes the Acts of the Council 
therefore the basis of his Votes, or familiar 
disquisitions on practical topics of canon 
law, giving also a general exposition of 
certain fundamental canonical principles 
and laws, chiefly derived from the stan- 
dard authors Soglia and Tarquini. 
valuable documents are also contained 
in the appendix. Such a work as this is 
evidently one that, if it can be made com- 
plete, and also carry with it sufficient 
intrinsic and extrinsic authority to give 
its statements and opinions due weight, 
will be one of great utility. Due respect 
to the author, who has given us the results 
of careful and conscientious labor, as well 
as the great importance of the topics he 
discusses, demand that we should not 
attempt to express a judgment uron his 
work or the opinions contained in it with- 


Some 
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out a minute and detailed examination 
and discussion of every point, stipported 
by reasons and authorities. We are not 
prepared to do this at present. We may 
say, however, that, in our opinion, a work 
of this kind cannot, easily bé brought to 
completion by a first and single effort 
It is, in many respects, ¢entative in its 
character. As such, we regard it as a 
promising effort, creditable to its author, 
and in many ways likely to prove a ser- 
viceable manual for the clergy and those 
who are engaged in teaching canon law 
in seminaries. 


THE MISTRESS OF THE MANSE. By J. 
G. Holland. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 1874. 

We never pardon the.reviewer who 
praises a novel by telling us its plot 
Therefore we shall not spoil the pleasure 
of the reader by revealing the story of this 
poem. We will only say that the heroine 
is the wife of a “country parson,” and 
that their conjugal life is beautifully 
drawn. A Catholic will not ‘find any 
thing to move his righteous indignation 
as he did in the author’s Marble Prophecy 
though here and there he will come upon 
something which 

‘*In the light of deeper eyes 
Is matter for a flying smile.” 

For instance, a poet who can write such 

Tennysonian verse does not blush to 

place in the same “evangelical ” library 

* Augustine” and “ Ansel” (we suppose 

he means S. Anselm) by the side of 


“ Great Luther, with his great disputes, 
And Calvin with his finished scheme ”’ (! 
After the flood of light which even Prot- 
estant research has poured on the char 
acters of Luther and Calvin, how can 
poet (of all men) dare to hold them upt 
admiration ? 


Maria Monk's DAUGHTER. 
ography. By Mrs. L. j 
New York: Published for the Author 
by the United States Publishing Co.. 
13 University Place. 1874. 
The writer of this notice weil 


An Autot 
St. John Eckel! 


remen 
bers reading, when a boy of fifteen, the 
Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk, and 
Six Months in a Convent, by Rebecca 
Reed. With great satisfaction he recalls 
the fact that his own father, who was a 
Presbyterian minister of Connecticut, to 
gether with a very large number of other 
most respectable Protestants, condemned 
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and repudiated the calumnies of Maria 
Monk from the first moment of their puv- 
lication. The effect of these books and 
of the exposure so honorably made by 
Col. Stone on our own young mind, and 
undoubtedly upon the minds of thousands 
besides, was to open our eyes to the false* 
hood and dishonesty of the gross misrep- 
resentations of the Catholic religion and 
its professors which have been rife among 
Protestants, and are still prevalent among 
the less enlightened of them, both gentle 
and simple. Afterwards the task de- 
volved upon us to prepare a set of docu- 
ments concerning Rebecca Reed and 
Maria Monk which Bishop England had 
collected, for publication in the edition of 
his works issued by his successor in the 
see of Charleston. While we were cor- 
recting the last proofs of the printer at 
Philadelphia, the 7Zimes of that morning 
furnished us the last item of news respect- 
ing the unfortunate Maria Monk, which 
came to the knowledge of the public be- 
fore the publication of the volume under 
notice, viz., that she had died in a cell on 
Blackwell’s Island. After the lapse of 
twenty-five years, we find before us the 
autobiography of a daughter of Maria 
Monk, who seeks to expiate her mother’s 
crime, and to make reparation for the 
done to the clergy and religious 
of the Catholic Church by her pretended 
lisclosures made in the fictitious charac- 
ter of an escaped nun. The unhappy 
young woman herself, though we believe 
she was the daughter of an English offi- 
cer at Montreal, seems to have had a very 
unkind mother, and, for some reason to 
us unknown, to have been brought up 
without education, and early turned adrift 
without any protection. Having fallen 
into a condition of desperate misery, she 
resorted to the expedient of inventing 
her Awful Disclosures in order to get 
money and escape from present wretch- 
edness. The men—far more malicious 
and base in their villany than this poor 
forlorn girl, so much sinned against and 
so fearfully punished for her own sins 
that we pity more than we blame her— 


wrong 


who prepared the vile book of Aw/u/ 


Disclosures, and published it under the 
name of HOWE AND Bares, cheated her 
out of her share of the profits. We are 
glad to see their infamy once more ex- 
posed, and the honor of the Catholic re- 
ligion avenged. Although the most hon- 


orable class of Protestants are exempt 
from complicity with this and similar 


Publications. 
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gross libels on Catholics and caricatures 
of all they hold dear and sacred, never- 
theless their cause and name are dis- 
graced by the fact that they are so fre- 
quently and generally implicated in a 
mode of warfare on the Catholic Church 
which is dishonorable. The statements 
which are continually made current among 
them respecting Catholics and their re- 
ligion, and which are so generally be- 
lieved, do no credit to their intelligence 
or fairness. We remember hearing the 
Archbishop of Westminster remark that 
the most ridiculous fables about the Cath- 
olic religion are accepted as truth among 
the aristocratic residents of the West End 
of London. The coarse and angry as- 
saults of the English press upon the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, on account of his conver- 
sion, show, what Dr. Newman has so hu- 
morously and graphically described, the 
extent and obstinacy of vulgar prejudice 
and hostility in England. There is less 
here, and it is diminishing; yet there is 
enough to make Mrs. Eckel’s audacious 
spring into the arena of combat against 
it well timed as well as chivalrous. 

We do not intend a criticism on her 
book, but merely, as an act of justice to 
one who has braved the criticism of the 
world, to aid herself and her book to 
meet this criticism fairly, without preju- 
dice from any false impressions which 
may be taken from its title. We there 
fore mention the fact, which may not be 
known to those who have not read the 
book or any correct account of its con 
tents, that Maria Monk, according to the 
probable evidence furnished in the book, 
and which does not seem to have any- 
thing opposed to it, was really married to 
a man who was a gentleman by birth and 
of respectable connections, although re- 
duced by his youthful follies to a condi- 
tion which was always precarious and 
sometimes very destitute. Mrs. Eckel is 
the offspring of this marriage. After a 
childhood of hardship, she was adopted 
jnto a respectable family related to her 
father, Mr. St. John, and made the most 
strenuous efforts te acquire the education 
and good manners which are suitable for 
a lady. She married a gentleman of re- 
spectable position and of very superior 
intellectual gifts and culture, Mr. Eckel, 
who afterwards fell into distressed cir- 
cumstances, and died in a very tragical 
manner. Mrs. Eckel separated herself 
from him some time before this occurred, 
and very shortly before the birth of her 
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daughter, as it seems to us for very 
good reasons which exonerate her from 
all blame for the misery into which her 
husband fell when he lost the support of 
her sustaining arm. The remarkable 
history of her subsequent career in Paris 
must be sought for in the pages of the 
autobiography. The circles in which she 
moved while there were the highest, and 
many of her intimate friends were persous 
of not only exalted rank, but of the most 
exemplary piety, and of universal fame 
among Catholics. Of her own accord, 
without either compulsion or advice, she 
did what she was not bound in conscience 
to do—abandoned her brilliant position in 
the world, made known the secret of her 
origin, and has now thrown open the his- 
tory of her life to the inspection of the 
world. That history must plead for itself 
anel for the author before impartial and 
judicious readers. In our opinion it is 
substantially true. We believe the au- 
thor has written it from a good motive, 
and that she is sincere in her statements. 
Divested of all the adventitious glitter of 
the successful woman of the world, she 
presents herself for precisely what she is 
in herself, and, as we think, is far more 
worthy of honor and respect now than 
ever before, or than the most brilliant 
marriage in France could have made her. 

Everybody who can read this 
will do so, as a matter of course, even if 
they have no other motive than they would 
have in reading one of Thackeray’s ro- 
mances. 


book 


It is a romance in real life, and 
an instance of the truth of the old adage, 

Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
fictitious works as Zothair and the Schén- 


Such 


New Publications. 


berg-Cotta Family have served as-a po. 
lemical weapon against the Catholic 
Church, and we do not see why a roman. 
tic but true history, of much greater lit- 
erary merit than the whole class of that 
sort of trash, should not answer a good 
purpose on the other side. If the readers 
of the book find in it many things open 
to criticism, and jarring upon a delicate 
and cultivated Catholic sense of propriety 
and reverence, they should remember that 
the author lacks the advantage of long 
and careful Catholic discipline, is stil] 
comparatively young, and a novice in 
everything that relates to the spiritual 
and religious life. She does not profess 
to give the history of her life as a model 
to be imitated, or to instruct others as 
one competent to teach on spiritual mat- 
ters, but to write her confessions for the 
encouragement of other wayward and 
wandering souls, and to speak out freely 
what she thinks as she goes along, with 
very little regard to censure or fear of it 

There seems a Nemesis in the publi 
cation of such a book which should give 
a salutary lesson to those who dare to 
throw dirt on the spotless robe of the 
Catholic Church. We have often thought 
that this Nemesis is frequently apparent 
of late in the punishments which have 
come from divine or human justice on 
notorious corrupters of public and pri- 
vate morals. Dreadful as are the actual 
corruptions and the corrupt tendencies 
in the bosom of our political and social 
state, we hope this is a sign that God has 
not abandoned us. It ishardly necessary 
to say that this 1s not a book suitable for 
very young people, 








